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THE PLEA FOR POSITIVISM.* 


Mr. MALLOocK has met with one 
opponent, at least, who has under- 
taken a systematic reply to his ar- 
gument against positivism. This 
counter argument divides itself 
into two principal parts. One part 
attempts to defend positivism by 


setting forth what its view is of the 
value of life, and what its purpose 
in réspect to making this value at- 
tainable in actual existence on the 


earth by mankind in general. The 
other makes answer to Mr. Mal- 
lock’s argument in favor of the 
Catholic view of the nature of that 
life which is worth living, and the 
way of securing its permanent ex- 
istence. 

We will take up these two parts 
in succession ; and first let- us ex- 
amine what the anenymous advo- 
cate of positivism has to say of the 
real value of life, according to his 
theory. What is it which makes the 
earthly life of mankind worth liv- 
ing? What is the proposed substi- 
tute for the prize of an absolutely 
perfect and everlasting life in the 
future world, which a Christian as- 
pires to attain? The positivist gives 

* The Value of Life. A Reply to Mr. Mallock’s 


Essay, Js Life Worth Living? New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1879. 
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up at the outset the pretence of 
offering any equivalent. 


‘* For this prize positivism pretends to 
offer no equivalent ” (p. 208), 


It confesses, therefore, that its 
ideal of possible good is infinitely 
inferior to the ideal of the believer 
in infinitely perfect Being and in- 
destructible existence. 


“Existence being the highest conceiv- 
able necessity, everything which condu- 
ces to the extension of the largest exist- 
ence involved, is good ; everything which 
tends to its diminution is an evil” (p. 
198). 

Compared with the idea of the- 
ism, the a-theistic idea of positiv- 
ism substitutes infinite metaphysi- 
cal evil for infinite’ good. The 
ideal excellence and desirableness 
of a life self-existent and of bound- 
less perfection, and of a life parti- 
cipating without end in this perfect 
possession of boundless life, is ad- 
mitted; but not its possibility. So 
far, the case is given up. The life 
which the positivist considers to 
be known by reason as possible is 
acknowledged to be relatively not 
worth living, as compared to that 
which Plato believed to be possi- 
ble, and every Christian hopes for. 
1880, 
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Moreover, the great antagonists 
of theism are wont to represent life, 
in so far as men have experience 
of its good and evil, as containing 
not enough good and too much 
evil to be the product of a power 
which is omnipotent and at the 
same time good in an equal pro- 
portion. It is, therefore, the ex- 
istence of evil in the universe which 
has caused the modern recoil into 
atheism which is the last result of 
Protestantism in Western Christen- 
dom. The positivists fall’ back 
upon the theory of the essential 
and eternal imperfection of the 
universe, involving the perpetual 
existence and endless struggle of 
good and evil, as a pis-aller, in 
order to escape from what they 
think is the contradiction involved 
in the existence of evil to the idea 
of God as first and final cause of 
the universe. -The only conceiv- 
able good left to them is that which 
is capable of being apprehended as 
the excess of good over evil in 
this natural evolution of a world 
necessarily and‘essentially unstable 
and imperfect. 

To many minds, this is enough 
to settle the question. A universe 
which perfect reason, supposing it 
to exist, could not approve, which 
perfect goodness could not tole- 
rate, which perfect power could not 
create, is not worthy of the com- 
placency with which the human 
mind must regard any ideal of a 
life which it can reasonably con- 
sider as corresponding to its innate 
and necessary desire for good. If 
the ideal is shattered, what is left 
is not worth having, and only the 
poor consolation remains, that what- 
ever imperfect good can be obtain- 
ed in this life may be enjoyed 
while it lasts, and whatever evil is 
unavoidable may be endured, with- 
out fear of any evil to come after 
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death; and that one always has in 
his power a remedy for the evil of 
existence, if it becomes insupport- 
able, by putting an end to the evil, 
with his own individual existence, 
by suicide. 

We say that what is left, accord- 
ing to the positivist theory, is not 
“worth having.” By this we mean, 
not that there is no value at all in 
a life of imperfect and temporary 
happiness, but that this value is 
not worth having, when it can be 
had, by comparison with the good 
which the Christian hopes for and 
partially possesses. Moreover, that 
for the greater number, the value 
of life actually enjoyed is not worth 
having, by comparison with even 
the ideal good of the positivist 
which is more or less actually at- 
tained by some, at intervals, and 
for a time. In short, that pre- 
scinding from accidental qualities 
which life may have and which 
give it an extrinsic value in certain 
conditions, it has not, according to 
the positivist theory, essentially and 
intrinsically, simply as life, that 
high value and moral worth which 
make it worth living for its own 
sake. 

The anonymous author of the 
Reply to Mr. Mallock confirms 
and proves the substantial truth of 
the statements which he contro- 
verts. He does not attempt or 
show any disposition to deny or 
palliate the general state of moral 
wretchedness and physical misery 
by which the present world is op- 
pressed, and which has prevailed 
in the past. He does not forecast 
any immediate or near improve- 
ment on a large scale in the future. 
As for those who are personally de- 
graded by vice, by physical or in- 
tellectual degeneracy, or who are 
sunk in misery, he holds out no 
prospect of relief or deliverance. 








There is no mercy and no redemp- 
tion in the inexorable cruelty of 
the positivist system. The value 
of the individual life which he de- 
picts is the value of a certain num- 
ber of lives approaching to an 
ideal of virtue, excellence, and en- 
joyment, such as he thinks will be 
made actual in mankind generally, 
in some remote period. 

His chief argument goes to show 
that the human society in organic 
unity, when developed, will become 
something, the existence of which 
is a good in itself, for the sake of 
which all previous individual lives 
have a worth and avalue, for which 


each one ought to work and to 
suffer. 


“Tt is our business,” he writes on the 
last page of his volume, ‘‘to seek the 
new good of which, indeed, we have 
had much foretaste and keen realization, 
but which, in all soberness, we may now 
begin to anticipate in much fuller mea- 
sure, when each restless, passionate, ea- 
gerly active and keenly sensitive human 
being sliall find his place and fulfil his 
function in the vast living being of hu- 
manity. Then will literally be fulfilled 
the ancient prophecy,* ‘ Ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil.’ It will 
be found that the Tree of Life grows 
for ever by the Tree of Knowledge, and 
that, after its long exile, the race which 
has once become possessed of the fatal 
fruit of the one, may re-enter an earthly 
paradise to enjoy the other. And we 
may dare to say, that if society to-day 
be really in the position of a man who 
awakes from a dream, it is certain that 
any temporary regrets he may feel must 
ultimately be more than compensated 
by the full possession of the dawning 
realities.” 


What are these “temporary re- 
grets”? They are a regret for the 
loss of all belief in the objects of 
the intellect seeking for the know- 
ledge of being in its first and final 
causes, a regret for the loss of the 


*Uttered by the devil, the great prophet of 
positivism. 4 
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hope of endless existence and per- 
fect felicity, a regret for the loss of 
belief in revelation, in the super- 
natural order, in the Father who 
creates and provides for his ad- 
opted sons, in the Son who re- 
deems and glorifies humanity, in the 
Holy Spirit who sanctifies the bu- 
man spirit and raises it to a beati- 
fic union with God, in the eternal 
communion of the blessed in hea- 
ven. Theyarethe regrets of abeing 
whom has befallen a fate the re- 
verse of that imagined in the beau- 
tiful myth of Undine, who by wed- 
ding the knight Huldebrand gain- 
ed asoul. In the ugly myth of the 
anonymous positivist, the unhappy 
man wakes from a dream in which 
he had a soul, to find that he 
has none, but belongs to the same 
category of being with Undine’s 
uncle, except that he cannot have 
the knowledge of God as creator. 
Perhaps some may envy Undine 
as she was before she became im- 
mortal, when she told the priest 
who admonished her to put her 
soul in order: “ But if one has no 
soul, how, I beg you, can one put 
itin order? And that is my case.” 
They would like to have their be- 
all and their end-all here, and sink 
the life to come. But such per- 
sons are not thinking and feeling 
rationally. So long as.life has a 
paramount value, nature shrinks 
from its extinction. It is only 
when it is reduced to so low a 
value that it is not worth anything 
as a permanent possession, that its 
extinction can be anticipated with 
desire or indifference. 

What, then, are those realities 
whose possession even in their 
dawning, or in their full noon-day, 
are more than. a compensation for 
what are called the dreams of the 
Christian ? 


In place of the sublime philoso- 
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phy and theology which a Catholic 
inherits from Plato, Aristotle, Au- 
gustine, and Thomas Aquinas, the 
knowledge of sensible and psychi- 
cal phenomena; which he can have 
anyway, without recourse to athe- 
ism; and of which atheism may rob 
him if he gives up philosophy, leav- 
ing him in the gloom of scepticism. 

In lieu of endless existence and 
perfect felicity, an imperfect hap- 
piness for eighty or one hundred 
years, after science has found out 
the means of prolonging the lives 
of all men to that period. That 
this temporary happiness is intrin- 
sically worth something no one 
will deny, even if it is measured 
by only a year or a day. But it 
does not satisfy the innate longing 
for perfect felicity, and, such as it 
is, it is spoiled of its ehief good by 
the privation of that perpetuity of 
life in knowing, loving, acting, ex- 
isting in health and _ vigor, - for 
which the soul naturally longs. 

Instead of God, “the how,” or 
regular mode of movement in the 
series of physical and psychical 
evolutions is proposed as a sub- 
stitute. The Positivist wonders 
why the Cosmos does not present 
to the mind of a Catholic an idea 
equally attractive with the idea 
of God. The difference is simi- 
lar to that which exists between 
the ideas of a living, personal, lov- 
ing father in a family, and of an 
ingenious automatic contrivance 
which provides the fatherless, mo- 
therless young beings who happen 
to find themselves living together 
in the same dwelling, with all those 
things which they want. A dead 
cosmism is no substitute for the 
Living God, because the mind 
seeks to find its object of intelli- 
gence, and the will its object of 
love, in most perfect Being, which 
the unconscious cosmos is not. 
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The greatest amount of scientific 
knowledge of the sensible world 
and its laws is no substitute for the 
natural philosophy of theism and 
the revealed truths of faith, because 
it is only a fragment torn out of 
its place which loses its value by 
its isolation from the great all in 
which it belongs, and because, in 
its due position, its value is secon- 
dary and inferior. 

The fellowship of natural society 
is no substitute for the communion 
of the Catholic Church, because 
association and organization for 
merely temporal well-being and 
earthly ends which stop short with 
this present world, are infinitely 
inferior to the union in faith, hope, 
and charity, which respects the sub- 
lime end of man as destined to 
beatitude in the everlasting king- 
dom of God. 

The “dawning realities” are very 
commonplace objects over which 
a thin haze of rhetoric, faintly col- 
ored with an after-glow borrowed 
from Christian poesy, has been 
thrown. The “ vast living being 
of humanity” is something about 
as real as one of Plato’s myths. 
Humanity is not an animal, it has 
no consciousness. Mr. Mallock’s 
opponent, who has, notwithstand- 
ing his satirical remarks upon the 
imaginative faculty of the former 
gentleman, some imagination as 
well as intellect, has drawn heavily 
on his imagination in casting the 
horoscope of the future’ of humani- 
ty. He can personify as well as a 
Catholic, nor do we object to his 
using such metaphorical language. 
But when it comes to a matter of 
logical analysis, we require exact 
thought and scientific definition. 
Organic unity is not a mere aggre- 
gation, yet it is not the unity of 
individual, conscious being. It is 
only the {individual, ‘conscious be- 








ing which has what can properly 
be called life; for vegetative life, 
the highest form of unconscious 
organization, is only a shadow of 
life. Organic being without con- 
sciousness is not an end in itself, 
but only a means. Sensitive life, 
even if it be regarded as in some 
sense worthy to be called an end, 
that is intrinsically worth living 
and not merely a means of enhanc- 
ing the value of intellectual life, is 
not fully and completely an end. 
But intellectual life is so. The in- 
telligent being, as an individual, is 
an end in himself, intrinsically and 
essentially. He is the real unit, 
anditis only the addition and multi- 
plication founded upon his intrinsic 
value, which augments and extends 
the sum total of that existence in 
society which is worthy of our ra- 
tional estimation, as a much great- 
er good than the private good of 
one individual. 

The judgment of the total value 
of all human existence depends on 
the estimate of the value of the 
units composing it. One man is 
worth more than an infinite num- 
ber of animalcule. One immortal 
soul is worth more than an infinite 
number of beings like Undine’s 
relations. Organization is for the 
sake of the rational beings who are 
served by it, and for the glory of 
the Creator. Asanend it is worth- 
less. The self-existing, infinite In- 
telligence is an infinite end in him- 
self, his life is of infinite value 
as most perfect being. Each and 
every intellectual being is made 
similar to him by participation. 
‘The supreme good of each one is 
worth more than the lower and 
temporary good of one or all of 
the others. It is therefore reason- 


able to sacrifice one’s own lower 
good to his supreme good, or to 
Take 


the supreme good of others. 
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away the relation to a supreme 
good, and all the highest and most 
efficacious motives to self-denial 
and self-sacrifice are annihilated. 
Mr. Mill concluded that if he could 
give all men possession of the good 
of this earthly life, it would not be 
worth having. We agree with him. 
We think Mr. Mallock has proved 
his point, and that his opponent 
has not succeeded in refuting him 
and proving the contrary. His Z/ 
Dorado would not be worth its 
cost if it could be constructed. 
We have no evidence that it is pos- 
sible, much less to be reasonably 
looked for as a future reality. If 
we look at actual phenomena and 
real facts, we are forced to con- 
clude that the lives of most human 
beings hitherto, viewed apart from 
their relation to another world and 
to God, have been complete fail- 
ures, the lives of the remainder 
only a partial and temporary suc- 
cess, and human history like the 
dream of a man in the delirium 
of fever. Mr. Mallock’s opponent 
has failed to show an essential and 
intrinsic value in life as such, suf- 
ficient to make itan end. At most 
he has shown that it may acquire 
an accidental and extrinsic and 
temporary medium value, in cer- 
tain favorable circumstances. The 
hope of these favorable circum- 
stances becoming universal and 
permanent is one which presup- 
poses a credulity far greater than 
is necessary for believing all the 
legends in Mr. Baring-Gould’s col- 
lection of myths. 

We come now to the second and 
most important part of the conten- 
tion, In the outset we take notice 
of the author’s high view of the 
paramount excellence of truth, a 
view which we applaud. We find, 
however, that there are many state- 
ments, insinuations, and expres- 
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sions of sentiment in respect to the 
Catholic religion, which will not 
stand the application of this test. 
We will not accuse an author who 
is wholly unknown to us, except by 
this one book, of deviating from 
truth with deliberate intention. 
Therefore we criticise only the ob- 
jective sense of his statements as 
manifesting not wilful ¢gnoratio but 
only a great amount of ignorantia 
elenchi, as well as other faults of 
logic; and of the feeling which 
breaks out occasionally, we say no- 
thing more severe than this; that it 
is not quite in accordance with the 
scientific equanimity and candor 
befitting a disinterested altruist. 


‘Of the characteristics which go to 
the making of that type so bitterly well 
known in Europe—the Jesuit—Mr. Mal- 
lock, almost by his own showing, is at 
once seen to possess two: an habitual at- 
titude of warfare, and a systematic and 
avowed contempt for truth ” (p. 45). 


The “ attitude of warfare ” means 
nothing except that Jesuits and 
Mr. Mallock engage in polemics, 
just as our author does. The im. 
putation of “ systematic and avow- 
ed contempt for truth,” in respect 
to both the Jesuits and Mr. Mal- 
lock, is an absolute falsehood, and 
it shows a heated state of feeling 
in the one who makes it, very dis- 
turbing to mental equilibrium. 

Falling back on the old, trite, and 
threadbare vituperations of the Ca- 
tholic Church, and of the Jesuits in 
particular, is a sort of polemical 
strategy belonging to an inferior 
class of lecturers and pamphleteers 
with which a dignified philosopher 
ought to be ashamed to associate. 
There is more of the same style a 
few pages further on: 


“The church denies itself the luxury 
of persecuting savages whom it is easy to 
baptize ; but is compensated by full au- 
thority over all those born within the 
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pale of its own dominions, #.¢., in all 
countries included under the title of 
Christendom. For the Peruvian heathen, 
the baptismal font; for the baptized Eu- 
ropean heretic, the spy, the tribunal, the 
thumb-screw, the rack, the dungeon, the 
oubliette, the stake. 


** And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine.’ 


“May the deep shudder of horror 
which has convulsed the inmost con+ 
sciousness of Europe on this subject; 
never cease to vibrate so long as vitality 
remains in this deadly principle—au- 
thoritative care of souls, to the salvation 
of man and the greater glory of God ! 

“Yes, we know the type, whether 
male or female, the stealthy step, the set 
composure, the downcast eyes, the in- 
sinuating voice, the half-perceptible de- 
precatory gesture with which dispute is 
declined when the proposition has failed 
ef a favorable reception, the apparent 
acquiescence, the secret resistance, 
watchfulness, and counterplotting, by 
aid of a silent impersonal agency, invisi- 
ble, ubiquitous, unfathomably treacher- 
ous ; whose very good seems evil from 
the impossibility of testing its sincerity, 
whose evil seems blacker from its man- 
tle of immaculate good ;—who does not 
know this hated and hateful type, every- 
where the same in essence under any 
disguise, under the priest’s cassock or 
the nun’s robe or the cardinal’s hat? 
No Methodist fanaticism, no Baptist un- 
couthness, no Calvinistic rigidity, no 
Episcopal inconsistency, ever has or 
ever can awaken the passionate antag- 
onism aroused by the vision of Jesuit 
Catholicism in the breasts of those who, 
either personally or in sympathy with 
her victims of any age, have known what 
it was to writhe, though but for an in- 
stant, in her clutches. She is still the 
Infamous, and for our part we should 
rue the day when we so far forgot its 
history as to remove the brand from this 
gigantic impersonal Personality ” (p. 49) 


This kind of violence we can 
understand in an apostate Catholic. 
In the same way that members of 
respectable families who have gone 
astray and got into disgrace are 
wont to turn upon those whom 
they have offended and injured, and 
seek to reverse their respective 
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positions by assuming that they are 
victims of some kind of injustice or 
cruelty, so do apostate Catholics 
turn spitefully against their mother. 
It is sin which is their sore spot, 
and which is galled by the pre- 
sure of Catholic discipline, irri- 
tated by the admonitions and 
menaces with which the church 
unremittingly pursues the erring 
children of her household. 

The feeling in those who have 
never believed in the authority of 
the Catholic Church is not the 
same, unless they have had the 
truth brought. to bear in some way 
upon their conscience, and they 
have wilfully resisted their inward 
misgivings and convictions. Their 
enmity is founded on traditional 
prejudice, and, when they get a 
better knowledge of the real cha- 
racter and history of the Catholic 
religion, gives way to a more just 
and impartial estimate. It needs 
some personal contact of the church 
with private passions and interests 
to awaken that kind of sore and 
irritable animosity, that vindictive 
feeling, which we perceive in those 
who have been bred as Catholics 
and have renounced their religion ; 
or who have been very near con- 
version and have relapsed into 
their errors. This violent enmity 
of the authors of the Protestant re- 
bellion, which had its origin in 
grass passions, sins, and moral cor- 
ruption seeking emancipation from 
the law of God, has originated the 
systematic falsification of history 
by which the English people and 
the other descendants of the origi- 
nal schismatics in European Chris- 
tendom have been duped and pre- 
judiced for the past three centu- 
ries. Any violent assailant of Ca- 
tholic Christianity can appeal to 
this ignorance and prejudice and 
teawaken the slumbering animos- 
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ity of a great mass of readers, ex- 
cept so far as their enlightenment 
and knowledge prevent their being 
affected by his rhetoric. In the 
case of the present author, we can 
only appeal from his ravings toa 
candid consideration of the his- 
toric truth. As to his diatribe 
against Jesuits, priests, and religious 
women, it is a caricature which re- 
minds us of Lothatr, Father Clement, 
and of a large collection of books 
with which we were familiar in 
childhood along with Bluebeard 
and Jack the Giant-Killer. It is 
a chimera which exists only in 
the writer’s disordered imagina- 
tion, and at which many intelligent 
Protestants who are well acquaint- 
ed with priests aud nuns will either 
laugh or be indignant. : 
The same irritation of temper 
and consequent exhibition of un- 
fair and petty querulousness is 
shown through nearly the whole 
book. Why should an infidel call 
Cardinal Newman an “apostate ” ? 
What need of bringing in a sneer 
at “a plaster and tinsel Madonna,” 
to cast ridicule on Mr. Mallock’s 
beautiful apostrophe to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary? What point or ap- 
propriateness can we find in a ref- 
erence to Mr. Mallock’s “ confes- 
sor,” and the very cheap travesty 
of the words of our Lord, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant ; 
enter thou into the joy of the 
church ”? The author seems con- 
tinually to insinuate that Mr. Mal- 
lock writes at the instigation and 
under the prompting of Catholic 
directors, whereas he is not a Ca- 
tholic, and his books contain many 
things which could not be written 
or approved by any well-informed 
and sincere Catholic. There is 
also a direct accusation, which 
other critics have also made, that 
Mr. Mallock has a predilection for 
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matters connected with depraved 
sensuality. Mr. Frothingham has 
made a worse accusation against 
the Bible—viz., that parts of it are 
obscene. It is sometimes neces- 
sary or proper to speak of revolting 
vices, as it is to lay open offensive 
ulcers. It is also a fact noticed 
by many moralists that language 
becomes more fastidious in a so- 
ciety where moral corruption pre- 
vails, than it is in a simpler and 
purer state. The impure mind 
and conscience impute the evil 
which is in their own diseased con- 
dition to natural things, to inno- 
cent acts and persons, and to the 
intentions and language of those 
who chastise vice by ridicule, sa- 
tire, denunciation, or a more calm 
exposure of its hidden deformity. 
Modern society and literature are 
gangrened to a fearful extent. In- 
fidelity, materialism, and every kind 
of anti-Christian error are a leprous 
poison, infecting the very life-blood 
of this generation. Those who are 
infected and who are infecting 
others consider it very rude and 
coarse to be told this. Is Mr. 
Mallock an apologist for vice, or 
does he resemble that vile school 
of French novelists who are the 
votaries of what is called Z’Zsthé- 
tique Naturaliste? ‘There are many 
who wince and writhe under his 
well-directed, vigorous: lash, and 
whose peevish retorts show how 
keenly they feel the strokes which 
go through all their coverings and 
cut to the very bone. The sting 
of his satire is in its truth. ‘Truth, 
even when unpleasant, is salutary. 
One who proclaims the paramount 
value of truth, even when it de- 
stroys pleasant illusions, should be 
more particular to adhere to it 
than our critic has shown himself 
to be in respect to this part of the 
case. 
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There is another deviation from 
the principle of preferring truth, in 
the sympathy which the author pro- 
fesses for Protestants and Protes- 
tantism in their contention with 
the Catholic Church, without re- 
gard to their consistency, or the 
rational and historical merits of 
their cause, but merely because 
they have rebelled against au- 
thority. 

It is the same with his estimate 
of early and medizval Christianity . 
Myths, falsehoods, illusions have 
been necessary from the beginning 
of the world, and as the last of 
these Catholicism was necessary 
for the evolution of humanity, the 
salvation and improvement of so- 
ciety, the preparation for entering 
the earthly Paradise. Fraud and 
dupery are the necessary means of 
the greatest good, the precursors of 
truth, the chief agents in bringing 
about intellectual, moral, and politi- 
cal improvement. . This is one of 
the most degrading and repulsive, 
as well as one of the most absurd 
theories ever invented in order to 
escape from truth, to evade the 
force of irresistible argument, to 
calcine and turn into smoke all his- 
torical facts, and to dishonor vir- 
tue, faith, religion, and the sancti- 
ty of all the prophets and martyrs 
of divine truth who have lived since 
the foundation of the world. We 
cannot stop to do justice to this 
topic, but must hasten on to note 
in a summary manner a few more 
of the many instances in which the 
truth is perverted by misstatements. 

One of these is borrowed from 
Mr. Emerson, and is a travesty of 
the Christian idea of heaven which 
stands self-condemned simply by 
being stated. 


“ We are to have just such a good time 
in the next world as the wicked have in 
this” (p. 16). 
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“ By the inclusion of the Virgin Mary, 
‘ Parent of sweet clemency,’ its Godhead 
is quadruple instead of a Trinity ” (p.72). 


This is as ridiculous as it would be 


to assert that in the Copernican - 


theory the moon is, together with 
the sun, the centre of the solar sys- 
com. - 


“The church parliament avowedly 
disdains the very world in which it sits 
and operates, and its uniform answer to 
inquiry concerning the right direction of 
terrestrial forces, or the legitimate ad- 
justment of mundane preoccupations, is 
to let both alone ” (p. 82). 


This is an argument from_ignor- 
ancetoignorance. Read thequota- 
tion from the Council of the Vatican 
in the article on the Encyclical of Leo 
XIII. in our last number, and take 
a look into the smallest compet- 
dium of the history of the church 
which can be found, for a sufficient 
answer. 


“He cannot but know that, except to 
pure deism, the correlative of the belief 
in question has been the absolute worth- 
lessness, wickedness, and ruined condi- 
tion of man; has been a theory of the 
complete degradation of every faculty 
and impulse of his nature. . The 
Christian or Catholic conception, whose 
introduction into the world is alleged .as 
conferring such an immense increase of 
human dignity, has indisputably been 
attended by conceptions of human vile- 
ness perhaps more intense than have 
ever existed anywhere except in Hindu- 
stan” (p. 114). 


This is a great mistake, appa- 
rently made in perfect good faith. 
Lutheran and Calvinistic concep- 
tions, Jansenistic conceptions, and 
loose, rhetorical statements of some 
Catholic writers, are here confused 
with the real doctrine of the Catho- 
lic Church, as defined by councils 
and popes and explained by theo- 
logians. 

“It is a principle of positivism, in 
emphatic contradiction here as elsewhere 
with the-principles of Catholicism, that 
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the existence of one ultimate fact can 
never be invalidated by knowledge of 
the existence of another, whatever ob- 
scurity may rest on the relations between 
them ” (p.156). 


This is another misapprehension. 
We accept unreservedly the princi- 
ple stated by the author, and it is 
axiomatic in Catholic philosophy 
and theology. Whatever can be 
certainly proved to be a fact, his- 
torical or scientific, must be admit- 
ted, on Catholic principles, and 
one of our great struggles with all 
opponents is to compel their ad- 
mission of the proof of facts, in 
face of the obscurity which rests 
on the relations between these and 
other facts. Indeed, it is the very 
definition of a mystery, that it is 
an obscure relation between two 
known and intelligible terms. 


‘A logical asceticism creates an ideal 
of absolute celibacy, from which mar- 
riage is a degradation only palliated as 
a matter of necessary compromise by 
the sacraments of the church.” 


By nomeans. Maearriage and the 
family are the ideal as well as ac- 
tual conditions of the majority of 
Christians, in which they can at- 
tain a sanctity essentially equal to 
that which is attainable by virgin- 
ity, and even superior to that really 
attained by many who observe re- 
ligious vows. Virginity is a higher 
state, the counsels of perfection are 
the most powerful means of elevat- 
ing the soul to God. But mar- 
riage is not a degraded state, or one 
merely tolerated. It retains the 
dignity which the Author of nature 
gave it, and is elevated by the sac- 
rament which Christ instituted. 
The counsels are only for those 
who have received a special voca- 
tion, and marriage is not only a 
permission, but a privilege, a bless- 
ing, a most excellent and altogeth- 
er honorable means of sanctifica- 
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tion and merit for others, even 
though they aspire to perfection. 
These are not all the mistakes 
of the author, but we have noticed 
a sufficient number to show that 
in arguing against Catholicity he is 
aiming at random, in the dark. He 
is not, however, always arguing 
against Catholicity when he seems 
to suppose that he is doing so, but 
only against certain views and ar- 
guments of Mr. Mallock. In our 
review of this latter gentleman’s 
last famous book, we have pointed 
out, in part, how imperfect is his 
knowledge of the Catholic theology, 
and how deficient is his philosophy. 
He really argues from Kantian 
principles which have so profound- 
ly affected English thought, as, in 
fact, they had their origin in the 
scepticism of an Englishman, David 
Hume. Mr. Maliock’s anonymous 
opponent argues with no small co- 
gency of reasoning against him in 
certain respects, on the same line 
with ourselves, and so far we con- 
cede tohim the&dvantage in his con- 
tention. The point he makes is, 
that theism and revelation are 
proposed as desirable and there- 
fore to be assented to by an act of 
the will, determining the intellect. 
There is a confusion here, on the 
part of both the contestants, respect- 
ing the act of rational conviction 
by which the mind assents to the 
truths of natural theology, and the 
evidences of the credibility of reve- 
lation, and the act of faith by which 
the mind assents to revealed truths. 
In the first act, the mind is deter- 
mined solely by the motive of evi- 
dence, and the sole agency of the 
will is exerted in directing the atten- 
tion of the mind upon the evidence, 
and excluding the bias of disturbing 
passions. In the second ‘act, the 
will by an imperate act commands 
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the assent of the intellect to the 
truth revealed by God. . Yet the 
will itself is moved by a previous 
judgment of the intellect that such 
assent is reasonable and obligato- 
ry, otherwise its imperate act would 
be imprudent. The argumentative 
and rational discussion is’ entirely 
on the reasonableness of the mo- 
tives of assent, and does not con- 
cern the immediate assent of the 
mind under the influence of divine 
grace to the obscure object of di- 
vine faith. It turns upon evidence ; 
the evidence of the being of God, 
of the spirituality, liberty, and im- 
mortality of the soul, of the fact of 
revelation, of the criterion of re- 
vealed truth, of the non-repugnance 
of revealed truths and facts to any 
other known facts and truths. The 
desirableness of rational belief in 
religion, and the dismal gloominess 
of unbelief, are by no means the de- 
termining motives of a rational and 
certain assent to the doctrines of 
natural and revealed theology. In 
so far as Mr. Mallock concedes that 
other and more decisive motives of 
assent are wanting, that is, that na- 
tura] theology and the motives of 
credibility possessed by the Chris- 
tian revelation lack the certainty of 
evidence, he is in error and in op- 
position to Catholic doctrine. In 
so far as he omits to propose the 
evidence, his argument is deficient. 
There is, nevertheless, a latent and 
implicit argument involved in the 
presentation of the desirableness of 
assenting to the truth of at least natu- 
ral theology. It needs, however, a 
more formal and explicit statement 
in order that its force may be clear- 
ly and distinctly perceived. And 
this statement is made in an excel- 
lent manner by Father Maurus, in 
a passage quoted by Dr. Van Wed- 
ingen in the article contributed by 
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him to Za Revue Générale on the 
late Encyclical of Leo XIII.* 


“Thirdly, that is not impossible, to- 
ward which the will tends by the strongest 
inclination ; but the will tends by the 
strongest inclination toward a being 
which has no defect and every pure per- 
fection. Fourthly, that is not impossi- 
ble, which every intellect judges from 
its very terms to be such a being as is 
most worthy to exist ; but every intellect 
judges that a being having no defect and 
every pure perfection is most worthy to 
exist ; every will also is inclined to desire 
that such a being should exist ; therefore, 
such a being is not impossible. In con- 
firmation of this may be alleged, that 
since the very nature of things has engraven 
within us this judgment, by which we 
judge it to be most worthy that there 
should be a being without any defect, 
and this inclination by which we desire 
that such a being exist, nature itself 
judges that it is most worthy that such a 
being should exist, and has the strongest 
inclination for its existence ; but the na- 
ture of things does not judge that some- 
thing impossible is the most worthy to 
exist, or have the strongest inclination 
for the existence of something impossi- 
ble ; therefore a being without any defect 
is not impossible. Add to this, that the 
possibility of things is not irrational, but 
it is most irrational that only defective 
beings should be possible, and a being 
without defect should be impossible. 
This is confirmed by the argument that 
the centre toward which the intellect and 
will are impelled by the strongest im- 
petus as their place of rest is not some- 
thing impossible ; for if bodies having 
gravity do not seck an impossible centre by 
their movement, much less do intellect 
and will, powers in the highest degree 
rational, seek an impossible centre ; now, 
intellect does not find rest in the con- 
templation of defective being, but, of- 
fended by defects, turns to contemplate 
something else ; and likewise will does 
not rest in defective goods, but, offended 
with defective things, seeks always some- 
thing better; therefore there is some 
being void of defect, in which the con- 
templative intellect can.rest, and also the 
loving will, because there is in it noth- 
ing which displeases, and by displeasing 


* Revue Générale de Bruxelles, Sept., 1879, p. 
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stimulates to the search of that which is 
better” (Quest. Phil., vol. iii. pp. 348,349, 
ed. 1876). 


Religion is better than no-re- 
ligion. Therefore, there ought to 
be a bias in its favor, a presump- 
tion of its truth, to say the least ; 
and there is one valid argument for 
its truth which concurs with and 
corroborates its other evidences. 
Moreover, since a revelation is 
morally necessary even in respect 
to things which are not above 
reason, and there is no other which 
presetits any serious claim to belief 
except the Christian revelation as 
promulgated by the Catholic Church, 
the same argument which avails for 
natural religion avails also for the 
Catholic religion. 

Mr. Mallock applies himself to 
the moral part of the question, ap- 
pealing to the moral sense of those 
who are enjoying the benefits of 
Christianity, not to let themselves 
be .despoiled of these benefits by 
an atheistic revolution which can 
never substitute anything equally 
good or better in place of what it 
seeks to destroy. He attempts to 
prove too much, and his opponents 
have therefore gained an advantage 
in arguing against his extreme as- 
sertions. Human nature, like all 
nature, is essentially good and can- 
not be totally depraved. Satan is 
not totally depraved. A rational 
nature cannot seek or approve evil 
as evil, or falsehood as falsehood, 
but only under an aspect of the 
good and the true. Prescinding 
from every consideration of God as 
the absolute truth and goodness, 
prescinding from every considera- 
tion of a future life of retribution, 
the true and the good are cogniza- 
ble and lovable in the nature of 
things. The true statement of the 
case is, that we are rationally 
obliged to ascend from the know- 
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ledge and love of the created good 
to the uncreated. Those who are 
only negatively turned away from 
the uncreated good can have the 
inchoate and implicit religion and 
morality of natural conscience 
stimulating and directing them to- 
ward virtue. This cannot be per- 
fect, however, without the philoso- 
phy of the wise. In the present 
condition of human nature this phi- 
losophy cannot be perfect without a 
higher rule given by divine revela- 
tion, which is morally necessary to 
give even philosophers a complete 
system of natural theology and 
ethics. Moreover, it is necessary, 
considering the state of the mass of 
mankind, that even this philosophy 
of rational nature should be taught 
them and enforced upon them by 
the way of a teaching founded on 
divine revelation, in order that the 
knowledge and practice of even 
natural religion and morality may 


be made adequately certain, easy, 


and universal. This is all that Ca- 
tholic theology teaches, as any one 
may see by reading the decrees of 
the Vatican Council and their pre- 
ambles. Supposing, now, a system 
like positivism to prevail universal- 
ly, men are placed in a worse posi- 
tion than that of a mere negative 
privation of a complete natural re- 
ligion taught by the medium of re- 
velation. By their rejection of both 
religion and philosophy, they are 
in a state of positive aversion from 
the supreme and uncreated good, 
and positive denial of the prima- 
ry truths of their rational nature. 
Wherefore, they are destitute of 
the necessary foundation of private, 
social, and political morality and 
order, and without sufficient safe- 
guards against the violent outbreaks 
of the passions. A total deprava- 
tion and corruption of human na- 
ture is indeed impossible; there 
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cannot be a total obliteration of 
morality, and an absolute degrada- 
tion to the bestial state. Never- 
theless, there must be a degree of 
disorder and debasement generally 
resulting which is frightful to con- 
template, and which tends toward 
moral chaos and anarchy. All this 
is without direct reference to the 
absolutely supernatural end and 
destiny of the human race, which 
we are not now considering. The 
positivists do not venture to deny 
this, and can only forecast a new 
order to come out of the revolution 
and chaos after some millenniums, 
when the present and many suc- 
ceeding generations will be extinct 
nullities. 

In view of this dismal prospect, 
every rightly-constituted mind and 
heart must shrink back appalled 
from the idea that Christianity may 
be an illusion, and nothing true 
but a series of phenomena known 
and tested by sensible experience 
which spring from no first cause, 
have no final object, and offer to 
the intellect and the will no ideal 
term in which they can find rest as 
the intelligible and desirable good 
which is supreme. However, the 
true and final issue is the naked 
question of the intrinsic, objective 
truth of Christianity, as a super- 
natural religion which contains 
within its sphere the natural; and 
of its certain cognoscibility by the 
human mind. We look, therefore, 
to see if there is some common 
measure recognized by our author 
and by ourself, which can be ap- 
plied as a criterion of truth. 

We find that he recognizes sense- 
cognition, consciousness, testimony, 
and the concurrent judgment of 
the competent upon matter of 
scientific knowledge, as sufficient 
sources of certitude and furnishing 
an exact criterion. External, and 
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internal or psychological pheno- 
mena, are the object; the correla- 
tion of this object in accordance 
with the laws of mind with the 
conscious Ego or subject, is truth. 
We are happy to find here some 
elements of sound logic and psy- 
chology, and some solid basis for a 
rational argument. We much pre- 
fer positivism thus presented to 
scepticism, to the grosser and more 
abject materialism, and even to a 
vague transcendentalism. That the 
human subject is essentially corpo- 
real as well as rational, that his 
knowledge begins from sense, that 
his primary, immediate object is 
the sensible manifested by pheno- 
mena, that he can proceed no fur- 
ther in natural cognition than the 
term to' which he can be led up 
from the sensible, that he has no 
other secondary and immediate 
object of intuitive cognition except 
by consciousness of self, all these are 
sound principles. Aristotle and 
St.Thomas have established so 
firmly and clearly these fundamen- 
tal relations of sense and mind 
against the visionary metaphysics of 
the ultra-idealists, that they have 
been and still are reproached by 
these latter as the masters of a sen- 
sualist system of philosophy. 

On the other hand, the same 
principles and reasoning which es- 
tablish the reality and objectivity 
of the sensible, and the infallibility 
of the spontaneous tendencies of 
the living, sensitive being toward 
the external, corporeal world, es- 
tablish equally the objectivity of 
all being which is a term of per- 
ception, and the infallibility of all 
spontaneous tendencies toward the 
intellectual and moral reality which 
is attained by ideal activity as an 
ideal object. The positivists who 
admit consciousness of self and 
psychical phenomena together with 
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the perception of sensible pheno- 
mena, and who recognize “laws 
of mind ” along with other laws of 
nature, according to which “ imma- 
terial relations” even of bodies are 
apprehended, and pronounced upon 
by mental judgments, open the way 
to metaphysics. A new element 
besides mere sensation is introduc- 
ed. Consciousness is more than a 
perception of impressions, on sensi- 
tive organs and the imagination, of 
sensible phenomena. Reflection is 
more than the return on past sen- 
sations. The intelligible, and the 
intelligent self, the essences of 
things immediately perceived by 
the light of the mind cast on the 
sensible phenomena, and the nature 
of the mind itself as manifested by 
these intellectual acts, are necessa- 
rily included within the sphere of 
the thinkable and knowable. 

Positivists are compelled to re- 
treat upon the ground of metaphy- 
sics in order to defend themselves. 
They will not be permitted to ig- 
nore all questions concerning first 
and final causes, or to make, with 
impunity and unchallenged, their 
assertion that all true philosophy, 
that is, science of real things in their 
principles and deepest causes, is an 
illusion. They have got to defend 
themselves and. to argue against 
their opponents, which they cannot 
do by mere physics or empirical 
logic. The battle-ground is the 
field of metaphysics, where they 
have long ago been beaten by an- 
ticipation, and will be beaten again 
and again, as often as they venture 
on the contention. 

In respect to the facts and the 
truths of the Christian revelation, 
also, they are obliged to meet in a 
square issue the whole question of 
the evidences, and of the motives 
of credibility. Testimony and a 
sufficient consent of the competent 
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are’ admitted as sources of certi- 
tude. No kind of cloudy idealism, 
no @ priori plea in bar of evidence 
and argument, is open to them, in 
consistency with the principles on 
which they establish the certainty 
of the physical sciences and of his- 
tory. Religion is established on 
sensible facts which are necessarily 
connected with the authority of 
those who are the human instru- 
ments of manifesting the truth and 
law of God, and with the doctrines 
which they proclaim. Here, again, 
assertions, sophistical arguments, a 
studied ignoring of real issues, or 
an ignorance of the merits of the 
case which comes from inattention 
or want of thought, will only serve 
to show the weakness “f their cause 
and to make their defeat more 
signal. 

Nothing can be more completely 
opposite to the truth than the 
statement of the author of TZhe 
Value of Life: 


“ Catholicism is the religion of failure, 
of ignorance, of weakness, of despair” 
(Pp. 249). 


Positivism is the result of a sen- 
timent that all human history and 
activity thus far is a failure. It is 
a profession of absolute and neces- 
sary ignorance in respect to every- 
thing which the mind of man, that 
curtosum ingenium which seeks for 
wisdom in the science of the deep- 
est causes, has always most desired 
to investigate and know. It is a 
confession of 2 weakness, an infir- 
mity, a fatal disease in the very 
nature of man, which dooms every 
human being to decay and extinc- 
tion. It is an outcry of despair, 
proclaiming that all the aspirations 
after a perfect ideal, a supreme fe- 
licity, the attainment of a sovereign 
and incorruptible good, which have 
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swelled the hearts of the noblest of 
men, are illusions. The essence 
of the power and attractiveness of 
the Catholic religion does not lie 
“in the consolation it offers to 
those who cannot get what they 
want,” nor does positivism under- 
take, much less prove that it is able 
“to show people how to get what 
they want,” unless they want to 
deny their intellectual nature, and 
to rid themselves of the dread of 
future retribution for their sins, 
that they may enjoy the few and 
uncertain pleasures of a short ex- 
istence on the earth. The mind 
of man wants truth of an order 
higher than physical and social 
science ; knowledge of the infinite, 
faith in the sovereign and absolute 
good—in a word, God. His heart 
wants a sovereign ideal of absolute 
beauty and perfection as the object 
of asatisfying and undying love—in 
a word, union with God. The Ca- 
tholic religion offers him what will 
satisfy both the mind and the will, 
and points out the way to attain 
this supreme end. Positivism does 
nothing but offer a wretched sub- 
stitute, which, wretched as it is, 
cannot be reached by the majority 
of men who are now living, and is 
only promised to mankind after 
some millenniums have passed, to 
console them for the loss of belief in 
God and the hope of immortality. 
Science is dishonored when it is 
made a stalking-horse for this dis- 
mal, abhorrent ghoul of atheism. 
We have a profound respect for 
the physical sciences and for their 
methods and discoveries. Mathe- 
matics, and all the physical scien- 
ces founded on mathematical rea- 
soning and experimental induc- 
tion, are, in our opinion, among 
the strongest barriers against scep- 
ticism, and against every kind of 
vain speculation contrary to sound, 
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Catholic philosophy. We regard 
the present aberrations of certain 
votaries of science as a temporary 
delirium which will soon run its 
course. We look to see the disor- 
ders of pseudo-science cured by 
genuine science, to see scientific 
clouds of doubt scattered by rays 
of scientific light, and to see har- 
mony reign among all branches of 
true knowledge, with faith reigning 
over all in undisputed supremacy. 
The ideal has its foundation in 
reality, the real its reason in the 
ideal. Sensible facts are indisso- 
lubly bound with universal and 
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necessary truths, and the mind is 
led by the hand from sense to 
theology. Sensible and_ historical 
facts are indissolubly bound with 
the truth of revealed mysteries. 
Whatever establishes the certainty 
of science and history, necessarily 
establishes at the same time the 
rational certitude of the motives of 
the credibility of the Christian re- 
ligion. The cause of science and 
the cause of faith are but one cause, 
and neither has more than one 
real opponent, which is Unscience. 
“ Dixit imsipiens in corde suo, Non 
est Deus.” 
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LiTTLe Baby! gift from Heaven, 
Sent to fill.our days with love, 
Hearken we, before thee bending, 
For thy message from above. 


Do thy blue eyes see the glory 


Of thy soul’s home left behind ? 
Do thy fingers clasped hold treasure 
Earthly seeking cannot find ? 


Dost thou wonder at us mortals, 
At our strange and uncouth phrase ? 
Heark’ning thou, perchance, thine angel 
Who beholds the Father’s face. 


When thou smilest doth our Lady 
Whisper how her blesséd Son 

Once to earth came, just as thou art, 
Just as helpless, little one ? 


Whispers she how dear he holds thee, 
How she loves thee for his sake ? 
Seeks to bind thee with love’s fetters 
Worldly touch can never break. 


We are deaf: in vain we listen, 
Those sweet words we cannot hear ; 
Yet we feel the love protecting 
Keeping evil from thee, dear. 
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We are blind: the heavenly glory 
Hath grown dim before our eyes ; 

Yet our prayers for thee ascending 
Even reach the far-off skies, 


As we pray, the loving Shepherd 
Sinless keep thee, precious one, 

Till earth’s weary days are over 
And the crown for heaven is won. 


Baby! at thy mother gazing, 
Softly smiling in her face, 

Dost thou in her loving glahces 
Heaven’s earthly shadow trace ? 


Do her words, so strangely moulded, 
Bear to thee a meaning clear ? 

Do her kisses showered upon thee 
Make our cold earth seem more dear ? 


Unto us so near thou seemest 
To the home we seek on high, 

That the light within its portals 
Seems around thy brow to lie. 


Little treasure, Christ’s redeemed one! 
With sweet reverence we gaze, 
Thinking of another Infant 
Born for us in other days ; 


One Divine, who bore thy likeness— 
All thy pain and weakness bore, 

Whose child-eyes with love sought Mary’s, 
Fraught with worship, bending o’er. 


Little hands outstretched with yearning— 
Baby hands as frail as thine— 

Soothing with their touch the weary ; 
Hands sore-wounded, sweet heart mine. 


Bearing of the thorns no shadow, 
Sweet with peace the brow divine ; 
Unto us that peace he leaveth, 
Our woes shareth—thine and mine. 


Darling! if the sacred shadow 
Of his thorns should ever rest 

On thy brow, ah! do not blindly 
Cast from thee a gift so blest. 


He will give thee love and patience, 
With the*thorns his peace will blend— 

So, thou bearest still his likeness, 
Dearest, even to the end. 
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BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA, AUTHOR OF ‘A WOMAN’S TRIAILS,’’ “‘1zA’s sTORY,” ‘‘ A SALON IN THE LAST 


DAYS OF THE EMPIRE,” *‘ 


FREDERIC OZANAM,” “ PEARL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


JULES’ MESSAGE. 


Mme. Bisot dropped in that 
evening to ‘consult Jeanne about 
cheeses that she was taking to the 
fair ; for, though no cow had been 
kept at Quatre Vents since the 
bountiful days of Gripard pére, the 
fame of Jeanne’s dairy in olden 
times still lived, and made her an 
authority on all such matters. 

“It’s a long step to the fair, and 
if you like a lift in my carto/e you’re 
welcome to it,” said Mme. Bibot. 

“You're always neighborly, Mme. 
Bibot; but I’m not thinking of 
going to the fair this year,” replied 
Jeanne. 

“Then I'll take the fetiote,” said 
Mme. Bibot with ready good-nature, 
nodding at Follette. 

“Thank you, Mme. Bibot; but 
I am not going either,” said Fol- 
lette, without looking up from her 
work. 

“What? Eh?” said Gripard, 
turning sharp round on her. “Of 
course thou art going; Mme. Bi- 
bot will give thee the jaunt there 
and back, and Victor will look after 
thee at the fair, and dance with 
thee, and so will all the lads in Ba- 
caram, and the lads from every 
Gave side along the Adour. Tut, 
tut! Of course she'll go to the 
fair.” 

Follette made no answer. There 
was no use in quarrelling about it 
before the time came, but she was 
resolved that cart-ropes should not 
drag her to Barache, or, if they 
did, she would be whipped rather 
than dance with Victor. 

VOL, XXX.—29 


Gripard took her silence for sub- 
mission, and no more was said 
about it for the moment. 

Victor was not present at the lit- 
tle scene; if he had been he would 
not have been so easily deceived. 

He watched Follette with eyes 
made sharper by the knowledge 
that his interests were in her keep- 
ing, and he saw that her mind was 
set against him. He guessed, too, 
that under her gentle exterior she 
had a will that would prove a match 
for Gripard’s; but not, he flattered 
himself, for his. There was not 
much chivalry in Victor’s nature ; 
he did not look upon a woman’s 
heart as a guerdon to be won, but 
as a prize to be clutched at, a prey 
to be entrapped, or an obstacle to 
be overcome. He would much ra- 
ther marry Follette with her own 
sweet will; but marry her he would. 
Meantime he meant to try his best 
to win her consent. And he meant 
to treat her kindly when he had 
won it and made her his wife. 
Was it merely her uncle’s money- 
bags that he covéted? Victor was 
only twenty, and love of money had 
scarcely hardened his heart to the 
exclusion of all better loves. He 
was only twenty, and Follette was 
sixteen and the comeliest maiden 
on the mountain-side. 

Follette was on the watch be- 
times next morning, and as soon 
as she descried the dwarf, astride 
the miller’s horse, jogging up the 
road she hurried off to the river. 

_, ‘Well, Nicol, did you see him ?’ 
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“ Yes, and he sends you this.” 

Nicol thrust his hand into his 
pocket and brought out another 
little box. 

“ And he says he can’t go with- 
out seeing you,” continued Nicol ; 
“that he will wait for the fair, and 
that you must come and meet him 
there.” 

Follette’s dark eyes grew bright- 
er with joy. 

“Oh! thank you, Nicol. Iam so 
much obliged to you! I wish I 
had a nice present to give you; but 
take this and buy yourself something 
at the fair.” 

She held up-a few pence to him; 
but the dwarf drew away his hand. 

“T don’t want your money; Jules 
Valdory thanked me, and Victor 
Bart will be vexed, and that is pay 
enough for Nicol.” 

He shouldered his hump and 
turned sulkily from her. 

“J did not mean to hurt you, 


Nicol,” said Follette, vexed at hav- 
ing affronted him. 
“What does it matter? 


Nicol 
is only a dog. He never does any- 
thing but for a kick or a bone; he 
is only made to be mocked.” And 
seizing the heavy mane of the horse, 
he drove him into the middle of the 
stream and left Follette standing 
on the bank, disconsolate and peni- 
tent. 

Jeanne saw her come tripping 
back to the house, and noticed how 
light her step was, and how dif- 
ferent she seemed altogether from 
the moping, languid creature of 
the last two days. Follette passed 
through the kitchen without speak- 
ing ; for Gripard was toting up his 
accounts, and while this operation 
lasted the household held its breath. 
But as she passed quickly on, and 
ran up the stair to herroom, Jeanne 
followed the child wistfully, and 
wondered what had happened to 
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light those lamps of joy in her 
eyes. 

Follette’s room was a whitewash- 
ed garret with a slanting roof and 
no furniture to speak of, but she 
thought it as beautiful as any lady’s 
boudoir. The truckle-bed, the 
three-legged stool, the deal table 
with its broken pitcher, the cup- 
board in the wall where she kept 
her clothes, comprised, to her, every 
modern convenience, while her 
love of ornament was abundantly 
satisfied by a small looking-glass 
over the mantelpiece and two col- 
ored prints, all gifts from Jules; a 
terra-cotta Madonna, Jules’ work, 
enthroned under the looking-glass, 
fed her simple devotion and smiled 
on her like the presiding divinity 
of the little white room. Follette 
loved her garret as the anchorite 
loves his cell or the scholar his quiet 
study, and flew to it whenever she 
was vexed or angry or in trouble. 
She would sit on her three-legged 
stool by the little diamond-pan- 
ed casement, and look out over 
the babbling Gave, and the forest, 
and the billowy mountains, and 
dream sweet nothing-at-all dreams 
like any chatelaine in her bower. 
But she did not sit down to dream 
now. She took her little box from 
her pocket, and opened it with 
fluttering fingers, expecting to find 
a curling lock of hair inside; but 
instead of this she beheld a pair 
of gold ear-rings, Moorish fili- 
gree crescents with sequins drop- 
ping from them. Follette put her 
hand to her mouth to stop the 
scream of delight that nearly es- 
caped her. Then, clasping her 
hands, she gazed at the glittering 
trinket in breathless admiration. 
She had never seen anything so 
beautiful, except once at Barache 
in the jeweller’s shop-window. Af- 
ter a spell of speechless awe she 
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ventured to take them out of the 
box, where they lay on alittle cush- 
ion of rose-colored wool, and held 
them up to the light and made the 
sequins dance. 

How Jules must love her to send 
her such a splendid gift! There 
was no calculating what it must 
have cost, for Follette had no pre- 
cedent in her mind for even mak- 
ing a guess; but it must be a great 
sum of money. 

“ What would my uncle say if he 
saw them ?” thought Follette. She 
went to the glass and put the rings 
in her ears, and turned her head td 
the light and shook it to see the 
effect of the glittering little bits of 
gold. The effect was splendid, de- 
lightful, and Follette, after examin- 
ing them at her ease, took the rings 
out carefully and laid them back 
on their pink pillow, and hid the 
box away in her cupboard. She 
longed to show her treasure to 
Jeanne at once, but she dared not. 
Gripard was so sharp and so sus- 
picious, and Jeanne would for a 
certainty cry out when she beheld 
the rings, and then what a scene 
there would be. 

“T will wear them at the fair, 
and Jules will be pleased,” thought 
Follette. “And how furious Vic- 
tor will be!” And this reflection 
lent an additional charm to the 
prospect of pleasing Jules. With 
a heightened glow on her cheeks 
she tripped down stairs and sat to 
her basket of socks. They were 
nearly all Gripard’s, but there were 
a few of Victor’s. She had never 
grudged mending Victor’s before, 
but she felt aggrieved to-day at 
having to do it, and took great 
long stitches that made lumps in 
the well-darned soles. Miserly 
Victor! who never made her the 
least little present, though he had 
more money than Jules, for he kept 
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sheep upon the mountains, and 
sold them well, as Follette knew, 
and Jeanne too; but Victor was 
so clever there was no use telling 
Gripard, for he would deny it, and 
make her uncle believe it was a 
wicked invention of theirs to injure 
him. 

Was her uncle never going to be 
done with the accounts this morn- 
ing? They only made one short 
row of figures, but there he sat 
poring over them this hour, mum- 
bling and muttering to himself 
(cursing, Follette suspected), while 
he stretched out the fingers of his 
left hand, and drew them slowly 
up into his palm with a crab-like 
movement that gave Follette the 
creeps, but which apparently assist- 
ed him in his calculations. 

When at last they were over, he 
squeezed the greasy old book into 
his tightly-buttoned coat, and, to 
Follette’s surprise, asked for his 
hat, and hobbled out alone to look 
at the mushrooms and the celery, 
and peer about the garden. She 
flew up to her room, slipped the 
rings into her ears, ran down to 
the scullery, and stood demurely 
before Jeanne, who was busy wash- 
ing vegetables. 

“Bonne Vierge Marie!” ex- 
claimed Jeanne, drawing her hands 
out of the tub and making a towel 
of her blue apron. “ Where ever 
didst thou get those ?” 

“Can’t you guess? Who could 
have given them to me but Jules ?” 

Follette told how it had come 
about, and how they must now both 
go to the fair. 

“My uncle will think I am giving 
in to please him,” said the design- 
ing little thing, “and that you are 
coming to please me. But are not 
the ear-rings pretty, Jeanne ?” 

“Pretty? They are divine! 
They are fit for a queen, child 
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What heaps of money the foolish 
lad must have paid for them !” 
And Jeanne, unclasping her hands, 
spread them out with a gesture ex- 
pressive of piles and piles of gold. 

“Fle is generous; he ought to 
be a prince,” said Follette, more 
proud of Jules than of his gift. 

“But where can he have got the 
money, little one?” said Jeanne, 
surveying the bright spangles that 
made Follette’s pink ears shine 
again. 

“He must have sold his groups, 
petite mére; he had some fine 
ones, he told us, you remember? 
But I will scold him.” 

“Nay, nay, scolding will do no 
good. ‘Thou must coax him to be 
more careful till he has conquered 
the marble, and then he may buy 
thee as many trinkets as he likes.” 

Follette heard footsteps outside, 
so she snatched the rings out of 
her ears and hid them away preci- 
pitately. 

It was Gripard. 

‘That evening he told Follette, in 
a tone that implied his determina- 
tion to be obeyed, that she was to 
go to the fair on Tuesday. 

“If you will have it, my uncle,” 
replied Follette, with a little pout ; 
“but then Jeanne must come. I 
won't go without Jeanne.” 

“ Jeanne shall go,” said Gripard, 
delighted to find her so docile, and 
taking no notice of the pout. 

The child was free to show her 
little temper so long as she did 
his bidding. . 


There was a slight fall of snow 
during the night, then it froze, and 
at sunrise a pearly fog hung like a 
white gauze veil over the moun- 
tains, causing great alarm at Baca- 
ram, for the success of the fair de- 
pended entirely on the weather. 
‘Towards nine o’clock, however, the 
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sunbeams rent the mist, and it 
rolled away far up the hills like 


. vanishing smoke, and all promised 


to go well with the day. 

Follette could have sung for joy ; 
but she had to keep up an appear- 
ance of reluctant compliance with 
her uncle’s will, so she kept her 
song in her heartand dressed herself 
in silence. When the last fold was 
pinned in her kerchief, and the last 
touch given to her toilet, she put 
her precious little box in her pocket 
and ran in to Jeanne. 

They went down together. Vic- 
tor stood ready waiting to see them 
off. He looked‘ remarkably well. 
His fair complexion and blue eyes 
gave him an air of frankness that 
sat well on his youth, and his well- 
knit figure showed to advantage in 
his Sunday clothes. There was no 
denying he was a young man whom 
any girl might be proud to meet on 
the war-path. But Follette was de- 
termined he should not meet her 
there. She did not deign to say 
merct when he assisted her into 
Mme. Bibot’s cart, but seated her- 
self without taking the least notice 
of him, while she laughed and prat- 
tled with everybody else. Victor 
took the snub like an angel, tucked 
the blanket about her feet, and saw 
that nothing was forgotten. Then 
the cart drove off, and he strode 
on after it towards the forest. He 
had bargained with one of the 
farmers for a donkey-cart to carry 
Gripard’s wares to the market, and 
it had gone off in company with a 
number of others before Mme. Bi- 
bot’s vehicle started. He was in 
high spirits, and bore himself with 
the air of one to whom war means 
conquest. 

All the village was out of doors 
and drifting off to the forest. Well- 
to-do farmers crossed over from the 
Basque country in picturesque cos | 
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tumes, and riding on mules whose 
bells tinkled musically as they came 
down themountain-side. Jean Brie, 
the miller, made a fine figure in his 
gig behind his big gray horse; the 
brewer bestrode his cob with the 
air of a man who has money in his 
till; and M.and Mme. Tarac jaunt- 


ed along in their high-wheeled cart, - 


dispensing good-morrows to every 
one. Nicol had started betimes on 
foot, for the walk was long, and he 
needs must rest now and then on 
the road; his hump was heavy, the 
children said. . 

The forest was just now in all 
its beauty, a wilderness of marble 
illuminated by the morning sun- 
light, ablaze in spotless white. 
The genii of the woods had pass- 
ed that way and touched every 
tree with their magic wands. Here 
a blighted trunk was changed into 
a Greek torso; there a fallen stem 
crouched like a crocodile that had 
strayed away from the brown bo- 
som of the Nile, and lay paralyzed 
in the snow; the trees ran into line 
and formed Corinthian colonnades, 
or stood apart in fantastic shapes, 
like nymphs poised on crooked 
pedestals, or satyr-like figures that 
reminded Follette of Nicol. Here 
an Arab of the desert, lance in 
rest, came riding on a dromedary; 
there rose up some 


“ Stately tower, or palace fair, 
Or ruins pendent in the air.” 


The noisy human stream that stir- 
red the silence of the forest made 
no disturbance in its beauty, but 
gave a soul to the sleeper, a voice 
to the dumb white harmonies. 
Follette took out her golden rings 
and fastened them in her ears, and 
sat smiling to herself complacently 
and thinking how she could best 
tease Jules. It would be so pleas- 
ant to vex him one moment and 
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smile lim into good-humor the 
next. 

“Why, bless my eyesight! what 
has come to the little one?” ex- 
claimed Mme. Bibot, as she turned 
round suddenly and beheld the 
trinkets dancing and_ sparkling 
against the pinky brown cheeks. 

Follette blushed up and laughed. 

“They're pretty, an’t they?” 
she said. 

“ Pretty ?, They’re fit for Mme. la 
Préfete! Sly little pussy-cat! That 
was what Victor Bart was at when 
he was tucking in the blanket !” 

“Victor Bart had nothing to do 
with them,” said Follette, with a 
saucy toss of her head. “ Victor 
never makes me _ presents; I 
wouldn’t take one from him if he 
asked me.” 

“Vrai ?”’ said Mme. Bibot, look- 
ing at Jeanne dubiously. “ Ah ¢a, 
what an old fool I am not to 
have guessed!’’ she cried, as a 
sudden light broke on her. “ Of 
course it was Jules Valdory! And 
a handsomer lad than Jules won't 
dance with a pretty maid at the 
fair to-day. Here we are! He! 
Nicol! Lend a hand, little man, 
and help me to unload these bas- 
kets.” 

There was a clear space in the 
forest where the carts and wag- 
ons pulled up, and the process of 
alighting and unloading was going 
on amidst a great chatter of tongues 
and neighborly greetings when 
Mme. Bibot’s cariole appeared. 
“Bestir thyself, Nicol, and carry 
these off to my stall; we will ‘open 
the basketsthere. What! youhere, 
Mme. Pastrin? Come all the way 
from Tarbes to bowl my cheeses 
out of the market ?” 

This was to an old woman of 
eighty, whose cheeses had been fa- 
mous for half a century until Mme. 
Bibot got the secret of their pecu- 
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liar make, and drove old Mme. Pas- 
trin out of the field in the annual 
battle of the cheeses at Barache. 
Jeanne was exchanging good-mor- 
rows with everybody, and Follette, 
under cover of the confusion, was 
free to cast her eyes round in 
search of Jules; but she did not 
see him. 

“Look to the left towards the 
Oak of Justice,” said somebody in 
a low voice, nudging her. Follette 
turned round and saw Nicol at her 
elbow. She looked quickly in the 
direction he named, and saw Jules’ 
curly head amidst a group where 
his tall figure and gay Basque 
costume made him conspicuous. 
Drawn by the magnetism of her 
glance, he turned, too, and in a 
moment came bounding along to 
her side. 

“Te voila donc!” exclaimed 
Jeanne, her mahogany face un- 
puckering in a burst of smiles as 
she beamed on him. “So thou art 
here to amuse thyself instead of 
being in Paris.” 


“It was a guignon, petite mére; 


I could not get away,” replied 
Jules, with an arch smile. “ The 
Fates were against it.” 

“Who be they? The Follies, 
mayhap? They mock us old folk 
with big words nowadays, the 
youngsters do,” said Jeanne; and 
she turned to finish her gossip with 
the occupant of a market cart that 
had drawn up near them. 

“So you thought I was going off 
without bidding you good-by ?” 
said Jules aside to Follette. 

She tossed her head saucily. 

“ How do you like my ear-rings ?” 
she said. 

“I dare say they are very pret- 
ty.” 
“Everybody is admiring them,” 
said Follette, pretending to be 
piqued. 
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“Petite coquette! You are very 
fond of being admired. I wonder 
who you will have to admire you 
while I am away.” 

“ Everybody,” said Follette, dart- 
ing a wicked glance at him. 

Jules’ face clouded over. 

“I think you might find some- 
thing pleasanter to say to me 
before I leave you. I wonder 
whether you care about my going, 
and whether you will have patience 
to wait for me.” 

“If you are afraid to trust me, 
say so, and I will not hold you to 
your promise.” 

“ How ready you are to give me 
up! I did not say I was afraid.” 

“ You are jealous.” 

“Yes, I am jealous, because I 
love you. Follette, if you loved 
me as I love you, you would un- 
derstand it. But let us come away 
out of this crowd; I have so much 
to say to you. And if you want to 
pick a quarrel we had better be 
where we can do our quarrelling 
quietly.” 

He made his way on through 
the carts and the people, and then 
in amongst the trees, and they 
were soon out of ear-shot, and 
everybody was too busy to look 
after them. 

“ Follette, tell me something,” 
said Jules, looking down on her 
with a glance that was eager and 
stern: “if I were to stay away 
longer than you expected, and that 
anything happened to prevent my 
sending you word why, would you 
doubt me ?” 

“ No,” said Follette. 

“ You would go on trusting me?” 

“Of course I would! But why 
do you ask me such funny ques- 
tions?” She looked up at him, sur- 
prised and a little alarmed. 

“T was only thinking—one never 
can tell what may happen. But 
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you are sure you would always be- 
lieve in me, no matter what any- 
body might say ?” 

“Nothing that anybody could 
say would make me give up be- 
lieving in you. You never told 
stories or played wicked tricks like 
Victor. I always believed in you, 
and I always will.’ 

“My own little Follette!” said 
the young man, taking her hand 
and leading her farther away into 
the white maze of the forest. “I 
was only thinking that as I dare 
not write to you, but only to 
Jeanne, who will have to take my 
letters to M. le Curé to read, it 
might happen that one of them got 
lost, and you would be without 
news, and then you would be won- 
dering why. But you never would 
think I had forgotten you ?” 

“ No, I should never think that,” 
said Follette, laughing at the ab- 
surdnotion. “You have beenaway 
at your Volontariat long enough to 
forget.me, if you had been in- 
clined.” 

Follette knew nothing of life be- 
yond her village, nothing of the 
great city with its snares and pit- 
falls, nor of the altered conditions 
of life that awaited Jules there, 
and which might change his esti- 
mate of all things, making that 
commonplace and wearisome which 
he had hitherto found beautiful. 
She only knew that opportunities 
were to be found there ‘that he 
longed for and without which he 
could never be a sculptor. He 
loved his art, and for its sake he 
was going to Paris to lead a lonely 
life of toil and privation, so as to 
make friends amongst the masters 
and learn to disinter the forms of 
beauty that slept within the block. 
Of other less austere delights and 
compensations that might await 
him in that distant world little 
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Follette guessed nothing. If she 
had been of coarser fibre she 
might have been jealous of this 
passion that was strong enough to 
lure her lover away from her; but 
the little plebeian maid had an in- 
stinct that informed her of the no- 
bility of his choice and reconcil- 
ed her to the sacrifice it exacted. 
She was proud of the lofty ambi- 
tion that raised her lover above 
herself, and it did not enter into 
her mind that any other rival could 
ever step in between them. 

“ Follette,” said Jules, while they 
strolled on through the white trees, 
that made no hindrance to the 
sunlight, “Gripard may insist on 
your marrying Victor. What would 
you do then ?” 

“What puts that silly notion 
into your head?” said Follette. 
“My uncle has never thought of 
such a thing.” 

“You are mistaken; he has 
made up his mind that you shall 
marry Victor. Victor himself told 
me so, and I suspected it before.” 

“Tt is not true,” replied Fol- 
lette; “he said it to vex you.” 

But, while denying it so emphati- 
cally, she felt suddenly convinced 
that it was true. 

“Tt is one of Victor’s lies,” she 
said angrily; “you know he tells 
lies). He has not dared say it to 
me. I wish he did. I would let 
him see !” 

“He would not mind that. He 
would persevere till he had his 
own way. He has a will of iron, 
Victor.” 

“So have I,” said Follette, with 
a defiant air that looked adorable 
to Jules. 

“What a little vixen of a wife it 
will make !” he said, laughing; upon: 
which Follette grew very red, and 
tossed her head with a movement 
that made her ear-rings dance. 
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“But, Follette, suppose—I am 
only supposing,” continued Jules— 
“that it should be true, and that 
your uncle insisted? He can be 
cruel when he likes ; he might turn 
you out of the house in a passion 
some day, as he did me. What 
would you do then ?” 

“T would go.” 

“Where to, child ?” 

“To the good God and the Ma- 
donna. They would take care of 
me. But, Jules, why are you fan- 
cying such dreadful things that are 
never going to happen? Let us 
only love one another, and all will 
come right.” 

Jules had nothing to urge against 
this sweet philosophy, and called 
himself an ,idiot for taking any less 
rose-colored view of the future. 

But the fair was -now in full 
swing, and the band was playing a 
martial air that spirited on buyers 
and sellers to the fight. 

“ Jeanne will be wondering what 
has become of us,” said Follette. 
“ Let us go and find her.” 

Jules was reluctant, but he turn- 
ed with her and walked back to 
the busy, animated scene. 

The booths were surrounded by 
noisy crowds; flags were flying 
from kiosks in every direction. In 
a pagoda, high-perched at one end 
of the market, was the orchestra, 
and near it, in a space swept clear 
of the snow, and marked off at 
each corner by poles decorated 
with flags and evergreens, the danc- 
ing was going on. At the other 
end a Court of Justice was being 
held by an elder who sat enthron- 
ed on the gnarled trunk of an oak, 
and acted as judge, jury, and advo- 
cate in a variety of cases that 
might have puzzled the wisdom of 
Solomon. The Oak of Justice, as 
the patriarchal court was called, 
was a relic of the feudal times 
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when the king of France, seated 
beneath / chéne dr Roi, dealt out 
justice to his people. It had not, 
however, merely lingered amongst 
the unprogressive population of 
the mountains as a picturesque 
custom; it exercised the sway of 
a legitimate tribunal, and many 
were the knotty points unravelled, 
the contracts made and dissolved, 
the quarrels settled by the respect- 
able elder who sat under the white 
branches of the forest pontiff. He 
had a large circle round him when 
Jules and Follette passed. But 
this was nothing compared to the 
audience which the menagerie com- 
manded close by, for the bears 
were the most popular persons of 
the whole fair. 

“Would you not like to feed 
the bears?” said Jules; and he 
went to the nearest cake-stall and 
brought back a bagful of buns, 
which Follette proceeded to pass 
in to big and little Bruin through 
the bars of the cage. She was still 
feeding them when Victor caught 
sight of her from his stall, where 
he was clearing first-rate profits for 
Gripard’s celery and mushrooms, 
and for eggs and poultry that came 
no one knew from where, but cer- 
tainly not from Quatre Vents. 
As he watched Follette he forgot 
his sales for a moment, and her 
uncle’s money-bags, and everything 
éxcept the lovely young face, just 
now aglow with fun and happiness; 
her eyes danced with excitement, 
her dimples were all alight, as she 
tossed in the bits of cake which 
Bruin begged for, standing on his 
hind legs, with fore-paws hanging, 
amidst the laughter and applause 
of the bystanders. And there was 
that fellow Jules standing beside 
her as if she belonged to him! 
Victor felt at the moment that he 
would have sacrificed his day’s 
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gains for the satisfaction of thrash- 
ing Jules. It was he, no doubt, 
who had given her those ear-rings 
that made the bright young face 
look brighter. “Sweet Follette! 
Why can’t I make you care for 
me?” thought Victor ; but a custo- 
mer callgd to him fora capon, and 
he had to leave the solution of this 
enigma for the moment and attend 
to business. He cleared his stall 
as quickly as possible, and, in high 
good-humor with his sales, started 
off in search of amusement—and 
Follette. 

“ Where have you been all this 
time? I have been hunting the 
fair for you,” he said, coming up 
behind her. 

“What did you want with me?” 
was the cool rejoinder. 

“T wanted to know if you will 
dance with me. Will you, Fol- 
lette ?” 

“T don’tknow. Oh! look at that 
bear. What a greedy beast he 
is! I stuffed him with such lots of 
cakes ; and just see, he is begging for 
more!” She turned back to the 
cage and gave all her attention to 
Bruin pére, who looked very comi- 
cal as he caught a bun in his fore- 
paws and began demurely munch- 
ing it, while he sat upright on his 
hind quarters. 

“Would you mind answering 
me?” said Victor. 

“Oh! I forgot. I promised the 
first dance to Jules,” said Follette, 
looking round to see where he was. 

“T will put up with the second.” 

“Well, if I’m not too tired after 
the first; but I dare say I will be. 
Where is Jeanne ?” 

“T left her with Mme. Bibot. I 
suppose she’s with her still. Fol- 
lette,” he said, lowering his voice 
a little, “I know you don’t want 
to dance with me; but the patron 
will ask me whether you did or 
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not, and it may be as well if I can 
say you did.” 

Follette understood the covert 
threat, and she was in no mood to 
take it meekly. 

“Did he send you here to spy 
on me ?” she asked, turning on him, 
while her eyes flashed angrily. “In 
that case I make you my compli- 
ments !” 

“You take every word I say 
amiss,” said Victor, swallowing his 
vexation and only seeming hurt. 
“Let me take you back to Jeanne, 
at any rate. I can tell him you 
were with her when he questions 
me. I am thinking of you, Fol- 
lette, not of myself. I can’t think 
why you hate meso,” he added with 
feeling. 

“TI never said I hated you; only 
I wish you would leave me alone.” 

“T wish I could, but I can’t,” he 
said, speaking quickly. “I wish 


it was I who was going away in- 


stead of Jules. Then I would leave 
you alone, and you would be kap- 
py, and I would try to forget you.” 

Follette’s heart smote her. Did 
he really care for her so much? 
And yet, if so, why could he not 
leave her alone when he saw that 
he only tormented her? But Jules 
came up and claimed her for the 
dance, and Follette, for the mo- 
ment, forgot everything else. 

When the two appeared, hand-in- 
hand, there was a general move- 
ment and every one fell back, leav- 
ing the space clear forthem. Jules 
danced with southern grace and 
agility, and no one rivalled him 
in picturesque fandango. Follette 
danced prettily at all times, but 
to-day her young limbs were vibrat- 
ing to the melody of unseen cho- 
risters, and every nerve thrilled to 
the spirited measure of the music. 
The brilliant colors of her dress, 
the short blue petticoat and crim- 
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son and gold head-kerchief, her 
glowing cheeks and thedewy bright- 
ness of her eyes, all formed a charm- 
ing picture amidst the winter trees, 
as, standing opposite Jules, she de- 
scribed a circle with both arms, 
striking the castagnettes high above 
her head, and swaying her body 
this way and that like a bird about 
to take flight. As the dance pro- 
ceeded the spectators grew more 
and more sympathetic, till at last 
they broke into applause; but Fol- 
lette, as the spirit of the dance took 
her, seemed to forget that any one 
was by, while Jules was conscious 
of no presence but hers, making 
his court to her through the passes 
and figures of the characteristic 
dance. When it was over he made 
her his final bow, and led her away 
amidst the cheers and admiration 
of the crowd. 

Victor had looked on in a rage 
of jealousy. He had no mind to 
ask Follette to dance with him 
now—the exhibition would have 
been too much to his disadvantage ; 
so he slunk away and interfered 
with her no more. 

“Tt is not worth while vexing her 
to-day,” he said tohimself. “ That 
fellow is going, and then I will 
have the game in my own hands.” 

So the lovers said their last good- 
by unmolested. Follette shed a 
few tears, but Jules kissed them 
away, and talked so brightly of the 
happy days that were in store for 
them when he came back that she 
caught his hopefulness and cheer- 
ed up, and they parted in sweet 
sorrow. 


The fair was over, Jules was 
gone, and Quatre Vents fell back 
into the even tenor of its way. 
Victor had told no tales, so things 
went smoothly between old Gri- 


pard and Follette. Jeanne even 
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noticed that Victor was always 
anxious to keep him in good-hu- 
mor, instead of setting him on to 
scold herself or Follette,as he had 
been used to do of late. 

Follette sat at her wheel, and 
mended and washed; and Jeanne 
went on moiling and toiling, and 
clacked in and out of the scullery, 
scraping carrots and washing po- 
tatoes; while Gripard smoked and 
spat, and growled over his rheuma- 
tism. So the days went on as 
monotonously as the tick of a 
clock. 

Jules wrote to announce his 
safe arrival in Paris, and then there 
was a long silence, until in the be- 
ginning of February another letter 
came : 


‘* MY DEAR OLD GRANNY : I waited to 
have something to tell you before I 
wrote again. M. X—— has taken me 
into his studio, and says he means to 
make a real artist of me! I’ve been at it 
three weeks now, and I love the work 
better every day. I begin already to 
feel the marble soften under my hand. 
The great artists are kind, but I am not 
always with them, and then I am alone. 
It costs money to be merry in Paris, and 
I have none to spare, so I can’t go with 
the young fellows who invite me. I 
must keep out of debt. The evenings 
are long, but I have books that M. X 
lends me, and I think of you and Fol- 
lette, and the hours pass. Paris is a 
wonderful place. First it was like a 
dream ; now itis likea nightmare. The 
roar of the streets, the crowds that pass 
and never give one a look or a word of 
recognition, make me feel as if I were 
an exile travelling through a desert. 
But time goes quickly. Tell Follette to 
be patient,and that I will soon come 
and fetch her. Tell her I have seen all 
the beautiful women in Paris, and there 
is not one of them fit to scour her little 
wooden shoes. Mind you tell her this, 
petite mére! And see that Victor 
doesn’t make her forget me. Give my 
respects to M. Gripard. I hope he is 
well. 

“ Your affectionate grandson, 
‘¢ JuLEs VALDORY.” 
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M. le Curé read this letter twice 
over to Jeanne and Follette, and 
Follette knew it nearly by heart. 
But she was seized with a great 
longing to know how to read her- 
self; so M. le Curé gave her a 
book, and she set to work and 
studied hard to master the mystery 
of letters, with no teacher but her 
own industry and an occasional 
word of help from Gripard of an 
evening when he was in a good 
humor. This was not often; for 
the severe and long winter was 
bad for his rheumatism, and the 
rheumatism was bad for his temper. 
He was kept a great deal indoors, 
and he chafed under this, and 


took it out in worrying everybody. 
He had wanted to bring about 
the marriage between Follette and 
Victor immediately after the new 
year; but Victor entreated him to 
have patience. 
“IT can’t bear the idea of putting 


any stress on Follette,” he said; 
“TI am too fond of her for that. I 
had rather wait till she gets to 
care a bit for me; though I don’t 
see why she ever should, consider- 
ing she might pick and choose all 
over the country side. I ought, 
besides, to do something first to 
show her I can earn enough to 
keep her.” 

“ And you think nothing of me? 
I count for nothing, eh?” said 
Gripard querulously. “ You’ve 
got to stay here and look after 
my interests; it’s the least you 
may do, parbleu! Remember that. 
You will marry the little one, and 
both of you can take care of me. 
I won't live for ever, and when I’m 
gone you'll have the place to 
yourselves,” 

“That’s just it, patron. I can’t 
bear the idea of marrying an heir- 
ss—a poor devil like me!” 

“ An heiress? Eh? What are you 
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talking about? Where’s the heir- 
ess?” And Gripard glared at him. 

“Why, patron, you’ve told me 
again and again that Quatre Vents 
would be Follette’s.” 

“Ves, Quatre Vents; but not a 
penny besides! Where should I 
get it? Every penny I had scrap- 
ed together went in that rascal 
Blondec’s bankruptcy! Don’t talk 
of heiresses, or you’ll have all the 
thieves in the country coming 
about the place to rob and murder 
me. Do vou hear, eh ?” 

“It was only my little joke, pa- 
tron. I'll never try it again. We 
all know that you have lost all 
your money,” said Victor. But in 
his heart he knew better. Many a 
time in the dead of the night he 
had heard Gripard up, and had 
seen light through the keyhole of 
the door at the foot of the stair; 
and Gripard was not likely to 
waste candles for nothing. What 
could he want a light for at that 
time of night, when everybody was 
fastasleep? Besides what Gripard 
pére had left, the garden brought 
in a good bit of money one way or 
another, and where did the money 
go? Not into food, for all the 
old man’s grumbling at the three 
mouths he had to feed. No; the 
money was somewhere about the 
house. Victor had long ago be- 
gun to suspect this. Gripard peré 
had died rich; he had left a good 
sum invested, and what had be- 
come of it? Gripard fils had 
been in the habit for years of going 
to Tarbes “on business” three or 
four times a year, and then he 
had given up the practice. Had he 
sold out the old investments, and, 
if so, what had he done with the 
money? Victor took note of 
these things and drew his own 
conclusions. 

Follette, on her side, was taking 
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note of other certain things. She 
saw perfectly what was going on 
between her uncle and Victor, and 
Victor’s conduct touched her. 

“He is fonder of me than I 
thought,” she said; and her man- 
ner grew gentler to him. But 
Jeanne was not won over. 

“He is a hypocrite,” she said; 
“don’t let thyself be duped by his 
sly ways.” 

“Granny, you are too hard on 
him,” replied Follette; “he is al- 
ways trying to make Gripard kind 
to me, and I’m sure he is fond of 
me, poor Victor !” 

“ He is fond of himself, and he 
has a motive in pretending to be 
fond of thee. Beware of him, 
child !” 

But Follette, in her wisdom, 
thought old Jeanne foolish, and un- 
just to Jules’ rival. 

And now it was near Easter. 
The snow had melted and the 


wicked north wind was gone, and 
Follette went out into the fields 


to look for snowdrops. ‘The first 
sight of their white bells was an 
event every year, and she watch- 
ed for it like the coming of a fa- 
miliar friend. But she was not 
as glad of it this year as she used 
to be. _Her happiness in the snow- 
drops was dimmed by vague fears, 
like a patch of black cloud in a 
blue summer sky. 

“ Something is going to happen,” 
she would say; but Jeanne, who 
was learned in omens, reassured 
her: : 

“T have watched the rooks, and 
they have not alighted once in a 
flock on the roof of Quatre Vents; 
and I’ve never met a black cat on 
the road since Jules left.” 

As soon as the cold abated Gri- 
pard left his chair and hobbled 
abroad on his rounds as of old. 
One day he went out before break- 
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fast, and, crossing the bridge, walk- 
ed on into the forest. He stood for 
a while amidst the leafless trees, 
looking round him as if he were 
trying to recall some object or 
measuring the distance; then he 
began poking with his stick amongst 
the brambles, stopping now and 
then when he thought he heard a 
noise, and at last -he disappeared 
behind a mound round which the 
underwood grew rank and high. 
It was not long before he emerged 
again into the open pathway, and 
as he came out Nicol met him, 
shambling along with a bundle on 
his hump. 

“What brings you here at this 
hour?” said Gripard, with a sharp 
glance of suspicion. 

“T have business at Cotor,” said 
the dwarf. “ The forest is open to 
everybody.” 

Gripard muttered something 
about this insolence, and hurried 
home. The moment he saw Vic- 
tor he called him aside. 

“Look ye here,” he said: “you 
must marry petiote after Easter. 
It’s all nonsense this waiting tilk 
she likes it. I don’t care a broken 
pipe whether she likes it or not; 
she must make the best of it.”” 

He -was not so much angry as 
agitated. Victor saw that some- 
thing had happened. But what? 
Nobody knew, but everybody paid 
the penalty, for Gripard was in a 
vile temper all day; every footstep 
that sounded outside the door 
made him start; he snarled and 
snapped at Jeanne for everything 
and nothing. 

“What do you keep rubbing 
those spoons for? Do you want to 
scratch every bit of silver off them, 
eh? Wipe ’em softly with a wet 
rag and leave ’em alone. You're 
wearing the place out with your 
rubbing and scrubbing. As to the 
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linen, it’s melting away like snow; 
you won’t leave me a sheet to be 
buried in. That’s what you want, 
I suppose.” 

Next morning, when Follette was 
going to hang out the ill-used linen, 
Victor followed her into the gar- 
den. 

“ Let me help you with the heavy 
things,” he said; and he began to 
spread the coarse sheets on the 
line. Follette made no objection. 

“T hope you don’t hate me as 
much as you used, do you, Fol- 
lette?” he said presently. 

“IT never said I hated you.” 

“You have a way of saying 
things without saying them; and I 
understand them. But tell me, 
Follette, you don't quite hate me 
now ?” 


“WhyshouldI? You have been 


very kind to me since Jules went 
away.” 
“T was very sorry for you, and 


for him too.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“It’s not my fault,” Victor be- 
gan again, “but I can’t help it. I 
have something to say, and I’m 
afraid it will make you angry.” 

“Then don’t say it,” said Fol- 
lette, turning her bright, black eyes 
at him laughingly. 

“But I must. Your uncle says I 
must. He has been wanting me to 
say it this ever so long; but I 
would not. Can’t you guess what 
it is?” 

Yes, she guessed now, and he 
saw that she did. Her pink brown 
cheeks crimsoned and then grew 
pale, and there was a flash in her 
eyes as she looked away and went 
on hanging the clothes. 

“T could not ask you while you 
hated me,” continued Victor, mov- 
ing closer to her and speaking in a 
pleading tone; ‘‘ but your uncle in- 
sists on my telling you now. He 
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has set his mind on our marrying, 
and my heart is set on it, too, Fol- 
lette.” 

She made no answer, but stuck a 
peg on the line. 

“ Follette, will you marry me ?” 

She turned round and looked at 
him without the least shyness or 
displeasure in her face. 

“No, I can’t marry you. 
engaged to Jules.” 

“IT know that ; but Jules is gone, 
and he can’t be back for years. 
And besides, your uncle will never 
consent to your marrying him.” 

“Then I will marry nobody. He 
can’t force me to marry against my 
will.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that, Fol- 
lette ?” said Victor, not mockingly, 
but in a tone of anxious warning, 
as if he would have put her .on 
her guard. 

“JT will never marry any one but 
Jules,” said Follette. 

“Jules can’t marry you. He is 
hard set to earn enough to keep 
himself.” 

“T can wait.” 

“Where will you wait, if your 
uncle turns you out ?” 

“T will go to service, as other 
girls do.” 

“You would find it very hard, 
and you might have to go on at it 
for a great many years till you were 
an old maid.” 

“IT should not care. I would 
wait for Jules till I was an old wo- 
man.” 

“And do you think he would 
wait as long for you?” 

“ Of course he would!” 

“You are sure he would not 
grow tired? that he would not see 
some pretty maid in Paris, mean- 
time, who had money and would 
be glad to marry him?” 

Follette started, but her heart did 
not beat any quicker; she was sim- 
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ply too puzzled to know what to 
say. Such a fear had never before 
presented itself to her, and she 
could not at once apprehend it. 

“Poor little Follette !” said Vic- 
tor compassionately, “you know 
nothing of the world nor of men. 
Jules is gone to where all the wo- 
men are beautiful, and clever, and 
accomplished ; he will soon get so 
used to their ways and manners 
that he will be disgusted with sim- 
ple village folk like us. Fancy 
what sort of figure you would make 
amongst fine ladies with their fine 
manners and silk dresses! Jules 
would be ashamed to let them see 
you.” 


“IT don’t understand you. You 
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are wicked and unkind,” said Fol- 
lette; “you want to frighten me 
into giving up Jules and marrying 
you. But it is no use. Even if 
he did forget me and grow asham- 
ed of me I should forgive him and 
love him all the same. And I 
would rather die than marry 
you!” 

She was beginning to under- 
stand, and her lip trembled. Vic- 
tor chuckled inwardly at having 
stuck a thorn into her simple, loyal 
heart, for he flattered himself this 
would gradually loosen her trust in 
Jules. Follette took up her basket 
and hurried into the house, leaving 
Victor standing alone amidst the 
clothes. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE POLEMICS OF LIGHT LITERATURE. 


THE correspondence of Macvey 
Napier, who succeeded Lord Jef- 
frey in the editorship of the Ldin- 
burgh Review, has just been made 
public, and it furnishes another 
illustration of the wrath which 
at times disturbs celestial minds. 
Brougham and Macaulay hurl their 
darts at each other over the head 
of the editor, and write quires of 
fiercest criticism upon each other’s 
articles. Brougham declares of 
Macaulay that he knew absolutely 
nothing about the inductive sys- 
tem of Bacon, and roundly asserts 
that he never read the Wovum Or- 
ganum. Macaulay declares that 
Brougham had the temper of the 
devil, and that he was the most 
incompetent jurist in England. 
Another contributor pronounces 
the philosophical speculations of 
G. H. Lewes “ rot” and “ twaddle.” 


This internecine war among the 
writers was going on in conjunc- 
tion with an elaborate system of 
puffery kept up by them in public; 
for in the pages of the Review 
they referred to one another’s arti- 
cles in a tone of high eulogy. 
Whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained relative to the propriety of 
an editor’s publishing the private 
correspondence which passes _be- 
tween him and his contributors, 
such publications as Macvey Na- 
pier’s book will serve to acquaint 
the general reader with the fre- 
quently ignoble motives which in- 
spire certain articles that appear to 
be the genuine outpourings of a 
writer’s honest convictions. The 
influence and prestige of the ear- 
lier Edinburgh Review were very 
great—out of all proportion, in fact, 
to its real worth. Brougham him- 
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self boasted that he wrote nearly 
the whole of the first numbers; and 
though he was undoubtedly a man 
of extensive acquirements and a 
physical capacity for literary work 
which was herculean, it is simply 
absurd to suppose that he was at 
home on a range of subjects which 
touched the highest metaphysical 
problems on one side and the 
chemical properties of guano on 
the other. He certainly deserves 
a good word from a Catholic for 
his advocacy of Emancipation at 
a period of bigotry paralleled only 
by that of Cromwellianism ; but it 
was the sunny wisdom of Sydney 
Smith that, pouring its genial rays 
upon the subject in the P/ymley Let- 
ters, lighted up the mind of the 
lord chancellor. Brougham shows 
better than Macaulay in the Review, 
for, with all his enormous self-con- 
ceit, he had a broad and liberal 
mind, and he was certainly right in 
his estimate of Macaulay’s philoso- 
phical ‘knowledge. It may not be 
true that Macaulay was, incapable 
of “seizing a principle,” but he 
was incapable of tracing a princi- 
ple through all its consequences. 
Brougham was furious at the exces- 
sive popular applause bestowed 
upon Macaulay’s essays. There 
was no mistaking that style, blazing 
with “barbaric pearl and gold”; 
and he could hardly contain him- 
self when, dropping in at White’s, 
he would see the Review thumb- 
marked at Macaulay’s article, and 
the pages of his own essay uncut. 
Jeffrey had a most painful ex- 
perience in trying to soothe his 
wounded vanity, which resorted to 
the most grotesque ways of seek- 
ing gratification—as, for instance, 
when he invented the canard of his 
death by being thrown from his 
carriage, in order to have the 
pleasure of reading his laudatory 
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obituaries. He was an able and 
even eloquent speaker, but he 
never forgave the House for laugh- 
ing at the peroration of his speech 
on the queen’s trial—a beautiful 
and pathetic appéal, which he 
ruined in the delivery by getting 
on his knees with difficulty (being 
a pudgy, corpulent man) and get- 
ting up with greater difficulty. It 
was more ludicrous than Edmund 
Burke’s flinging down a dagger in 
his speech on the Hastings trial. 
It took Burke some time to get the 
knife out of his coat-pocket, and 
it rebounded so near a Yorkshire 
squire (who, no doubt, was placid- 
ly snoring, if we are to credit 
Goldsmith) that he sprang up with 
a volley of oaths, and threatened 
to pull the orator’s nose. 

The Edinburgh had it in its power 
to do great service to Catholics, 
and its utterances upon the subject 
of their claims were awaited with 
painful anxiety by all liberal-mind- 
ed men. Sydney Smith was known 
to be a thorough friend of Emanci- 
pation, but his satire was not an 
effective weapon. The English 
detest any satire upon religious 
questions, and it is doubtful if 
Smith’s dadinage did not really in- 
jure the Catholic cause. It might 
be absurdly ridiculous to fancy 
that the pope had landed at Dover 
and was marching on London at 
the head of all the religious orders, 
armed with miraculous images; but 
such satire jarred upon the sensi- 
bilities of Catholics, who wanted 
only fair play and a serious exami- 
nation of their claims. Besides, 
Sydney’s articles on Methodism in 
the Review infuriated the Dissent- 
ers, and left his arguments valueless 
with that very portion of the 
British public who should have 
made common cause with the Ca- 
tholics. Brougham was under the 
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influence of the traditional belief of 
British statesmen that popery is a 
deadly enemy of Protestant govern- 
ments; and though he scouts the 
calumny about the “not keeping 
faith with herétics,” it is plain to 
see that he cannot shake off the old 
bugbear about the civil supremacy 
of the pope. It is part and parcel 
of the British statesman’s training 
to keep a sharp eye upon Rome, 
and we need not wonder that every 
prime minister from Burleigh to 
Gladstone has left on record his 
unfaltering belief in this article of 
English statecraft. When, there- 
fore, “the terrible Harry ” touches 
upon a Catholic question in the 
Edinburgh, we are always prepared 
to view the tortuous policy of the 
Roman court, not with alarm—oh ! 
no; Harry afraid, indeed!—but 
with a calm assurance that Eng- 
land may rely upon the intelli- 
gence, etc., of her statesmen. 

There is probably no country 
that finds more entrancing yet 
melancholy interest in religious 
questions than England. ‘This in- 
terest attaches to even the lighter 
forms of its literature, which has 
a piquant element in its frequent 
polemics. Froissart says of the 
English that they take their plea- 
sures sadly, and the same appears 
to be true of their religious ex- 
periences and speculations. We 
purpose in this article examining 
the polemic element in the general 
literature of England, particularly 
in that which is serial and tran- 
sient. 

Lord Macaulay, in his day, was the 
prince of essayists, and it was com- 
mendable in him to refrain from 
the full expression of his genuine 
dislike of the Catholic Church. 
He was born and raised in an 
atmosphere of anti-popery, and 
his education never took in that 
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wide culture which might have 
modified his views of the church. 
For him she was always the Church 
of Rome, narrow, limited, uncatho- 
lic. Outside his special studies in 
English history his reading was 
what we agree to call light, though 
in reality heavy enough. He was 
familiar with the light literature 
of all civilized languages, but, as 
Brougham said of his essay on 
Bacon, “ Tom knows nothing about 
philosophy.” The consequence is 
that he is an admirable exemplar 
of the polemical method discover- 
able in light literature. He studied 
the Bible just as he studied Aristo- 
phanes. All the quips and jokes 
against the church to be found in 
the jesters of the middle ages and 
the Renaissance he knew by heart. 
He thought that Rabelais was as 
safe a guide in church matters as 
Fleury or Bossuet. He had a weak- 
ness for this light style of history 
which he gravely defends in his 
England when he ascribes as much 
value to the newspapers of the time, 
and to old Pepys’ egotistic diary, as 
to the gravest state papers. He 
believed the most improbable tales 
against the church, because he had 
little sense of humor. The irreve- 
rent but often good-natured jokes 
at the expense of friars and monks, 
the wit of Pasquin, the legend of 
the Popess Joan, which originated 
in a funny alliterative poem, the 
graceless jesting of Boccaccio, the 
offhand familiarity with which the 
Southron Catholics speak of the 
most sacred things, affected Macau- 
lay to a degree unintelligible to 
the children of the household of 
the faith. He seriously chronicles 
events and impressions which look 
ill for the church until we set them 
at the right angle. It is quite easy 
to see that Macaulay was unfa- 
miliar with the great theological 
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writers of the church. He makes 
game of the scholastics, which is 
a mark of the shallowness ofall 
“light” literature. Of course we 
have sly allusions to the question, 
which is supposed to have divided 
the schools, as to the number of 
angels that could dance on a 
needle’s point. He thinks more 
of a passage in Shakspere’s King 
John about England’s refusal to 
bow to any “foreign priest,” as a 
proof of England’s consistent op- 
position to papal claims, than he 
does of the indubitable evidence 
of the land’s intense Catholicity 
furnished by countless historical 
monuments. There is a strong 
presumption that Macaulay had no 
intellectual sympathy with theolo- 
gical studies, which require a men- 
tal aptitude similar to that neces- 
sary for the higher mathematics, 
which he most cordially detested. 
He would rather read the Deca- 
merone than Guicciardini, at whose 
prolixity he rails, though he be- 
lieves his vile calumnies upon Al- 
exander VI. He preferred Scar- 
ron to Racine, and Voltaire to any 
ecclesiologist. He was fond of 
the epigrammatists, and appears to 
have despised Plato and the more 
spiritual forms of Hellenic philoso- 
phy. There is not in all his writ- 
ings a judgment upon the Catho- 
lic Church which impresses one as 
the result of a careful study of a 
theological basis or dogma. He is 
by excellence a polemic of light 
literature. ’ 

One of the strangest of literary 
fates is that of Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, whose /maginary Conversations 
contain some of the best English 
prose since Swift, yet are they 
almost entirely neglected, except 
by those light littérateurs who go 
to them as an armory for anti-Ca- 
tholic weapons. Landor was com- 
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pelled to leave England on account 
of his violent temper, which found 
continual vent in publications pro- 
nounced libellous by the legal au- 
thorities. He took up his residence 
in Italy, and found, or pretended 
to find, innumerable reasons for as- 
sailing the church. Of a hard, un- 
bending, British stolidity, he never 
even sought to discover if he were 
not doing injustice to the Italian 
people in his view of their ways 
and forms of practising their re- 
ligion. He was embittered against 
the English government, and fu- 
‘iously indignant at the Holy Al- 
liance, which, he declared, broke 
every promise and pledge it was 
instituted to fulfil, He also took 
for his game the respect and vene- 
ration which Catholics pay to the 
relics of saints; and certainly this 
poor subject of easy and ignorant 
satire was unworthy of a man 
of his unquestionably fine powers. 
The fervid and, if you please, the 
extravagant expression of Italian 
religious feeling struck him as su- 
premely superstitious ; and, as his 
studies lay mainly in classic litera- 
ture, he adopted toward the church 
the tone of Julian the Apostate. 
He gloats over the most salacious 
stories in the exotic literature of 
Italy and France; nor has he the 
decency of Gibbon, who veiled his 
obscenity in a dead language. We 
can afford to laugh at the paltry 
and unlettered spite which finds 
ignoble expression in shameless 
books about the filthiness of the 
confessional and the horrors of 
convents ; but it is with the gravest 
concern ‘that we behold the efforts 
of such men as Landor and Robert 
Southey to infiltrate all English 
light literature with anti-Catholic 
venom. The /maginary Conversa- 
tions of Landor were read and 
studied by the scholarly minds of 
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England, by men who would toss 
mto the fire even a Protestant 
bishop’s Refutation of Popery. He 
wrote at a time when England had 
the Hellenic craze, when Byron 
espoused the cause of the Greeks, 
and when the world had scarcely 
pecovered its equipoise after the 
downfall of Napoleon. It was a 
time when every element of re- 
figion and good government should 
have been fostered; but, as if under 
satanic influence, this modern Lu- 
eretius sent out books which as- 
sailed the very foundations of so- 
cial order and religious faith. He 
had an almost preternatural in- 
stinct for finding out the limitations 
of religion, human weaknesses in 
its practice and profession, and 
difficuities which no one but the 
devil would think of; -and he put 
all these objections and difficulties 
im the mouths of men of eminent 
eharacterandname. Unlike Féne- 
lon’s Dialogues of the Dead, these 
Conversations had no moral. He 
was so completely a master of style 
that he could reprodtice in words 
the very mental state of the con- 
versers—a deep literary and ethi- 
eal wrong, for his characters would 
generally have repudiated the opin- 
was which he made them,-like tele- 
phonic puppets, enunciate. The 
majesty of a name was made to 
lend itself to Landor’s individual 
jpdgments. 

As. Hume would read with sur- 
prise Huxley’s estimate of his phi- 
losophy, so Landor’s various cha- 
racters would rise in indignation 
against him. All of them are pa- 
gins, from Cicero to Pope Leo 
XII.; all speak like pagans and live 
like pagans. The pope chuckles 
eves his successful chicanery, yet 
euniously mixes blasphemy with 
the grossest superstition. Nor is 
i “Romanism” alone that elicits 
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the scorn which the conversers feel, 
but all religion which in any way 
allies itself with the people. This 
is the burden of those conversa- 
tions which touch even remotely 
upon moral issues. Cesar and 
Lucullus view the religion of an- 
cient Rome as a part of the police, 
just as Pitt and Canning do the 
Establishment. Wherever the un- ° 
fortunate Bourbon monarchs are 
introduced there is a painful dis- 
play of the most puerile supersti- 
tion, as if Catholicity. consisted in 
relics and amulets. Catholic peo- 
ples must be tickled with miracles 
and portents. Protestant nations 
must be kept in awe by a vigorous 
insistence upon the activity and 
malignity of the devil. The old 
popular paganism comes in for its 
share of philosophical scorn, and 
Christianity itself is a vulgar super- 
stition, probably invented by crazy 
enthusiasts, whose barbarous‘Greek 
in the New ‘Testament and the 
Epistles is the strongest argument 
against their religion. Cicero says 
that if Jove spoke to mortals he 
would employ the diction of Plato; 
but no wonder the Athenians fled, 
if St. Paul spoke such Greek as 
is attributed to him in the Acts. 
Newton appears to have been a 
naturally good man, though it is 
probable that he was an Arian; but 
Landor makes him supremely ridi- 
culous on the subject of the Apo- 
calyptic predictions, and he insinu- 
ates that Sir Isaac would never 
have discovered the law of gravita- 
tion if he had not abandoned the 
Bible. Protestants, with an explain- 
able fatuity, have gone to Landor 
to get satire against “ relic-worship- 
pers,” not perceiving that he scorns 
them quite as fiercely as he does 
“ Romanists.” 

The pope, in light. English litera- 
ture, has gone through a number 
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of phases. In the earlier Protes- 
tant literature he is the man of 
sin, and in Bunyan a ferocious 
giant who crunches the bones of 
poor heretics. The characteristics 
ascribed to him are cruelty, ava- 
rice, blasphemy, and other marks of 
the Beast. It is rather a sad com- 
mentary upon the change in Pro- 
testant opinion that at present the 
Book of Revelations is not only 
stripped of its predictive character, 
‘but an opinion is gaining ground 
among them of its uncanonicalness. 
This is the natural rebound from 
the absurd interpretation to which 
it was long subjected. England 
has been laughed at all over Eu- 
rope for its accepted interpretation 
of the Apocalypse as against Po- 
pery. Ewald and other German 
hermeneutists leave no opportunity 
pass to sneer at English Protestant 
theology, which they identify with 
the puerility of the anti-popery 
exegesis of the Apocalypse. Gro- 
tius in vain endeavored to turn 
Protestantism from this absurd 
track ; and no doubt there are even 
now people who believe that the 
mystic number 666 designates the 
pope. Alittle dexterous arithmetic 
would very probably find the num- 
‘ber in Leo XIIL., especially if His 
Holiness makes any kind of a 
flourish in signing his name. A 
flourish, for example, over the L 
would make it 500 in a trice, ac- 
cording to the ancient Roman nu- 
meration. 

As we descend the ‘stream of 
English literature the pope emerges 
from his pronounced Apocalyptic 
character, and becomes a most ex- 
traordinary compound of Machia- 
velli and Julius Czesar—an incar- 
nation of boundless ambition and 
the most subtle cunning. Now, it 
is a patent historical fact that many 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs were men 
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by no means remarkable for the 
extraordinary intellectual endow- 
ments which Protestants are fond 
of ascribing to them. The great 
minds of the church often serve 
her better in the cloister than upon 
the apostolic throne. There is no 
doubt that the Roman pontificate, 
viewed simply as a succession of 
rulers, numbers a far larger propor- 
tion of great and able men than 
any other dynasty of the same 
length in the annals of history. 
But we doubt if there ever was a 
pope who possessed so many won- 
derful powers as Protestant histo- 
rians credit to each and all. It is 
simply bosh to talk of the pheno- 
menal subtlety, the iron severity, 
the brazen arrogance, the steely 
obduracy, and other metallic qua- 
lities of “ Hildebrand,” who, in 
truth, was a marvel of sweetness 
and patience, a great loving heart, 
which broke with sorrow in his 
exile. We do not know our popes 
in the disguise clapped upon them 
by these historical costumers. Who 
thinks of Pius IX. as a “ wily old 
fox”? The man was as open- 
hearted as a child. Our brave old 
Sixtus V. and our learned, witty, 
and saintly Benedict XIV. are 
made out’ to be positive gorgons. 
One would suppose that, if every 
pope was a genius of ‘the highest 
order, he should have done some- 
thing that left a profound impres- 
sion upon his age. But the fact is 
that the history of the popes is 
rather tame reading—not at all 
like the chronicle of the wars of 
Napoleon, or the conquests of Al- 
exander, or even the history of 
many eminent statesmen, authors, 
and artists. But Protestants won't 
believe that the pope is, as a gene- 
ral rule, very much like other bi- 
shops in the church, who says his 
Mass, goes to confession, reads his — 
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office, attends to his correspon- 
dence, and very often is wholly un- 
conscious of the possession of those 
Machiavellian qualities to which 
the Roman Church is indebted for 
her extensive sway, her unity in 
doctrine, and her remarkable per- 
petuity. 

It is to the credit of the older 
English dramatists that they do 
not introduce polemics into the 
play. Shakspere invariably speaks 
courteously of the friars, and there 
is not a clerical character in Eng- 
lish dramatic literature that cor- 
responds to the Tartuffe of Moliére. 
Tennyson has been properly pun- 
ished for. his fours of dramatic 


bigotry in the failure of his Queen 
Mary. ‘The “poor players” have 
generally been adverse to the ridi- 
culing of things sacred, especially 
upon the English stage, whose tra- 
dition in this regard is deserving 


of high encomium. Of course it 
is impossible to eliminate the anti- 
popery element from the drama of 
a people whose mental habitudes 
have been almost entirely formed 
by Protestantism. But one looks 
in vain in the plays of Congreve 
or Ford for any distinct attacks 
upon the Catholic religion, or even 
a holding up to ridicule of the 
sacerdotal character. The English 
stage always desires to represent 
the clergy as consistent with their 
sacred profession; and it is in 
marked and praiseworthy contrast 
with the ribaldry of the infidel 
drama of France and Italy, in 
which a monk plays the ré/e of 
absurdity. 

One of the ready polemical wea- 
pons which appear in light litera- 
ture is a phrase or a saying about 
the Catholic Church let fall in con- 
versation by some eminent man. 
_ The superficial writer will find in a 
book of anecdotes or table-talk 
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some anti-Catholic remark made 
say by Coleridge or Selden, and 
forthwith it is reproduced, without 
any reference to the circumstances 
under which it was spoken. Cole- 
ridge said some very bitter things 
against the church, but then who 
was Coleridge? Had he clear 
views on anything? He evidently 
did not deem the Catholic Church 
worthy of investigation. There is 
nothing more absurd in English 
philosophy than his attempt to 
prove the Trinity from the princi- 
ples laid down by Spinoza. His 
“Tritheism,” as elaborated in the 
system of philosophy which he pro- 
jected but never completed, is re- 
ducible to pantheism. Coleridge’s 
mind was shattered by his indul- 
gence in opium-eating, as he whin- 
ingly deplores; and it must have 
been an inspiration of that drug 
which caused him to say of the Ca- 
tholic Church that its complete 
extinction would be the highest 
benefit that could be bestowed 
upon the race. Southey was an 
Anglican of the narrowest type, 
and, though well versed in every 
literature except that of Catholic 
theology, his mind never broad- 
ened. Indeed, the most serious 
charge we can bring against him 
and his like is that they did not 
think it worth their while to study 
‘any Catholic authorities. Southey 
was not a learned, but rather an 
erudite, man. He contented him- 
self with the flowers of letters, and 
knew religion only in its connection 
with the more evanescent forms of 
human thought. No matter how 
accomplished an English author is, 
his insularity sticks to him with 
provoking pertinacity. He prides 
himself upon this narrowness, and 
flatters himself that what English- 
men have said about a certain sub- 
ject is the best and truest saying 
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possible. Continental and trans- 
atlantic thought must pass through 
the English alembic before it ap- 
proves itself as an elemental force 
and not mere dross. All Catholic 
writers are to be viewed with sus- 
picion, as presumably in league 
with the wily pope and Jesuits, and 
it is safe to attach no credence to 
their statements or explanations. 
The best way to deal with John 
Bull is to state a fact without apo- 
logy or explanation; and the best 
style of theological writing for him 
is that which is akin to the poli- 
tical style of the Declaration of 
Independence. Apologetic writers 
on Catholic themes have little or 
no weight with a people who, like 
their own Falstaff, will never admit 
the truth “ upon compulsion,” either 
moral or physical. Men like Car- 
dinals Newman and Manning are 
plain, simple, and positive in their 
statements of Catholic doctrine, 
and the Englishman understands 
them ; for he is only perplexed and 
made suspicious by “ casuistical ” 
distinctions and sub-distinctions. It 
is said that Bishop Vaughan’s an- 
swer to Gladstone’s Vatican De- 
crees was more generally effective 
than Newman’s or Manning's, be- 
cause it was more pugnacious in 
style than that of either cardinal, 
and he hit harder and oftener in 
the rough style of the nation. Eng- 
lishmen who could not understand 
the exquisite fence of Newman, or 
even the trenchant thrusts of Man- 
ning, could appreciate the terribly 
evident “knock-downs” of the bi- 
shop of Salford. 

As if ashamed of having so long 
committed themselves to such ab- 
surdities in their treatment of Ca- 
tholics, the English seem now fe- 
verishly anxious to hear and to say 
everything good that they can 
about the church. This change is 
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mainly due to the divine grace 
which God is pouring out upon the 
nation in response to the prayers 
and good works of his faithful peo- 
ple, whose unclouded faith and 
hope in Eggland’s ultimate return 
to Catholic unity have been suffi- 
cient to draw down the most co- 
pious blessings. The great reviews 
open their pages to the most libe- 
ral discussion, and it is a remark- 
able fact that positivism and scien- 
tific agnosticism have wrought good 
in forcing the logical position of 
the church upon the attention of 
the people. Men like Mallock ap- 
pear to reason themselves up to the 
church, and they have that hard, 
positive, common-sense way of stat- 
ing their reasonings which is cha- 
racteristic of the English intellect. 
A Briton has nothing but contempt 
for the dreamy speculations of Ger- 
man philosophers. He wants to 
know what you mean by the Ab- 
solute, what by Ding-in-sich, what 
by your “sublimated personality,” 
and if you appeal to his ego in its 
relation to the Unconditioned you 
will fare well if you escape with a 
judgment that charitably supposes 
you to be “cracked.” Ten to one 
but he will think that you are an 
atheistic scoundrel, on whom it is 
just as well to lock up the spoons. 
The people are becoming less insu- 
lar since their writers branched out 
into a nobler philosophy than that 
of Locke. Dr. Arnold and Car- 
lyle have made it possible for other 
than Englishmen to be heard with 
attention. There is a grateful ab- 
sence in recent light literature of 
the old anti-Catholic spirit of sus- 
picion and hatred; and Lothair 
read all novelists a lesson. Who 
knows but that in time we shall en- 
counter the pope in his true cha- 
racter in English poetry and ro- 
mance; and the day may come 
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when even the terrible Jesuit shall 
not be a mysterious depositary of 
awful state secrets, a cunning plot- 
ter of the overthrow of Protestant 
governments, and an animated ma- 
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chine which, at the touch of a 
spring from a hidden source at 
Rome, produces awful social and 
moral convulsions ? 
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NeEp’s prophecy regarding the 
fishing proved correct, and we 
trudged back to Barnakeery with- 
out having seen the fin of a fish. 

“I deeply regret, Daly, that you 
were not with me to-day; my deci- 
sion in that—” 

“Don’t bother me with your de- 
cision, Dolphin. Let me get into 
my dinner toggery,” was my un- 
ceremonious reply. 

“ By the way, I’ve asked one of 
your cloth to take pot-luck. He 
is stopping at Inchatemple for pis- 
catorial purposes. I told him you 
were here, and he rose at my offer 
like a trout at a fly.” 

“Who is he?” I asked, dreading 
the name of a flippant junior or 
the dead-weight of a mouldy, brief- 
less elder. 

“ His name is Blackball.” 

“ George Blackball ?” 

“Ves.” 

This announcement caused me 
very considerable pleasure. George 
was arising junior, if not a risen 
one. No man was liked better by 
the profession ; no man whose ad- 
vancement gave birth to less ran- 
cor, ill-feeling, or jealousy. Black- 
ball was possessed of one of those 
open, frank, fearless natures that 
woo confidence and win friendship. 
He was truth and honor personi- 
fied. To him a mean and shabby 
action was simply unaccountable. 
“The man is mad,” he would ex- 


claim as some incident to the dis- 
credit of an acquaintance would be 
made known to him. Simple as a 
very child in the world’s ways, as 
a scholar he was a Titan. We se- 
niors consulted him as we would a 
book in the Law Library. 

If a quotation from Horace re- 
quired capping, or a hidden mean- 
ing jn Aristophanes demanded elu- 
cidation, George Blackball was re- 
ferred to, and ever with success. 
His modesty was as great as his 
merit, while his punctilious defer- 
ence toward women dated back to 
a remoter age than that of the pre- 
sent. 

A knock came to my door just 
as I had soused my sunburnt face 
into a basin full of water, and in 
response to my “Come in!” the 
young barrister presented himself. 
He was, and is, a tall, pale, thought- 
ful-looking man of eight-and-twen- 
ty, with a calm, penetrating, dark- 
blue eye, a delicately-cut nose, and 
a mouth as if chiselled by Canova, 
revealing a set of even white teeth 
that flashed again in the sunlight. 
He shaves closely, save as regards 
his luxuriant whiskers, which, in 
common with his curly hair, are 
of a rich, lustrous brown. He has 
the shoulders of an Orlando, and 
a hand as white as-that of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. 

“What a chance, to stumble on 
you, sir!” he gaily exclaimed as he 
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seized my extended hand. “TI got 
down here yesterday to fish Loch 
Inchicore; but finding that the fish 
refused to rise to my seductive flies, 
I gave over the gentle art and turn- 
ed into the court-house in the vil- 
lage, where I heard our host deliver 
a magisterial decision with the aw- 
ful solemnity of the late Chief-Ba- 
ron Pigott.” 

“T was nearly in for it, Black- 
ball. I suppose it was a clincher.” 

“T envied him his intimate know- 
ledge of the acts of Parliament, es- 
pecially those of Anne and George 
II. Happily, he was in blissful 
unconsciousness that every act 
which he cited was repealed years 
and years ago; but, my dear Mr. 
Daly, he was in earnest, and an 
earnest man, woman, or child is a 
rara avis in terris.” 

Blackball, who was already at- 
tired in conyentional dinner cos- 
tume, seated himself on the edge 
of my bed, and clasping his right 
knee .in both hands, and wagging 
his foot backwards and forwards, 
suddenly asked me: 

“Who is that lovely girl I en- 
countered just now in the corri- 
dor ?” 

“ Describe your lovely girl.” 

The young barrister instantly 
presented me with an admirable 
word-portrait of Emily Primrose. 

“ She is a Miss Primrose.” 

“What a charming’ name! 
suits her admirably. 
ping here?” 

yao” 

“ Any relation ?” 

““N—I can’t say.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Daly, that 
Miss Primrose realizes a mind’s-eye 
portrait that I have illuminated on 
my heart ever since I was in Trini- 
ty? I saw such a face once, years 
ago, in the front of the dress circle 
in the Theatre Royal at a panto- 
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mime, and I drank such a deep, 
deep draught of its intoxicating 
beauty that—” 

“Come down to dinner,” I in- 

terrupted; “there’s the second bell.” 
I did not want this fine, straight, 
honorable, brilliant young fellow te 
fall in love with this young lady. 
The midnight visit stuck in my 
throat, and my manner toward Miss 
Primrose at dinner was formal, if 
not icy. I saw that it pained the 
girl, and I was glad. 
’ George Blackball came to my 
room that night. I saw that he 
was bursting to talk about Miss 
Primrose, and I didn’t choose te 
give him the chance. 

“What a capital dinner, Mr. 
Daly !” 

“ Very good.” 

“ And the wine ?” 

* Very good indeed.” 

“What an admirable host your 
friend the colonel is !” 

“ He’s well enough till he talks 
horse and law, and then he’s 
drearier than the Bog of Allen.” 

“Mrs. Dolphin is a very agree- 
able little lady.” 

“T’m glad you like her.” 

“So chatty!” 

“‘T’d just as soon chat with the 
labels in an apothecary’s shop.” 
“ Miss — ahem ! — Primrose 

charming.” 

“Very. Good-night, Blackball.” 

“ Are you sleepy, sir ?” 

= am.” 

“ Try a cigar?” 

“ I never smoke.” 

He commenced a long disserta- 
tion on the use and abuse of tobac- 
co, merely to gain time in order to 
return to the Primrose by a circui- 
tous route. I waited for him. 

“How divinely Miss. Primrose 
plays!” came after a little while. 

“I’m not a judge.” 

“But surely that ‘ Fantasia’ of 


is 
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Chopin’s was a marvellous perfor- 
mance.”’ 

“ Was it ?” 

“ Were you not electrified by it ?” 

“I was then, what I wish I was 
now, and what you seem determin- 
ed I shall not be—asleep.” 

“ That’s a hint.” 

“If it’s not broad enough, Black- 
ball, I'll extend it by saying, Get 
outof this.” And taking him by the 
shoulders, I pushed him out of the 
room. 

Upon the following morning the 
first object that met my eyes as I 
leaned out into the autumn air was 
George Blackball bounding over 
ribbon-borders and flower-beds in 
pursuit of Miss Primrose, who, ac- 
companied by a superb collie, was 
to be seen crossing the fields and 
occasionally flinging a stick for the 
especial edification and amusement 
of her canine companion. 

They returned to breakfast, the 


girl flushed by her morning excur- 
sion, and looking—well, I am not 
given to gush, but she did look un- 
commonly handsome; not that wax- 


doll or poudre de riz beauty—if 
beauty it may be called—but with 
apple-blossoms on her brow, and 
rose-petals on her cheeks, and 
fuchsias on her lips, and the bright 
sparkle of thé light of the spring- 
time of life in her liquid eyes. Poor 
George Blackball could do nothing 
but stare at her, dropping his eyes 
whenever they met hers, and blush- 
ing as if he were still in jackets. 
Dolphin repaired to a small 
apartment up in the sky, which 
he called his study, where he pre- 
pared those magisterial decisions 
which were invariably in direct 
contravention to the act of Par- 
liament, and otherwise coached 
himself in the duties appertaining 
to his J.-P.ship. I took my cigar 
to the veranda, and Blackball, hav- 
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ing letters to write, went to his 
room. 

I was sitting smoking in a shady 
corner and enjoying the cigar, the 
scenery, and the mid-morning air, 
when I suddenly perceived a white 
object in motion amongst the trees 
at the entrance to an elm copse— 
indeed, it might be dignified with 
the title of wood—which stood at 
the distance of a few hundred yards 
from the house. A more scruti- 
nizing glance revealed a pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Icould detect a hand waving the 
handkerchief. Evidently this was 
a signal; but a signal for whom? 
For what? Not for me? 

Presently I heard a window open, 
and, cautiously moving to the right 
of the veranda, I detected Miss 
Primrose replying to the signal by 
waving her kerchief in return. 

I waited. 

In a few moments Miss Primrose 
appeared at the end of the house, 
and, casting a hurried glance round 
her, as if afraid of-being perceived, 
made straight for the wood. 

I do not know what tempted me 
to follow her, but I did so. The 
great elm-trees were very close, 
and their foliage imparted a deep, 
cavernous gloom. I struck a beat- 
en path, and had penetrated but 
a short distance when I caught a 
glimpse of two forms, a man and a 
woman, standing with their backs 
towards me. 

The woman was Emily Prim- 
rose. 

The man—the midnight visitor. 

I knew his white hands, and one 
of them was placed upon her shoul- 
der, while he seemed to speak with 
a terrific earnestness. 

I turned for the purpose of quit- 
ting the wood; but one of the dogs 
had followed, unperceived by me, 
and I trod upon its foot, causing it 
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to utter a dismal howling. Miss 
Primrose turned round with a white, 
scared face and _ terror-stricken 
eyes. The man disappeared be- 
hind the trunk of a tree. I lifted 
my hat, and strode in the direction 
by which I had come. The crack- 
ling of the dead leaves beneath my 
feet prevented my hearing the girl’s 
approach; but she was beside me, 
and, placing her hand upon my arm, 
asked fne in pleading, agitated tones 
to stop. 

“Mr. Daly—I—I—you know,” 
she commenced, and then, as though 
by a supreme effort, she continued : 
“An explanation is due to you.” 

“Miss Primrose, 7 require no 
explanation.” 

“But 7 consider it zs due,” she 
haughtily exclaimed; “and yet I 
am precluded from affording it by 
circumstances so inexpressibly bit- 
ter as to render my silence nothing 
short of an agony.” 


“My good young lady,” I said, 
“your meetings and trysts, wheth- 
er at midnight or at noonday, are 
of no consequence to me; but to 
my friend Dolphin—” The misery 
in her eyes caused me to become 


silent. ‘ Have a care, young lady; 
this sort of thing is sure to end 
badly, and you will be the sufferer.” 

“What I have suffered!” she ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands pas- 
sionately. 

I turned away, leaving her stand- 
ing on the soft carpet of dead leaves 
and live mosses; and, save in the 
commonest circumstances, I did not 
speak to her again during the re- 
mainder of my visit. 

George Blackball became utter- 
ly absorbed in her. I never even 
read of such a case of spoonyism; 
and were it not that he unexpect- 
edly received a brief in an import- 
ant Privy Council case, the big-wigs 
of the bar being all in Switzerland— 
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how the Irish bar does fly to Switz- 
erland during the long vacation !— 
I do believe he would have become 
rooted to the soil of Barnakeery. 
As it was, he shook hands with Miss 
Primrose a dozen times, and bade 
her farewell as if he were going 
straight to the scaffold. 

I did not care to break the bub- 
ble of his happiness, and let him 
dream on. 

“Tf he consults me in the affair 
I'll tell him all,” I argued; “ but 
otherwise I'll be as dumb as an 
oyster.” 

I did my fishing daily with Ned 
Joyce, and laid in a stock of stories 
for the bar mess that would put a 
coal in the pipe of “ Billy” Keogh 
or Baron Douse; and after a visit 
of twenty-one days I ordered—I 
had to order it—the outside-car 
to take me to the railway station. 

“You'll come to us for Christ- 
mas,” urged Dolphin. “I can pro- 
mise you some cock-shooting; and 
as I will have to decide an eviction 
case, I should be glad of your le- 
gal acumen; not but that I am 
certain of the ground I stand on, 
for Chitty’s Reports, volume seven- 
teen—” and thusly. 

“Do come to us at Christmas,” 
cried Mrs. Dolphin, “and I'll give 
you a commission to bring me a 
box of Holloway’s pills, a package 
of nerve-drops, some’ neuralgia 
anodynes, a dozen of Mephista 
blisters—” and thusly. 

I was passing through the hall 
when a door opened and Miss Prim- 
rose stood before me. Her eyelids 
were very red, and she appeared to 
have been weeping bitterly. 

“You are going to leave ?” she 
said. 

“T am going to leave,” I replied 
coldly. 

She seized my hand, and in a low 
whisper, “ Do not think ill of me. 
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I—I cannot explain now, but I 
hope that one day I may tell you 
all. I do not want to be misjudg- 
ed by you.” 

“I assure you, Miss Primrose, 
your love-affairs are a matter of 
total indifference to me.” 

I was annoyed with the girl, and 
uttered this cruel, mean, and un- 
manly speech. She shrank as if 
from a blow, and, with a reproach- 
ful look which was destined to haunt 
me, she was gone. 


It was the 24th day of Decem- 
ber, and I again found myself ex 
route to Barnakeery. Fifty times 
did I ask myself, as I stamped my 
feet to get some warmth into them 
and pulled the silk muffler up over 
my ears, why I had quitted my 
comfortable bachelor apartments. 
Forwhat? Was it to listen to Dol- 
phin’s magisterial harangues or his 
wife’s multitudinous ¢omplaints ? 


Was it for the purpose of playing 
double dummy, or with the idea of 
breaking myself off my favorite ha- 


bit of a post-prandial nap? What 
had the country to offer me in win- 
ter? Nothing but snow and mud, 
and a chance of damp sheets—a 
risk that a man turned fifty upwards 
should not lightly run. Hadn't I 
snow in Dublin, and mud enough 
to fill up the Liffy from Leixlip to 
the Pigeon House? My landlady 
wouldn’t credit her senses when I 
broke the dismal intelligence to her. 

“Are ye mad, Mr. Daly, to risk 
the country, and in such weather, 
too, sir?” 

“ Jacta est alea,”’ 1 Cesar-like 
uttered, as I stepped into the com- 
partment, at the Broadstone termi- 
nus of the carriage destined to take 
me to the Barna station. I had 
written to Dolphin to send a vehicle 
for me, and my consternation went 
hand-in-hand with my indignation 
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when I found Ned Joyce awaiting 
me with an—outside-car. 

“ Bedad, a rowl agin the wind ‘ill 
do ye a power o’ good, sir,” he ar- 
gued. “I’d wager a crock o’ goold 
that ye’ll be rosy an’ well be the 
time we raich the house beyant, 
an’ reddy for to take a hait out 
av’ the rale natural food they'll be 
afther givin’ ye. Troth, the rousin’ 
air ‘ill do ye more good nor the 
biggest bottle that old Docther Hut- 
tle, that I seen on the thrain, cud 
do for ye, bad cess to him for a 
botch !”’ 

I hesitated. 

“T'll tell ye how we’ll manage it, 
sir,” suggested Ned: “I'll plant 
all the luggidge on wan sate, and 
I’ll sit betune ye an’ the wind on 
th’ other; an’ a Februry lamb cudn’t 
cotch could convaynient to this 
coat,” giving a shake to his hon- 
est frieze overcoat—a coat requir- 
ing some physical strength to stand 
straight up in. 

Having effected this arrangement, 
the case began to wear a very dif- 
ferent aspect, and as we spun along 
the frost-riveted road the bracing 
air caused me to feel as did the 
immortal Mr. Pickwick while ex 
route to Dingley Dell—willing to 
give or take a back at leap-frog. 

“TI wondher who ould Huttle’s 
goin’ forto murdher ?” soliloquized 
Joyce. “ Faix, it’s a sorra Christ- 
mas they'll be havin’, barrin’ they 
thrate him the way ould Casey 
done.” 

“ How was that, Ned?” I asked. 

“Did ye never hear av how ould 
Casey, that keeps the Brian Boru 
tavern convaynient to Glasnevin 
Cemethry, done ould Huttle, the 
great Dublin docther?” 

“ Never.” 

“See that, now, an’ ye livin’ all 
yer life in the place. I'll tell ye, thin, 
an’ shure it will lighten the road, 
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anyhow.” And giving a cheery 
“Hiep! hiep!” to the horse, Ned 
began as follows : 

“Ye see, sir, ould Casey—he’s 
alive an’ well this day—was a bat- 
therin’ sort av a boy, an’ wanst he 
wint on the batther he’d drink the 
say dhry. He was a good provi- 
der whin he was sober, an’ Mrs. 
Casey was as ginteel an’ as dacent 
a woman as there’s betune this 
an’ Boher-na-Copple. But she was 
fairly heart-scalded wud Casey, for 
whin the dhrop was in him he was 
all soarts, an’ it’s his manes he’d be 
squandherin’ over the counther av 
his public-house to every man, wo- 
man, an’ child that had a corpse for 
Glasnevin ; for ye see grief is dhry, 
sir, an’ afther soddin’ their friends 
they cum to the Brian Boru just 
for to take a dock an’ dhuris, or a 
partin’ glass. 

“Well, ould Casey got on a 
cruel batther, an’ was tuk wud the 
horrors. He dhrank his horse an’ 
car, an’. a cupple av cows, an’ a 
goold-framed lukkin-glass, an’ a lot 
av other ornamints, and whin he 
was tuk wud the horrors six men 
cudn’t hould him in the bed. 

“Well, sir, poor Mrs. Casey, a 
dacent woman, was comin’ out av 
Gardiner Sthreet chapel wan Sunda 
mornin’ whin she meets Mrs. Mul- 
doon, a friend, an’ wanst a neigh- 
bor. 

“*How’s yer good man, Mrs. 
Casey ?” sez Mrs. Muldoon. 

“* Bad enough, ma’am,’ sez Mrs. 
Casey. 

“*An’ might I take the liberty 
Ov axin’, ma’am, what's his com- 
plaint ?? sez Mrs. Muldoon, who 
was a very gin-teel faymale, an’ had 
the hoighth av the dicshionary. 

“*The docther calls it relieve- 
an’-tear-him, but it’s nothin’ less 
nor the horrors av dhrink, Mrs. 
Muldoon.’ 
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“*An’ so he’s that way agin, 
Mrs. Casey—collapsed into infay- 
rior demaynor agin, ma’am ?’ 

“* Thrue for ye, ma’am,’ sez Mrs. 
Casey, commincin’ for to cry. 

“¢An’ might I take the liberty 
of axin’, ma’am, what medical opin- 
ion yev got for yer man?’ sez Mrs. 
Muldoon. 

“*Well, I’ve the society doc- 
ther.’ 

“The what, ma’am ?” 

“* The society docther.’ Ye see, 
sir,” explained Joyce, “ people 
joins in a society for to pay a doc- 
ther, and whin any wan av the so- 
ciety gets sick the docther comes; 
but he’s always a botch. 

“*The society docther, Mrs. 
Casey! I’m surprised, ma’am.’ 

“¢ Surprised at what, ma’am ?’ 

“That ye’d enthrust the mor- 
tial coil of the life av yer husband 
an’ the father av yer childer to a 
gom av a society docther.’ 

“* Docther O’Looney has a shu- 
payrior reputation, Mrs. Muldoon.’ 

“Mrs. Muldoon laughed — ye 
know how wan woman can laugh 
for to vex another. 

“What are ye laffin’ at, ma’am ?’ 
axes Mrs. Casey, gettin’ hot; for 
Mrs. Muldoon was aggravatin’ her 
by her disdainful ways. ‘What are 
ye laffin’ at?’ 

“*T’m thinkin’ that 7 wudn’t sac- 
rifice my man for the filthy lucre av 
a guinea,’ sez Mrs. Muldoon. 

“*If ye think a guinea, or twin- 
ty guineas, wud balk me, Mrs. 
Muldoon, yer in the hoighth av a 
dilemma.’ 

***Then why don’t ye sind for 
Docther Huttle?’ sez Mrs. Mul- 
doon. 

“*Who’s Docther Huttle ?’ 

“* Who's Docther Huttle! Why, 
he’s the great docther beyant in 
Rutland Square. An’ for the hor- 
rors he’s shupayrior.’ 
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“ The two ladies parted, an’ Mrs. 
Casey crossed over Rutland Square 
to Huttle’s, resolved not to be bet be 
Mrs. Muldoon anyhow. She gev a 
double knock at Huttle’s doore, 
an’ a boy all cut in two wud brass 
buttons tould her to cum in. 

“*Can I see the docther?’ 

“*Have ye a card?’ sez the 
boy. 

“ce No.’ 

“*Then the dickins resave the 
sight av him ye’ll git,’ sez the boy, 
as impidint as the brass on his but- 
tons. 

“At this minit a big doore open- 
ed an’ a murnful-lukkin’ man kem 
into the hall. 

“* Who's this lady ?’? he demands 
av the boy. 

“* She wants for to see you, sir.’ 

“*And why don’t ye show her 
in?’ sez the murnful man, in a way 
that med the boy luk as murnful as 
his masther. 

“Mrs. Casey thought the sight 
wud lave her eyes whin she wint 
into the room; for there was a 
skeleton, as naked as whin it was 
born, in wan corner, an’ a stomick 
in wax in another, an’ a man wud 
his troath cut, in wax, somewhere 
else, an’ the whole place was full 
av saws, an’ pinchers, an’ hatchets 
besides. 

“* What can I do for ye, ma’am ?’ 
sez Huttle. ‘ What's yer com- 
plaint ?’ 

“*T want ye for to come an’ see 
me man,’ sez Mrs. Casey, thrimblin’ 
all over. 

“* Who's yer man?’ sez he wicked 
like. 

“*He’s Phil Casey, that keeps 
the Brian Boru tavern convaynient 
to Glasnevin Cemethry,’ sez Mrs. 
Casey. 

“ Do ye want me for to see him 
out there,’ sez Huttle, ‘ or in here ?’ 

“*In here! Sure,’ sez Mrs. 
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Casey, ‘whin I left him there was 
five min houldin’ him down in the 
bed.’ 

“ What’s his cumplaint, ma’am ?’ 
sez Huttle, a little white in the 
face an’ glarin’ at a cupple av 
saws that were grinnin’ at him. 

“* He’s in the horrors, sir.’ 

“ The docther wrote somethin’ in 

a little buke. 
. “* Are ye aware, ma’am,’ sez he, 
‘that me charge for goin’ so far is 
wan pound wan, paid in advance?’ 
sez Huttle, very grand. 

“ Here’syour wan pound wan, sir,’ 
sez Mrs. Casey, handin’ him over 
an illigant Bank of Ireland note 
an’ a shillin’ on the inside av it. 
‘Whin can ye come ?’ 

“Well, whin I’ve proscribed for 
the Lord Liftenant, an’ his lady an’ 
his aunt, an’ for the Chief Secre- 
tary, an’ the Commander av the 
Forces, including th’ archbishop, 
I'll get round to him,’ sez ould 
Huttle, shovin’ Mrs. Casey’s wan 
pound wan into his breeches poc- 
ket. 

“When Mrs. Casey got back to 
the Brian Boru she tould the 
naybors what she done, an how she 
got the highest docther in the 
land for to bring ould Casey to his 
sinses. About five o’clock up 
comes a carriage, an’ it stops op- 
posite the tavern, an’ out gets Hut- 
tle. 

“*Ts this where there’s a man in 
relieve-and-tear-him ?’ axes Huttle. 

“*Vis, sir. There’s five min 
houldin’ Misther Casey down this 
minit.’ 

“*Don’t let thim let go their 
hoult,’ sez Huttle, as he advanced 
up the stairs. 

“Well, sir, Huttle took a distant 
view of Phil Casey, an’ thin he 
wint into the back parlor, an’ call- 
in’ for paper and pen and ink, 
wrote out a combusticle. 
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“*Give him what’s wrote on 
this, Mrs. Casey,’ sez Huttle, ‘an’ 
I'll call an’ see him to-morrow.’ 

“*That’s good of ye, docther,’ 
sez she. 

“*T'll thrubble ye for me wan 
pound wan, ma’am,’ sez Huttle, 
houlding out his hand. 

“*Shure I gev it to ye this 
mornin’, sir.’ 

“* That was for this visit. 
it for me visit to-morrow.’ 

“Well, the poor woman hadn’t 
another wan pound wan convay- 
nient, an’ had, more betoken, for to 
pay five shillin’s for the combus- 
ticle that Huttle med up for ould 
Casey; so she sez: 

“*Whin ye come in the mornin’, 
docther, I'll have the wan pound 
wan reddy an willin’,” sez she. 

“* Have a care that it’s reddy,’ 
sez Huttle, ‘for yer man is in a 
very critical state,’ sez he; ‘an’ 
upon yer own admission he is a 
fine provider, the laste ye can do, 
ma’am, is for to pervide for him.’ 

“Well, sir, Mrs. Casey got the 
combusticle med up, but whin she 
cum for to giv it to her man she 
was mulvadhered complately, an’ 
she cudn’t tell whether Huttle tould 
her for to give the .combusticle in 
two doses in four hours or four 
doses in two hours. 

“It must be four doses in two 
hours, his case is so bad,’ she sez 
to herself; an’ she ups an’ lets ould 
Casey have a cupple av rousers out 
av the bottle. 

“ Faix, shure enough, the combus- 
ticle done its work well, for Casey 
wint aff into an illigant, paceful 
sleep, an’ ye’d think he’d shake 
Nelson’s Pillar in Sackville Street 
wud the snores av him. 

“ Mrs. Casey run another cupple 
av rousers into him, an’ thin be the 
mortial he woke up roarin’ like 
the bull o’ Bashan. 
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“*What the ——’ (“I wudn’t like 
for to utther his words, sir,” said 
Ned, with a sublime affectation at 
prudery) —“‘what the dickens 
are ye at, ye ould faggot?’ sez 
he. 

“*Thim’s hard wurds, Casey,’ 
sez Mrs. Casey, ‘an’ me rowlin’ 
medicine into ye that cost five 
shillin’s a bottle.’ 

“*That cost what?’ roars ould 
Casey. 

“* * Five shillin’s, no less.’ 

“The price av a quart av John 
Jameson’’ roars ould Casey, in the 
greatest rage ye ever seen. ‘An’ 
who, ma’am, gev ye lave for to squan- 
dher me little manes in this way, 
might I ax ?’ sez Casey, sittin’ up in 
the bed an’ rowlin’ his eyes like a 
crab at her. 

“*Docther Huttle,’ sez she. 

“*An’ who’s Docther Huttle?’ 
sez Casey. 

“*He’s the great quollity doc- 
ther, av Rutland Square.’ 

“* An’ how did Docther Huttle 
come for to order medicine for me 
at five shillin’s a naggin’ ?’ 

“*T sint for him for to come and 
proscribe for ye, Casey, for I never 
see ye so bad.’ 

“€T was often worse, an’ always 
come to be meself!’ roars ould 
Casey, ‘an I'l] be worser afore I 
die,’ sez th’ ould sinner. ‘An’ so 
ye sint for Huttle, no less ?’ 

“¢T did, Phil.’ 

“* An’ who ped him, I’d like for 
to know?’ 

wee i 

“* You did! Out o’ me hard 
airnin’s! By the hokey, it’s in the 
North Union I'll be spendin’ me 
winther evenin’s,’ sez Casey. ‘An’ 
how much, ma’am, did ye consint 
for to pay Huttle ?’ 

““* Wan pound wan a visit.’ 

“*Wan pound wan! It’s in jail 
the pair of yez ought for to be. 
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An’ how many times was Huttle 
here ?’ 

“* Only wanst.’ 

“* An’ did ye pay him ?’ 

“*T did, Phil; an’ he’s for to 
be here to-morrow mornin’ for to 
see how yer gettin’ on.’ 

“* An’ he’ll want wan pound wan, 
I suppose ?’ 

“Poor Mrs. Casey commenced 
for to cry. 

“<T’ll wan-pound-wan him,’ sez 
ould Casey. ‘I'll give him Grif- 
fith’s jail, the varmint! Lave himto 
me, ma’am. What time will Wan- 
pound-wan be here?’ 

“<« He sed about eight o’clock.’ 

“*T'll see him, Mrs. Casey. Lave 
him to me.’ 

“Well, sir, for to make a long 
story short, ould Casey got up the 
next mornin’ airly, an’ as fresh as if 
he’d never touched a sup in his 
life, an’ gettin’ an ould black waist, 


he hung it on the doore, till ye’d 
think it was a lump av murnin’ and 
that somebody was dead in the 


house. Thin, sir, he tuk a spade 
an’ comminced for to land some 
broccoli that was growin’ in the 
front gardin, an’ he had just land- 
ed a cupple o’ head whin up drives 
Huttle. 

“‘Ould Casey wint on landin’ the 
broccoli, an’ Huttle come in on the 
gate, and whin he seen the murnin’ 
on the doore he gev a great start. 

“*Who’s ded, me man ?’ sez he, 
not knowing ould Casey or ex- 
pectin’ for to see him out landin’ 
broccoli. 

“* Casey,’ sez Phil. 

“*When did he die?’ 

“* Last night at fivé o’clock,’ sez 
ould Casey. 

“* At five o'clock?’ sez Huttle. 

“© At five o'clock,’ sez Casey. 

“*Bless me sowl! but that was 
suddin,’ mutthers Huttle. 

“ Ould Casey layned his elbow on 
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the spade, that he dug into the 
ground, and, lukkin’ hard at Hut- 
tle, sez: 

“* Ves, it was rather suddint, and 
there’ll be thrubble about it. Ye 
see he was goin’ on illigant, like 
a house a-fire, an’ comin’ to like a 
young lamb, when a docther be the 
name ay’ Huttle ordhered him a 
combusticle, an’ the minit he swal- 
lowed it he was gone. He died 
at five o’clock, an' the poliss is 
goin’ for to luk for Huttle.’ 

“* Good-mornin’,’sez Huttle, cut- 
tin’ out o’ the front garden like a 
red shark ; an’ now, Misther Daly,” 
added Joyce, “ that's how ould Casey 
done Docther Huttle out av’ the 
guinea,” 

Lights shone in every window as 
our wheels cut the crisp snow on 
the avenue at Barnakeery, and a 
cheery shout of welcome greeted 
me as I leaped, yes, bounded, from 
the step of the car. I thought I 
was past all acrobatic performances, 
but the bracing drive whispered to 
me that there was still plenty of 
sap in the tree. Dolphin wasthere, 
as good-natured and pompous as 
usual—there in the oaken wainscot- 
ed hall, lighted by sconces, around 
which festoons of shining holly and 
ivy and blood-red berries hung 
with welcoming and timely grace. 
Mrs. Dolphin was there in a dainty 
mob-cap trimmed with Christmas 
flowers, and, beside her, her sister, 
a buxom little dame of forty-two 
or three, with bright black eyes 
and a cosy mouth. Emily Prim- 
rose was not in the group, and 
somehow or other I felt sorry; her 
absence made a gap in Barnakeery. 

I had brought Dolphin a present 
of a superbly-bound set of the 
most recent statutes; Mrs. D——, 
a medicine-chest, with a book which 
set forth in good Saxon the reme- 
dies most recommended for every 
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human ailment under the sun; and 
I had not forgotten Miss Primrose, 
as for her I had purchased a pretty 
little French watch, with its quaint 
fifteenth-century drelogue. 

I detest making useless presents. 
They are nothing short of encum- 
brances to the people who receive 
them. If donors would only give 
themselves the trouble of consider- 
ing what will fit in, their gifts 
would receive a tenfold value. 

“ Barnakeery is full to the gar- 
ret,” cried Dolphin, rubbing his 
hands gleefully. “We have Joe 
French, our resident magistrate—a 
good sound opinion on a knotty 
point. We have Mr. and Mrs. 
Bodkin, of Tobermore—you'll like 
Bodkin; he sings the ‘ Widow Ma- 
chree’ to perfection—the Keogh 
girls, two real Irish beauties. But 
you don’t care for these things, 
Daly.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that,” 
chimed in Miss Price, Mrs. Dol- 
phin’s sister, with a cheery laugh, 
and showing a set of teeth that 
reminded me of the pearls in 
Waterhouse’s window in Dame 
Street. 

“We have Barney Elliot and his 
sister, the best cross-country man 
and woman in these parts. We have 
Mrs. Pat Taafe, the widow of the 
poor fellow that broke his neck at 
Punchestown, off Kill-o’-the-Grange. 
She’s a rich widow, Daly, and—” 

“TI don’t believe in widows, Dol- 
phin,” I interposed, glancing at 
Miss Price. 

“That’s right,” cried Miss Price, 
clapping her hands. 

“Where’s Miss Primrose?” I 
asked. 

“Oh! she’s here, and Blackball 
is here,” responded Dolphin. 

“It’s a regular case,” chirruped 
Miss Price. 

I thought of the midnight visitor, 
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and the thorn in this Christmas 
rose pricked me. 

As I passed up’the broad oaken 
stairway to my room a guest was 
descending from it. It was a man, 
and his hand lightly ran along the 
carved baluster. 

In an instant I recognized the 
hand. 

It was that of the midnight visitor. 
I would have known it in ten thou- 
sand. 

I passed him with a scrutinizing 
stare, and proceeded on my way. 
In the corridor I encountered Emi- 
ly Primrose. She colored violently. 

“TI long to apologize to you, my 
dear young lady, for my rudeness 
when last here,’ I exclaimed, “ and 
let this be my _peace-offering,”’ 
handing her my Christmas gift. 

“Ah! you misjudged me,” she 
palpitated; “but we are all so 
happy now. I longed to explain 
everything to you, but you know 
that I could not.” 

I was silent. 

“It was nothing but a miracle 
that saved him. I was utterly 
wretched on that sores poor 
brother an outcast.’ 

“ Your brother /” 1 blurted. 

“Yes, my brother.” 

“And do you mean to tell me 
that the man whom I saw in the 
garden that night, in the wood next 
day, and whom I met on the stairs 
this moment, is your brother ?” 

I did not wait fora reply, but, 
taking her in my arms, kissed her 
forehead, as I was old enough to 
be her father, you know. 

The brother’s story was this: 
George Primrose retired from the 
British service, and drank the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of his commission. 
Then he commenced operations 
against his sister’s fortune, and 
made away with as much of it as 
she could legally convey to him, 
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always under the impression that 
he was about to reform. Then he 
sponged upon his friends till they 
cast him off. Then he threaten- 
ed his sister, playing upon her 
fears by a, false story of his having 
committed forgery, until, soul-sick, 
she flew for protection to her mo- 
ther’s oldest friend, Colonel Dol- 
phin. His reception by the colo- 
nel was of a nature calculated to 

prevent his repeating his visits ; hence 
' the nocturnal and subsequent inter- 
view with his sister to which I had 
been a witness. Having procured 
from her a sufficient sum to enable 
him to proceed to America, he 
was embarking at Liverpool when 
he fell from the ship’s gangway into 
the river, and was only rescued and 
recuscitated after considerable dif- 
ficulty. Heemerged from the river 
as though he had passed through 
the gates of the valley of death. 
From that moment the shadow of 
the curse of drink quitted him, and 
he beheld in its true colors the 
hideous phantom which had hunt- 
ed him to the edge of the grave. 
A small property had unexpectedly 
and opportunely come to him, and 
he was now installed at Barnakeery, 
if not an honored at least a re- 
spected guest. 


I danced Sir Roger de Coverley, 
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leading off with Miss Mary Price, 
and. gave the young people a sam- 
ple of what dancing really meant— 
slink, slide, and coupee, hands across, 
up and down the middle, turn your 
partner, and the while executing 
a series of brilliant steps that I had 
been taught years before at Gar- 
bois Academy in Baggot Street. 
As I stood almost breathless after 
the dance, imbibing a delectable 
glass of cold punch, I suddenly 
burst out laughing. 

“What are you laughing at?’ 
asked Miss Price. 

“I’m just thinking what my old 
landlady would say if she saw me 
now.” And I described Mrs. Con- 
nolly and my bachelor apartments 
in Eccles Street. 

“Don’t you think this is prefer- 
able to a newspaper and gruel?” 
demanded Miss Price archly. 


I have taken a house at Rath- 
mines, and I do believe that another 
six months in the mouldy apart- 
ments in Eccles Street would have 
fossilized me. 

Mrs. Daly and I will start on the 
zoth for Barnakeery to spend the 
Christmas. We travel, by pre-con- 
certed arrangement, by the same 
train with Mr. and Mrs. George 
Blackball. 
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THE NEW EDUCATIONAL LAW IN BELGIUM.* 


A Law affecting the public edu- 
cation of a country is no ordinary 
law. It touches all that is most 
sacred in the family and the con- 
science. 

The schoolmaster is but the re- 
presentative of the father, and it is 
his duty to continue in the school 
the Christian education commenced 
at home. The state, in opening 
schools, is bound to recognize the 
parental rights, knowing that a father 
expects to find there. for his son 
not only solid and useful secular 
instruction, but also an education 
which shall help to render him du- 
tiful, respectful, virtuous, religious, 
and good. On the other hand, to 
apply the public funds to subsi- 
dize those schools only from which 
the teaching and influence of re- 
ligion_ are systematically banished 
is to employ the resources of pa- 
rents to maintain a species of in- 
struction which their conscience 
and their heart alike condemn. 

When, in 1842, the question of 
clerical intervention in the primary 
schools was discussed at length in 
the Belgian legislative Chambers, 
the result of the discussions was 
the adoption of a law which recog- 
nized the right of the church to 
direct religious education in those 
schools; and this law had the un- 
usual privilege of being passed al- 
most unanimously, the votes against 
it amounting only. to three. Ca- 
tholics and liberals, members of 
congress and new representatives 
of the people, all agreed in ruling 
that primary instruction ought to 


*See Le Nouveau Projet de Loi sur  Enseigne- 
ment Primaire. Par S. E. le Cardinal De- 
champs, Archevéque de Malines. Malines: Des- 
sain. 
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be moral and religious, and that, in 
order to be such, it must be given 
with the efficient co-operation of 
the Ministers of Worship. Sostrong 
was the conviction of all the mem- 
bers of the Chamber upon this point 
that M. Lebeau, one of the chiefs 
of liberalism, did not hesitate to 
say: “In reality we all wish the 
same thing: we wish primary in- 
struction to be moral and religious. 
The necessity for this is so evident 
that the man who should contest it 
would merit a certificate rather for 
insanity than for immorality.” 

By having procured the aboli- 
tion of this equitable law, ratified 
as it was by the assent of the two 
parties which divided Belgium, the 
adversaries of the church have 
overthrown a work the national 
character of which had been sol- 
emnly acknowledged by the very 
men who elaborated and voted the 
articles of the Constitution; they 
have denied the principles unani- 
mously professed at that time by 
the liberals, and, from hatred of re- 
ligion, have broken with their past 
and put themselves ‘in opposition 
to the national compact. 

Among these adversaries of the 
church, Messrs. Van Humbeeck 
and Frére-Orban have made them- 
selves conspicuous, and have earn- 
ed in Belgium well-nigh as unen- 
viable a notoriety as that obtained 
in Germany by Falk. 

They and their followers urge, 
as an excuse for their proceedings, 
the neutrality imposed upon the 
state with regard to the different 
religious denominations, and have, 
on more than one occasion, cited 
the example of the United States of 
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America as an argument in their 
favor. On this the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Malines remarks : 


**In a country where, as in the United 
States, the legislative sessions are open- 
ed with Christian prayer, where over 
the tribune of the hall of Congress is 
the representation of Our Lord and Sa- 
viour, where the President orders public 
fasts in days of calamity and danger, 
where the reading of the Bible is obliga- 
tory in the schools, where the aid of the 
state is largely accorded to places of 
worship by the liberal and generous ap- 
plication of the system of foundations, 
for buildings (for religious purposes), for 
education, and for charities—an _ inter- 
vention assuredly more. efficacious than 
that resulting from a Budget of Public 
Worship—a state like this, I repeat, is 
not in reality under the rule of absolute 
separation.” * 


But if, by way of hypothesis, we 
grant the realization of this régime 
in all the vigor of its principle, 
what would be logically the posi- 
tion of the state,'and the line it 
must adopt? Evidently that of in- 
competency and non-intervention 
in the matter of instruction, as in 
the domain of liberty. If the state 
remains neuter among the various 
religions it is bound to remain so 
with regard to the various forms of 
philosophy, and hold itself aloof 
from all doctrinal teaching of 
whatever kind. 

For there is one thing which the 
advocates of absolute secularism 
have never been able to explain, 
and this is the completely contra- 
dictory manner in which liberal- 
ism-applies the liberal idea to dif- 


*There are three kinds of relation between 
church and state: 1. The absolute alliance, or, as 
it'may be called, the system of exclusive protection ; 
2. A restricted and liberal alliance, wherein the 
state maintains a certain connection with the dif- 
ferent religious bodies, and especially when there 
isa Budget of Public Worship; and 3. Absolute 
separation. “ This does not in reality exist any- 
where. The United States approach it the most 
nearly, the essential character of this régime being 
the absence of a Budget of Public Worship” 
(Card. Dechamps). 
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ferent modes of development of hu 
man activity and thought. Thus, 
how is it that in the order of re- 
ligious interests—worshi~—in the 
order of intellectual interests—¢he 
press—and in the order of material 
interests—/ador—state intervention 
is to be considered an illiberal and 
retrograde idea, while in the order 
of education and instruction this 
same governmentalintervention and 
protectionism is to be called and 
considered liberal? Astatechurch 
is called the ancien régime ; a state 
press, pensioned and official, the sup- 
pression or enslavement of the press; 
commerce living on the favors of the 
treasury, and on customs, imposts, 
and monopolies, is called protec- 
tionism, to be condemned by all in 
the name Of commercial liberty 
and progress. In all these three 
powerful interests liberty is trust- 
ed, and progress is made to consist 
in the increasingly large scope al- 
lowed to individual effort and pri- 
vate initiative independent of the 
state. Why, then, is it that in the 
at least equally important interest 
of education a diametrically oppo- 
site line of argument is employed ? 
For this alone liberty is not to be 
trusted; for this alone the “lib- 
eral” idea consists in giving the 
fullest scope to state interference 
and action; and for this alone the 
one notion of progress is centrali- 
zation and monopoly by means of 
heavy budgets, official privileges, 
and even compulsory instruction. 
The “two weights and two mea- 
sures” are evident andincontestable, 
and can only be explained by the 
fact that the liberals and free- 
thinkers do not find themselves so 
successful with liberty of education 
as with liberty of the press. Lib- 
erty of teaching, they say, means 
liberty for Catholics and their cler- 
gy as well as for free-thinkers, and 
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this is not what theyintend. They 
are willing enough for the liberty 
which they can turn to their own 
account, but not for that which 
can also be turned to advantage 
by others. The formula of Bel- 
gian liberalism in 1830 was, “ Lib- 
erty in everything and for all”; 
but of this little remains but the 
name. 

We mentioned above that the 
liberals insist upon what they call 
“the neutrality of the state.” 
There is also another “ neutrality ” 
upon which they insist—namely, 
that of the teaching in the schools. 
A brief examination of this pre- 
tended desideratum will suffice to 
prove its impossibility, and also 
what it really means. 

‘Teaching, even the most elemen- 
tary, cannot be neutral in mat- 
ters of religion; the word itself 
proves this. Teaching—+.e., doctrine 
—is something positive, declaring a 
thing “to be or not to be.” Neu- 
tral teaching at the utmost could 
but ring the changes on the poten- 
tial mood, and allow that a thing 
may, might, could, would, or should 
be. Apply this neutrality to prac- 
tical science, and what becomes of 
it? Apply it to the science of the 
way of salvation, and where is the 
guide, what is the hope, on what 
can repose the trust of the bewil- 
dered soul? Neutrality is nullity. 

Given any school composed of 
the children of Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Israelites, and rationalists ; 
what would be the “neutral” teach- 
ing appropriate to all these groups? 

In the first place, the crucifix 
must be taken down and remov- 
ed out of sight. The crucifix is a 
dogma. No prayer must be said 
on the opening and closing of the 
classes. Prayer springs from dog- 
ma as inevitably as a flower from 
its root. Catholic doctrines must 
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not be mentioned in this schoo's 
out of respect to the Protestant 
conscience; nor Christ and his 

pel, out of respect to the 

science of the Israelites; nor, 
again, the Creator and Eternal Fa- 
ther of all, out of respect to such 
consciences as refuse to believe in 
God otherwise than as an abstract, 
vague, and loveless “Great First 
Cause”; nor must the immortality 
of the soul or the existence of a 
future state be taught, lest the sus- 
ceptibilities of the pantheistic, athe- 
istic, positivist, or materialist “ con- 
science” be wounded thereby. 
No; in this matter there can be no 
compromise. Teaching that is not 
Christian is anti-Christian. He 
who is Truth itself has said: “ He 
that is not with me is against me.” 
Religious neutrality in teaching is 
an impossibility. 

With regard to secular branches 
of study, we will confine ourselves 
to the consideration of history. 

It is impossible to teach history 
without speaking of Christianity, 
and equally impossible to speak of 
Christianity without declaring one’s 
self for or against it. Christianity 
is not only an histeric fact—but the 
greatest of historic facts—the only 
fact which belongs to all time. 
“To be expected, to come, to be 
worshipped by a posterity which 
shall endure as long as the ages 
shall last—such is the mark of Him 
in whom we believe.”* In teach- 
ing history is it possible to pass 
over this immense fact, which ra- 
tionalism owns by calling it “ the 
Messianic Idea,” and of which it 
would fain rid itself by a phrase ? 

Again, can the teacher of history 
be silent as to that living monu- 
ment raised by Providence as a di- 
vine protest in the midst of the 
ancient empires fallen into idola- 

* Bossuet. 
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try?—the monument of a whole 
people destined to perpetuate the 
remembrance of the creation and 
the promise of redemption; tie 
prophetic nation whose sacra 
books declare, centuries before- 
hand, and with marvellous fulness 
of detail, the coming of ‘Christ, the 
time of that coming, his death, 
and his great work, the church of 
the New Covenant. 

And if it is impossible to ignore 
Christianity before the Incarna- 
tion, still more must it be so after. 

What is the dominant fact of 
the first three centuries of our era 
while the last of the four world- 
empires was crumbling to decay ? 
What was the new and vital power 
that could not be crushed out 
either by imperial edicts or po- 
pular madness; which grew and 
strengthened as if in holy mockery 
of tortures, confiscations, and death, 
and which, in spite of deadly and 
repeated persecutions, continued 
to gain its peaceful victories over 
paganism, in court and camp, in 
corrupt and idolatrous cities, in 
barbarous regions where the Ro- 
man armies had, by their military 
roads, made a path for the Chris- 
tian missionaries, or in the Druid- 
ic forests of old Armorica and the 
islands of the West? How is this 
power to be ignored when mod- 
ern civilization—that is, Christian 
society—owes its very existence to 
the blood of martyrs ? 

Again, when the first ages of 
persecution were over, is nothing 
to be said of the action of the 
church in the presence of barba- 
rian, and later of Mohammedan, 
invasions, when warring monarchs 
laid aside their private quarrels 
and arose as one man, summoned 
by the voice of the Father of Chris- 
tendom, to turn back the torrent 
of Islamism from overwhelming 
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Europe? Or how be silent as to 
the Crusades, which, in the words 
of a great historian, “having al- 
most all failed, none the less all 
succeeded ”’; or the attitude of the 
church with regard to slavery, her 
defence of the true rights of man, 
her protection of the feeble and 
defenceless against the lawless and 
the strong, and her upholding, in 
spite of the violence of princes, 
the basis of all social progress ? 

It would, further, be curious to 
see how the history of the sixteenth 
century could be told without 
touching upon religion, or how the 
struggles of Protestantism against 
the unity of the church, the inter- 
necine quarrels of the sects, more 
or less wildly anti-Christian, and 
alike in nothing but rebellion, could 
be related with absolutely no tone 
or tinge of personal sympathy or 
conviction. 

Lastly, could anything be more 
hopelessly impossible than to teach 
contemporary history without allu- 
sion to the combat raging every- 
where between rationalism and the 
faith, and this in a century more 
profoundly disturbed by religious 
discussion than all the centuries 
which have preceded it, and when 
“the religious question” every- 
where occupies the foremost place 
in the attention of powers and of 
peoples ? 

And if it is impossible to teach 
history without speaking of Chris- 
tianity, it is equally impossible for 
him who teaches it,not to take 
part with or against the Christian 
Church. 

The teaching of faith affirms that 
Christianity is from God. 

Anti-Christian teaching denies 
it. 

What will “ neutral teaching ” do 
in this case ? 

If it neither affirms nor denies, 
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necessarily it doubts, and conse- 
quently it teaches doubt. 

But to teach doubt is emphati- 
cally anti-Christian. Therefore, by 
the simplest process of reasoning, 
“neutral teaching” is anti-Chris- 
tian. Neutrality pure and simple 
does not exist. 

Sir Robert Peel once quoted the 
report of a school committee in 
Boston, United States, which de- 
clared that a “neutral reading- 
book”’ had been sought for in 
vain, and that the want of a good 
reading-book had resulted in an 
alarming deficiency of moral educa- 
tion. 

But if this wonderful book were 
discovered where would a neutral 
master be found ?—a man without 
convictions, philosophic or religious, 
or who will never express them if 
he has. How will this man, if he 
possess opinions, convictions, in- 
telligence, or mind, contrive that 
his words shall reflect nothing of 
his own ideas? that his look shall 
have no expression, and his teach- 
ing no color of its own, no leaning 
in one direction more than another, 
no character, no earnestness, no 
sense? ‘This neutral and mechani- 
cal master must be a hypocrite, an 
idiot, or else an automaton, incapa- 
ble of conveying a single idea out 
of accordance with the colorless 
neutrality of his mind—in fact, a 
stranded jelly-fish is the only living 
thing in creation to whom this 
imaginary being can claim affinity 
in the way of mental resemblance. 
No, we repeat, there is no such 
thing possible as a neutral master, 
or book, or teaching, and to believe 
that there is is to believe in a 
chimera. 

It may also be fairly asked of its 
advo€ates whether it is this neutral 
school, cold and leaden, mute and 
dead, for which they mean to claim 
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, 
admiration when they so loudly 
boast the action and influence of 
primary instruction (as they under- 
stand it) in the intellectual, moral, 
and social regeneration of the peo- 
ple. An instruction limited to the 
alphabet, writing, and arithmetic 
does not surely answer to this pro- 
gramme and these expectations ? 

No; were these people sincere 
they would own that “neutral 
schools” are mot what they want, 
any more than they are what we 
want ; only, they intend the schools 
and the teaching to be all their 
own. They banish the priest, that 
they themselves may enter in his 
place and exclude, not all at once 
but by prudent and sure degrees, 
all that is Catholic and Christian. 
The only neutrality they desire is 
hostility. Abundant proof of this 
may daily be found in the utter- 
ances of the liberal press. In the 
Flandre Libérale we come upon a 
case in point. 


“There are free-thinkers,” says the 
writer, ‘‘and we are of the number, who 
have a deep contempt for the Catholic 
religion, who hold its doctrines to be 
absurd and as violently contrary to all 
reason as they are contrary to all liberty. 
We are convinced, profoundly convinc- 
ed, that human reason wiil end by com- 
pletely freeing itself from the chains in 
which this religion has bound it, and 
that it will attain this result by its own 
progress and naturaldevelopment. Likt 
all other errors. prejudices, and super- 
stitions, the Catholic religion will break 
down before the natural strength and 
light of reason. And what instrument 
of progress more puissant than the 
school? We free-thinkers have the right 
to say that the school, strictly and riget- 
ously neuter, of which the sole end is to 
instruct and enlighten the reason, .. . 
will have the inevitable result of snatching 
souls from the degrading yoke which the 
church presses heavily upon them.” 


From this and countless other 
declarations of a similar nature it 
is easy to perceive in what this 
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“strict and rigorous neutrality ” 
consists. 

“At least,” said the Belgian bi- 
shops in their protest against the 
present action of the ministry—* at 
least let the conflict be fair and 
equal. Set up your secularized 
schools where you think proper to 
do so, and we will do the same 
for our Christian schools. Let the 
state alike subsidize all and each, 
established under suitable condi- 
tions, in proportion to the number 
of their scholars and according to 
their success. The families shall 
be the sole judges in the camp.” 
Cardinal Dechamps said that he 
would “even admit government 
inspection, under the conditions 
adopted in England, ... where 
the organization of public educa- 
tion is, on account of the large 
liberty allowed to Catholics, a mat- 
ter of envy to the Catholics of every 
other country of Europe.” 

But no. “A fair field and no 
favor’ was the last thing the lib- 
erals desired. There is nothing 
they have more reason to dread 
than a contest on equal terms, as 
they have proved in France, where 
nearly all the bourses founded for 
merit were awarded to pupils of 
the Christian colleges and schools. 
What they wanted was for the state 
to provide them everywhere with 
schools which they could not pro- 
vide for themselves. The “Law 
Van Humbeeck” is passed by a 
majority of two; and a member of 
the majority, since deceased, has 
been succeeded by a Catholic. 
They have got what they desired. 

And what, so far, are the conse- 
quences ? 

The religious teaching orders 
have been driven from their posts, 
which they filled so well that the 
plea of incompetency or neglect 
has never been even attempted to 
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be brought against them. The 
Christian schoolmasters have near- 
ly everywhere resigned, refusing to 
continue their engagements under 
Freemason régime, 

The Catholic clergy and people, 
besides being taxed for the bene- 
fit of the liberals and their prey, 
are in all directions building new 
schools at their own expense, and 
providing them with teachers from 
the expelled religious, or with 
Christian lay masters, for whose 
payment they contribute among 
themselves. 

The following statistics give some 
idea of this movement. 

Immediate resignations of Catho- 
lic teachers from the government 
schools on the passing of the new 
law: 


We learn that the number of re- 
signations now is more than double 
that here given; many, chiefly 
assistant-masters, having remained 
at their posts until October, when 
the law was put into effect. 

We will now give one arrondisse- 
ment, taken at random, as a speci- 
men of the rest, and which is suffi- 
cient to show the feeling of the 
country in regard to the present 
law, and to furnish an emphatic 
denial of the repeated declaration 
of its promulgators that the coun- 
try would eagerly receive any 
measure which should free public 
education from ail interference of 
the, priests. We could fill many 
pages with a mere repetition of the 
relative numbers in the other a@r- 
rondissements. 
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It must also be taken into con- 
sideration that many children at- 
tend the official school solely be- 
cause their parents are kept in 
terrorem by the manufacturers in 
whose employ they are; and many 
more are the children of function- 
aries or of schoolmasters. For 
instance, at Exel there are 150 
scholars in the Catholic school, 7 
in the Liberal; and of these 5 are 
the schoolmaster’s children and 2 
are Protestants. 

A ministry possessed of any dig- 
nity would resign within twenty- 
four hours on learning from every 
part of the country facts like the 
foregoing, which condemn without 
mercy its anti-national as well as 
anti-religious policy. 

Instead of this, however, it re- 
mains in power, as if for the ex- 
press purpose of passing some new 
and oppressive measure. One of 
the latest'measures is to the effect 
that every Catholic schoolmaster 
who, on the appropriation of his 


-dismissed. 
-to find himself free to work for the 
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school by the government, has re- 
signed, shall no longer be allowed 
the privilege of exemption from 
military service, but be placed 
under the law of conscription for 
the army and compelled to serve; 
“ liberal ” schoolmasters alone being 
allowed to profit by the old law of 
exemption. 

With what rigor the new rule is 
enforced may be gathered from 
the following incident, which oc- 
curred quite recently. A school- 
master of the name of Vanderputte, 
having resigned, did not wait to 
be sent to the military authorities, 
but, saying that he “ would rather 
be a good soldier than a bad 
schoolmaster,” presented himself 
for enrolment. After the custom- 
ary examination by the medical 
man he was, however, pronounced 
to be unfit for service, on account 
of defective sight and some other 
physical disability; and, receiving 
a certificate to this effect, he was 
He came away, glad 


support of his widowed mother. 

Next day he was sent for by the 
governor (a liberal and Freema- 
son), who asked him angrily “ why 
he had not enlisted?” The man 
explained, and was about to pre- 
sent the doctor’s certificate. 

“What is that to me?” was the 
answer, with an oath. “ You are 
to serve all the same.” 

And Vanderputte was then and 
there given into custody and con- 
veyed to the barracks at Bruges, 
where for four days he was kept 
in close confinement and treated 
as a prisoner and deserter, The 
facts becoming known to the 
colonel, he at once ordered him to 
be released and treated like the 
other recruits. 

Disappointed as to the results 
they anticipated from compulsion, 
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the liberal camp is having re- 
course to other of its favorite wea- 
pons—calumny, pressure, and a sus- 
picious assumption of pious inten- 
tions. 

One outcry is against the pre- 
tended insalubrity of the Catholic 
schools, and in several instances, 
as in France, a“ liberal” mayor has 
in Belgium also made this an ex- 
cuse for closing them by force, 
notwithstanding any impossibility 
to substantiate the charge. 

Occasionally, however, these sani- 
tary anxieties have a result which 
can scarcely be agreeable to those 
who profess them, as recently was 
the case at Ghent. 

“Action, immediate action, is 
imperatively necessary !” urged the 
Indépendance. “Prompt and en- 
ergetic measures must be taken 
to rescue the children. Medical 
commissioners must be employed, 
and without delay, to pronounce 
on the cases submitted to them. 
If theclericals are free to kill the 
understanding, that is no reason 
why they are to be free to kill the 
body as well,” etc., etc. 

Two medical inspectors, MM. 
Van Holbeke and Rogghé (both 
liberals), wereaccordingly instruct- 
ed to visit all the (public) schools 
in the town and make their report. 
The Catholic schools were found 
to satisfy the requirements of hy- 
giene, but the infant school and 
orphanage, occupying a part of the 
ancient hospice, and solely under 
“liberal” care, was reported by 
the inspectors as follows: “ The 
place is by no means suitable for 
its purpose. Some of the rooms 
are so damp and _ insufficiently 
aired that no one would put horses 
or cows there, much less orphan 
girls.” 

The infant school attached to 
the orphanage was not much bet- 
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ter. In the class-room, measuring 
about seven metres by six, there 
were a hundred children. 

During a period of: more than 
two centuries that the hospice and 
orphanage at Ghent were under 
the care of the sisters, they were 
not once visited by an epidemic. 
Since the religious were forced to 
resign their charge to the persons 
appointed by government these in- 
stitutions have suffered from two 
severe epidemics in the course of 
little more than four years; and 
when, three months ago, two-thirds 
of the children were suffering from 
ophthalmia and typhoid fever, the 
sick were removed to the hospital, 
to be put under the care of the 
very sisters who had been sent 
away from the hospice. 

At Dinant the radical party, 
having gained the upper hand in 
the administration of one of the 
hospices, lately decided, in spite of 
the protests of their compeers and 
the supplications of the sisters, 
that the orphan girls should be 
made to attend the godless school. 
The decision was opposed from an 
unexpected quarter. Without any 
instigation or advice, the girls not 
only one and all absolutely refus- 
ed to go, but also, among them- 
selves, drew up and signed an em- 
phatic protest against this “ libe- 
ral”’ compulsion, and supported 
their resistance by reasons so just 
and self-evident that, for the pre- 
sent at least, they are left in peace. 

In numerous places we could 
name a cruel pressure is exercised 
upon employés and the poor to 
induce them to send their children 
to the official schools. In the 
towns where the funds of the bene- 
volent societies are under “ liberal ” 
administration this injustice is 
practised in a particularly oppre-- 
sive manner, and in certain durecaux 
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de bienfaisance the poor who seek 
relief are met by the demand, 
“Give us your children or you 
shall have no help.”” ‘‘ May the 
good God help us, then !” is often 
and often the courageous answer, 
“for our children you shall not 
have !” 

In Bruges (and therefore, doubt- 
less, elsewhere also) persons are 
employed by the gueuwx to go from 
house to house of the small trades- 
people, as well as the very poor, and 
promise gifts of coal, food, clothing, 
and also schooling without pay- 
ment, on condition that they send 
their children to the “liberal” 
schools. It is, in fact, the souper 
system as practised in Ireland, 
with this additional aggravation : 
that whereas even the worst of the 
soupers believe in God, the Belgian 
variety believe in nothing but nega- 
tives, profess nothing but “ neutrali- 
ty,” and practise nothing but hos- 
tility against Christianity itself. 

Not that all this is openly avow- 
ed where it would shock minds 
whom it is desirable to delude. 
More haste than speed having in 
some cases damaged the applica- 
tion of the new law, private orders 
appear to have emanated from the 
Freemason camp, which are ope- 
rating simultaneously in Belgium 
and France. The crucifix is re- 
stored to its former place on the 
walls of the class-rooms, and the 
known and bitter enemies of the 
Catholic Church and of Catholic 
doctrine are transformed, with sus- 
picious suddenness, into ardent 
propagators of the catechism. We 
hear from France that the govern- 
ment schoolmasters and mistresses 
have received orders, with the sole 
intent of not leaving the religious 
teachers a single scholar, to show 
themselves as pious as those whom 
they have supplanted, and, among 
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other things, to take their pupils in 
rank and file to Mass on Sundays. 
It is to be hoped that the Christian 
population of Belgium and France 
will be doubly on their guard in 
presence of this new sham, which 
is offering the singular spectacle of 
a chameleon-colored “ neutrality.” 

Arguments failing, or being con- 
tradicted by facts, the Masonic 
press has recourse to inventions in 
justification of Van Humbeeck’s 
measure. A few days ago Z ’ Etoile 
announced “a crisis in Catholi- 
cism, the inevitable result of which 
will be the constitution of national 
churches,” and based this predic- 
tion on the discovery that “ Pope 
Leo XIII. represents the principle 
of conciliation and capitulation 
with liberalism,” while “the epis- 
copate, in Belgium as in Germany 
and France, represents inflexible 
obstinacy and opposition.” “ It is 
useless,” we are told, “for the 
Sovereign Pontiff to advise: his 
counsel is set at naught. Orders 
he dare not give, for he knows that 
they would be disobeyed.” Con- 
sequently, it is the V.*. B.*. Frére- 
Orban and the V.". B.*. Van caum- 
beeck, S.°. P.". of the R.*.S.°., * whose 
views are most in accordance, it 
seems, with those of the Holy Fa- 
ther, while (we are informed) “the 
bishops retain nothing more than a 
merely formal attachment to the 
chair of Peter, and are preparing 
to constitute a national—that is, a 
schismatic—church out of pure op- 
position to the Holy See.” 

If two negatives are equivalent 
to an affirmative, two affirmatives 
are sometimes equivalent to a 
negative. This present utterance, 
taken together with another, also 
very recent, one of the Freema- 
sons, is a case in point. We need 


*The “Venerable Brother” a ,Humbeeck, 
** Sovereign Prince of the Royal Secre' 
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only judge them out of their own 
mouth: “The [Belgian] bishops 
show a servile willingness to be dic- 
tated to by the Holy See, and to sac- 
rifice episcopal independence to the 
omnipotence of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff.” The Flandre Libérale at the 
same time complained that “the 
Belgian episcopate was probably, 
without exception, the most Ro- 
man, the most ultramontane .epis- 
copate in the world ”—an accusa- 
tion which the bishops would ac- 
cept as a most honorable distinc- 
tion. 

Nor is it only from the Holy 
See that the ministerial organs af- 
fect to separate the Belgian epis- 
copate, but from their own clergy 
also. M. Frére-Orban, after an- 
nouncing himself “ disposed to lay 
hands on the revenues of the bi- 
shops, and thus bridle their arro- 
gance,” seeing that it is in great 
measure “their audacity which neu- 
tralizes the government schools,” 
with a bitter mockery professes 
himself and his compeers to be the 
“ protectors” of the clergy against 
“episcopal despotism!” Protec- 
tors of the devoted priesthood 
whose burdens they are studiously 
endeavoring to make too grievous 
to be borne! 

It might be objected, by persons 
who do not realize what European 
liberalism is, that some compro- 
mise with the new law might per- 
haps have been made by allowing 
children to frequent those schools 
to which a priest would have been 
allowed to give religious instruction 
once a week. 

In the first place, the time de- 
termined upon by government for 
this instruction was arranged so 
as to be extra and apart from the 
regular hours of attendance at 
school, and when the children 
would naturally be at their homes. 
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Some of the liberal journals them- 
selves owned that the hours select- 
ed would force the priest to refuse 
to go, and make it useless if he 
went, as he would find only empty 
benches. In one or two cases we 
have heard of where the priest went 
he was kept waiting until the ex- 
piration of the regulation hour, the 
children who came being set to other 
employment by the master. 

Secondly, the rest of the instruc- 
tion during the week was out of 
accordance with this solitary hour. 
Religion was no longer at home 
there, but came only with the priest, 
and, like him, as a scarcely tole- 
rated visitor. All the class-books 
being approved and appointed by 
a Freemason ministry, it is need- 
less to say how antagonistic to Ca- 
tholic belief.and teaching even the 
secular instruction would be made. 

Lastly, in the interval between 
the passing of the new education 
law and its general enforcement 
abundant proofs were furnished ot 
the impossibility of anything like 
compromise. Out of several in- 
stances we could mention we will 
only give two, which occurred in 
schools where the masters were 
appointed by government. 

In one the subject of religious 
instruction had been the mystery 
of the Holy Trinity. As soon as 
the priest had left the room the 
master said: “ Well, boys, I am 
sure you are not foolish enough to 
believe the nonsense you have just 
been hearing. ‘Three in One! 
One in Three!’ You have too 
much sense to believe shat /” 

In another the priest had been 
speaking against profane swear- 
ing and taking the holy name of 
God in vain. When he was gone 
the master held up a franc, saying 
it was for the boy who should utter 
the most daring blasphemies. 
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What may not be expected as the 
result of the newly-ordered “ reci- 
tations of the catechism ” under the 
auspices of teachers like these? 
The mischief of which it may be 
made the instrument is not to be 
imagined, where the doctrines of 
the church will be taught only to 
be misrepresented or derided, and 
her faith only to be attacked or 
undermined. 

For the instances we have given 
are, as it were, only single hailstones 
of the icy storm of spiritual death 
which would sweep over Europe 
should Freemasonry and socialism 
gain the upper hand. 

We are not, however, of the num- 
ber of those pessimists who blame 
or despise all that is effected by 
modern society, and who await the 
return of an impossible past, of 
which, in some periods at least, and 
in some respects, they are apt to 
form a mistaken ideal. We are, on 
the contrary, among those who re- 
joice and hope. 
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If we had lived at the close of 
the last century, in the last days of 
the ancien régime, in the times of 
Louis XV., of Joseph IL., of Pom- 
bal, and of Catherine II., when all 
appeared to be stagnant or crumb- 
ling away, we might have despair- 
ed. In the present day, on the 
other hand, though evil increases, 
the church has arisen with renew- 
ed strength. Never has she been 
ruled by a wiser pontiff, never has 
she owned an episcopate more re- 
markable for virtue and learning, 
a priesthood more devoted and re- 
spected, religious orders more ac- 
tive and fervent, never were there 
more illustrious names among her 
devout laity, than at the present 
time, or works and missions more 
wide-spread and energetic. Never 
need we fear for the church in 
times of struggle and suffering; we 
must fear—and then not for the 
church but for society—in times of 
apathy, indifference, and slumber. 
Where there is conflict there is life. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON was made 
a member of the Church of Christ 
in his infancy by baptism. The 
family addendum of his mother’s 
Bible is the witness. It testifies 
that “George Washington was bap- 
tized the third of April (1732), 
Mr. Beverly Whiting and Captain 
Brookes godfathers, and Mrs. Mil- 
dred Gregory godmother.” As 
this date was Anglican style, used 
when “England would rather war 
with the stars than agree with 
the pope,” it was just eleven days 
behind the truth; and had Wash- 
ington kept the anniversary of his 


baptism when he arrived at man- 
hood, in 1753, he would have kept 
it on the 14th of April, for he 
would have found that the Protes- 
tant dates were all error, that the 
pope was right, and the king, Lords, 
and Commons wrong, as they had, 
by act of Parliament of the pre- 
vious year, acknowledged. Wash- 
ington became twenty on the 11th 
day of February, 1752, but in the 
autumn following the Parliament, in 
order to “catch up” with the time 
of the Catholic world, declared the 
day following the 2d of September, 
1752, to be the rath of September; 
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so that, owing to the stupid pride 
of England, Washington did not 
attain his majority until the 22d of 
February, 1753, eleven days after 
he became twenty-one years old. 
No one knows where or by 
whom Washington was baptized; 
but the fact and its witnesses are 
of record. Perhaps none knew that 
he was born of water and the Holy 
Ghost at that hour. They heard 
the gurgling water as they heard 
the whispering wind, which bloweth 
where it listeth. They had the 
Scripture, which, even in their clip- 
ped version, ever coupled the water 
and the Spirit. They had, too, 
Catholic sacramental forms, muti- 
lated, but plain of meaning, yet 
they saw not, or only carelessly 
guessed ; for, like the eunuch of Can- 
dace, no man had shown them. 
Across the Potomac, almost in 
sight of the windows that gave light 
to the new-born child, the Holy 
Sacrifice was hidden among the 
Maryland hills, offered in chapels 
concealed in private houses, pro- 
scribed in the colony (TZerra 
Maria) which had been founded 
that it might be offered up in free- 
dom. Even the far-sighted, as they 
looked from the windows of the 
Virginia homestead, could see no 
cross in Maryland. It lay buried 
as of old before Helena found it; 
but the hand of God was upon the 
unconscious Constantine who should 
bring to light again that freedom 
which Puritan intolerance had driv- 
en into hiding-places on the Poto- 
mac side. Promises are vain, if the 
crosses which here and there now 
dot its banks shall not so multiply 
that, within a hundred years, a 
hundred waves of that bright river 
shall not catch and hold in their 
embrace a hundred crosses, from 
minster vast, from parish church 
or humble wayside chapel. Surely 
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some blessing must be in store 


for the waters that now kiss the 
shore of Mary-land. 

But Egyptian darkness then cov- 
ered the land. The state was the 
church. A wolf sat crowned in 
the shepherd’s place, and one of 
his chief officers, when reminded 
by a pious clergyman, the subject 
of his jurisdiction, that the Virgi- 
nians had souls, responded: “ Souls! 

their souls! let them plant 
tobacco.” Into this darknesscame 
the christened babe, George Wash- 
ington. 

To many darkened lands there 
are lights subdued and dim. Even 
here on the Potomac side, without 
faith, a superstition hung about 
christening. ‘lhe traditions of the 
time bore fresh impress of an inci- 
dent which had happened there 
less than sixty years before, and 
the memorial of which is still pre- 
served in a letter sent from Poto- 
mac by “ T. M.” (understood to be 
Thomas Mathews, son of the ex- 
Cromwellian governor) to Harley, 
Secretary of State to Queen Anne, 
in 1705. The writer first notes 
that “ about the year 1675 appear- 
ed three prodigies in that (Poto- 
mac) country: the one was a large 
comet every evening for a week or 
more at Southwest, thirty-five de- 
grees high, streaming like a horse- 
tail westward until it reached al- 
most the horizon, and setting to- 
wards the northwest. Another was 
flights of wild pigeons, in breadth 
nigh a quarter of the mid-hemi- 
sphere, and of their length there 
was no visible end; whose weights 
broke down the limbs of large trees 
whereon they rested at night, of 
which the fowlers shot abundance, 
and ate them. The third 
strange phenomena was swarms of 
flies, about an inch long and as big 
as the top of a man’s little finger, 
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rising out of spigot-holes in the 
earth, which ate the newly-sprout- 
ed leaves from the tops of the trees, 
and, without other harm, left us.” 
He then, in detailing the circum- 
stances which led to Bacon’s re- 
bellion, narrates the capture of an 
Indian fort on the banks of Piscat- 
away by the joint forces of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, Washington’s 
grandfather being one of the Vir- 
giniancaptains. “‘ After this fight,” 
he says, “Capt. Brent brought 
away the king’s son, concerning 
whom there was an observable 
passage at the end of this expedi- 
tion.” He adds in conclusion: 
“The unhappy scene ended, Col. 
Mason took the King of Doegs’ 
son home with him, who lay ten 
days in bed as one dead, with his 
eyes and mouth shut, no breath 
discerned; but his body continues 
warm, and they believe him yet 
alive. The aforenamed Capt. Brent 
(a papist), coming thither on a 


visit, and seeing the prisoner thus. 


languishing, said: ‘ Perhaps he is 
pawe-wawed'—i.e., bewitched — 
and that he had heard that bap- 
tism was an effectual remedy,* . . 

wherefore advised to baptize him. 
Col. Mason answered no minister 
could be had within many miles. 
Brent replied: ‘Your clerk, Mr. 
Dobson, may do that office,’ which 
was done by Church of England 
liturgy; Col. Mason, with Capt. 
Brent, godfathers, Mrs. Mason 
godmother. My overseer, Mr. Pi- 
met,t being present, from whom I 
first heard it, and which all the 
other persons present afterward 
affirmed to me, the ffour men re- 
turned-to drinking punch ; but Mrs. 
Mason staying and looking on the 


* This was doubtless a confused memory of the 
exorcism which precedes baptism in the Catholic 
ritual. 

+ Pimet’s Run, in Virginia, opposite Georgetown, 
long preserved the name. 
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child, it opened its eyes and breath- 
ed, whereat she ran for a cordial, 
which he took from a spoon, gap- 
ing for more, and so by degrees re- 
covered, tho’ before this baptism 
they had often tried the same 
means, but could by no endeavors 
open histeeth. . . . This was taken 
for convincing proof: against infi- 
delity.” 

There were also traditions of 
the time when there were chapels 
in the Virginia forest wheré the 
red men bowed, and of later-day 
chapels in homesteads. ‘There was, 
until after William and Mary, no 
law forbidding the Holy Sacrifice 
in Virginia; but the statute de- 
clared “ that it shall not be lawfull 
vnder the penaltie aforesaid, 1,000 
bbs. of tobacco, forany popish preist 
that shall here after arrive, to re- 
maine above five days, after warn- 
ing given for his departure by the 
governour or comander of the place 
where he or they shall bee, if wind 
and weather hinder not his depar- 
ture.” Indeed, there had been Ca- 
tholics from the time When the 
Potomac and Doeg Indians lis- 
tened to the Gospel preached to 
them by Father Altham and the 
Jesuits who had come over with 
Lord Baltimore. True to the mis- 
sionary spirit of their order, to the 
faith of Columbus, they, that had 
crossed the ocean for charity, saw 
no limit in a narrow river; and the 
Virginians who dwelt by the Poto- 
mac felt the influence of the free 
Catholic spirit that animated their 
Marylandneighbors. The faith was 
slowly and surely making its way, 
and some Catholics were anxious 
to procure a spot in Virginia where, 
amid the surroundings of a Catho- 
lic settlement, they might practise 
their religion free from the perse- 
cutions of the state-church officers, 
who had power to fine and impri- 
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son for non-attendance at the dry 
sermon and formal prayers decreed 
to be the only legal worship of God 
in the colony. The head of the 
Anglican Protestant Church at 
that time was a Catholic—a poor 
miserable Catholic, it is true, but 
Catholic enough to desire to give 
Catholics the same religious free- 
dom in the realm that the sectaries 
enjoyed. He used his prerogative, 
exercised the dispensing power 
that Filmer and the Anglican di- 
vines declared to be inherent in 
the kingly office, to give this “ pro- 
tection to a Catholic colony on the 
Potomac.” 

This document, which was pub- 
lished in a sketch of the life of 
Archbishop Carroll some twenty- 
five years ago, is worthy of repro- 
duction in these pages. It reads 
as follows : 


** James, R.: 

“ Right trusty and well-beloved: We 
greet you well. Whereas our trusty and 
well-beloved George Brent, of Wood- 
stock, in our county of Stafford, in our 
collony of Virginia. Richard Foote and 
Robert Bristow, of London, Merchants, & 
Nicholas Hayward of London, Notary 
Public, Have by their Humble petition 
informed us, That they have purchased 
of our right trusty and well-beloved 
Thomas Lord Culpeper, a certain tract 
of land in our said collony between the 
rivers of Rappahannock and Potomac, 
containing of estimation thirty thousard 
acres lying in or near our said county of 
Stafford, some miles distant from any 
present settlement or Inhabitants and 
at or about twenty miles from the foot of 
the mountains, upon part of which Tract 
of Land the Pet’rs have projected and 
doo speedily design to build a towne 
with convenient fortifications, and do 
therefore pray that for the encourage- 
ment of Inhabitants to settle in said 
Towne and plantation, wee would be 
pleased to grant them the free exercise 
of their religion, Wee have thought fitt 
to condescend to grant their humble re- 
quest, and we doo accordingly give and 
grant to the Pet's, and to all and every 
Inhabitants which now or hereafter shall 


be settled in the said Towne and the 
tract of land belonging to them as is 
above mentioned, the free exercise of 
their religion without being persecuted 
or molested upon any penall laws or 
other account for the same, which wee 
doo hereby signifie unto you to the end 
that you may take care and give such 
orders as shall be requisite—That they 
enjoy the full benefit of these our gra- 
cious Intentions to them, Provided they 
behave themselves in all civill matters 
so as becomes peaceable and Loyal sub- 
jects, and forso doing this shall be your 
warrant, and so we bid you heartely fare- 
well. 

‘Given at our Court at Whitehall 
the roth day of Feb’y, 1686~’7, in the third 
year of our reign. By our Maj'ties 
Commands, 

“ [Royal Signet :] SUNDERLAND. 
‘*To our right Trusty and well-beloved 

Francis, Lord Howard of Effingham, 

our Lieutenant & Governor General 

of our Collony and Dominions of 

Virginia in America, and to our Chiefe 

Governor or Governors there for the 

time being.” 


The exact location over which 
this protection extended is not now 
known. From its position as de- 


‘signated, “some miles distant from 


any present settlement or inhabi- 
tants, and about twenty miles from 
the foot of the mountains,” it seems 
likely that it was located a short 
distance from the battle-field of 
Bull Run. In that locality, to this 
day, Brentsville and Bristoe Station 
are memorials of two of the paten- 
tees of the thirty thousand acres. 
Stafford County, which is now 
limited to a comparatively small 
area, then covered all the river- 
side above Westmoreland, and ex- 
tended far above the great falls of 
the Potomac, embracing the land 
opposite what is now Washington 
and Georgetown. 

“ Of the fate of the settlement we have 
no record, but the events which crowd 
around the time and place leave little 
doubt that the proprietors did not hesi- 
tate to avail themselves of the freedom 
guaranteed under the royal signet. The 











document arrived in Stafford in the fall, 
at a time when Virginia was already ex- 
cited by the struggle between Lord How- 
ard and the Assembly as to the appoint- 
ment of the clerk of the House. It was 
alleged that ‘the king would wear out 
the Church of England, for whenever 
there was avacant office he filled it with 
men of a different persuasion.” New 
and dreadiul dangers were hinted at, by 
those already in the secret of the pro- 
posed movements in the interest of Wil- 
liam of Orange, on the other side of the 
ocean. The appointment of Allerton, an 
old resident of Stafford and alleged to 
be a Catholic, to the Council in the place 
of the popular Philip Ludwell, added 
fuel to the fire burning in many hearts 
along the Potomac shore. To add to 
these discontents, a servile insurrection 
was discovered in Westmoreland just in 
time to prevent its bursting forth. Ru- 
mors of Indian and ‘ popish’ plots were 
circulated until the community grew 
fairly mad with excitement. Monmouth’s 
men, a considerable number of whom 
had been transported to Virginia, doubt- 
less were largely implicated, desiring to 
redeem their misfortune in Eugland by 
success in America, The news of this 
grant to Brent and his associates fell 
upon this frenzy, and the practical carry- 
ing into effect of its provisions became 
the signal for extensive commotion. 
John Waugh, parson of the parishes of 
Stafford and Choatauck, inflamed the 
people with enthusiastic harangues, and 
some commotions took place which au- 
gured the most alarming consequences, 
while the upper part of old Rappahan- 
nock (now a part of Stafford and Prince 
William) was actually in arms. Noth- 
ing, says Burke, but the’ moderation 
and reserve of the Council prevented a 
civil war. *Three councillors were des- 
patched to quell the disturbances in 
Stafford’; and they seem to have suc- 
ceeded, for we hear no more either of 
the ‘discontents’ or the ‘ protection.’ 
William and Mary soon came to the 
throne, however, and religious freedom 
ceased to exist in Siafford, as elsewhere 
throughout the British realm.” 


For nearly two hundred years 
yet the region about Brentsville 
and Bristoe waited for the com- 
ing of the Holy Sacrifice; but on 
one August Sunday of last summer 
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a little chapel, All Saints, at Ma- 
nassas reared the cross over a coun- 
try which saw it snatched away 
when Alexander VIII. was pope; 
and, amid a gathering of ten thou- 
sand men with banners, flags, and 
music, the Bishop of Richmond of- 
fered the atoning Sacrifice, and 
dedicated the chapel to “the free 
exercise of their religion,” secur- 
ed “from being persecuted. or mo- 
lested by any penall laws,” not 
by the protection of any king, but 
by the natural and revealed law 
of God; by the declaration of 
Magna Charta, “ We will that holy 
church shall be free”; and by the 
fundamental compact of our fa- 
thers which on the rath day of June, 
1776, created the commonwealth of 
Virginia, 

William, Prince of Orange, and 
his wife were proclaimed at James- 
town in April, 1689, Lord and 
Lady of Virginia. From this time 
forth fear of James II. and his 
sons kept alive the popular feeling 
against Catholics, and just as it. 
was dying out the approach of the 
French on the west came to re- 
vive it. Amid the hatreds, igno- 
rance, and prejudice dominant over 
this time and place Washington 
lived as a child and was taught. 
The clergy, of whom John Waugh 
is an example, had been described 
by Governor Berkeley in 1670. He 
wrote : “We have fforty-eight par- 
ishes, and our ministers are well 
paid, and by my consent should be 
better, if they would pray oftener 
and preach less. But of all other 
comodities, so of this, the worst 
are sent us, and we had few that 
we could boast of since the persi- 
cution of Cromwell’s tiranny drove 
divers worthy men hither. But I 
thank God there are no free schools 
nor printing.” The parsons were 
bound by law to teach the com- 
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mon prayer-book catechism, but 
they often failed; for the labor 
would have been immense, as be- 
sides the children there was a large 
pagan population of newly import- 
ed negroes, whose ranks were re- 
cruited every year by other pagans 
brought direct from Africa, Some 
of the clergy were learned and 
pious men, and it is charity to be- 
lieve that the reports concerning 
others are without foundation. 
Such was the state church which 
assumed to be George Washing- 
ton’s religious teacher. He prob- 
ably never saw a Catholic until he 
grew to manhood. There is no 
mention of any religious instruc- 
tion given him, except the tradi- 
tions, recorded by Parson Weems, 
of the striking examples by which 
his father impressed upon him some 
of the truths and precepts of na- 
tural religion: the cabbage-seed 
which, in imitation of Beattie, he 
planted that it might grow and 
spell his name, to illustrate that 
creation impliesa Creator; the half- 
apple which he gave away in the 
_ spring, rewarded by abounding fruit 
in autumn, to illustrate the need 
and reward of kindliness—such 
were the teachings of the new Ulys- 
ses to Telemachus. A part of Ca- 
tholic tradition, with its reverence 
for the Holy Scriptures, was proba- 
bly taught him, the enemy, may 
be, sowing tares all the time; but 
it is possible that he was never 
taught that the church is the ene- 
my of the Bible, for he never went 
to Sunday-school. His mother 
must have taught him something 
of revealed truth, which, for Our 
Blessed Lady’s sake, it is given to 
mothers to teach their children. 
“ George was always a good boy,” 
said she when, in after-years, her 


son had risen to the height of a: 


great ambition, and some French 


officers congratulated her upon 
it. 

When Washington reached man- 
hood he probably believed in a 
Supreme Being, who required him 
to do his duty as shown him by 
his natural conscience, modified by 
his surroundings in life. He seems 
faithfully to have adhered to this 
standard. He early showed him- 
self, by unusual service to the state, 
capable of high employment; and in 
March, 1754, when he was twenty 
three years of age, he was commis- 
sioned lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment then being raised for ser- 
vice against the French, who had 
advanced from Fort Du Quesne 
(Pittsburgh) towards Winchester, 
Va. On the 19th of March in that 
year he made his first formal de- 
claration of disbelief in Catholic 
truth, The record of the act is 
still extant. It is upon the min- 
utes of the county court of Fair- 
fax, and reads : 


“ Lieutenant-Colonel George Washing- 
ton, Lieutenants John West, Jr., and 
James Towers, presented their military 
commissions, took the oaths according 
to law registered (or rogated), and sub- 
scribed to the /est.” 


This test had been years before 
devised in England in the same 
spirit which led the Japanese to 
make trampling upon the crucifix 
a test against Catholics at Yeddo. 
A copy of the English test still re- 
mains at Fairfax Court-House. 

Upon one of the last pages of 
an old court blotter extending 
1751-3 the test is written, in a 
plain, clear hand, at the top of the 
page; but the ink, like the memory 
of the iniquity, has almost faded 
out: 


“FHE SUBSCRIBERS DECLARE 
THAT THERE IS NO TRANSUBSTAN- 
TIATION IN THE SACRAMENT OF 
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THE Lorp’s SUPPER, OR IN THE 
ELEMENTS OF BREAD OR WINE, AT 
OR AFTER THE CONSECRATION 
THEREOF BY ANY PERSON WHAT- 
EVER.” 


This test is signed by George 
William Fairfax, Wm. Ramsay, and 
others in 1751; but the later signa- 
tures are gone, and it does not con- 
tain Was®ington’s name. In 1751 
there was no answer to this decla- 
ration in all Virginia. Now the 
tinkle of the consecration-bell at 
the Chapel of Our Lady of Sor- 
rows a short distance away can 
almost be heard in the old court- 
house where this motli-eaten re- 
cord is fading out of the light. 

All the Catholics that Washing- 
ton met for years henceforth were 
Frenchmen and enemies. The 
tales of French cruelty, generally 
false ; the errors and false charges 
which grew out of the death of M. 
de Jumonville, whom, it was said 
untruly, Washington had allowed 
to be assassinated while coming 
with despatches, all doubtless con- 
spired to fix upon him the univer- 
sal sentiment amid which he had 
been brought up—that the Catholic 
Church was at best but “a cor- 
rupt following of the apostles.” 
He probably gave the subject little 
thought. — 

His letters show, to this time, 
no Catholic correspondent. Even 
a correspondence with Maryland 
Calverts in relation to the marriage 
of his step-son, John Parke Custis, 
to Miss Calvert, which suggests 
Catholicity, is with Protestants. 
As yet he seems never to have 
known personally any Catholic who 
avowed his faith. 

The legislation was more rigor- 
ously anti-Catholic than ever in 
1756. Laws were enacted provid- 
ing for “ the disarming of papists.” 
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In the terror which followed Brad- 
dock's defeat not only were -“ pa- 
pists” ordered to be deprived ot 
arms, but they were forbidden to 
own an effective horse. Even a 
vessel load of poor Acadian pri- 
soners affrighted the Notables at 
Williamsburg, the seat of Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie’s court—these sad 
exiles, reft from a blessed land on 
which their lingering eyes had last 
rested only to behold their homes 
on fire. 

‘When on the falling tide the freighted vessels 

departed, 
Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into 


exile— 
Exile without an end, and without an example in 


story ; é 

When far asunder on separate coasts the Acadians 
landed, 

Scattered like flakes of snow, friendless, homeless, 
hopeless, 

Friends they sought and homes ; and many, despair- 
ing, heart-broken, 

Asked of the earth but a grave, and no longer a 
friend nor a fireside.’’ 


Yet when some of these poor ex- 
iles arrived in Virginia they met 


an old Virginia welcome in this 
style : 


‘* Whereas a large number of people 
called Neutral French have lately been 
sent into this Colony from Nova Scotia, 
and it is apprehended that their continu- 
ance here will greatly endanger the peace 
and safety of the colony, be it therefore 
enacted, That Peyton Randolph, etc., be 
hereby empowered and required to con- 
tract with any person willing to trans- 
port the said Neutral French to Great 
Britain, and to agree on such prices, etc., 
as they shall judge reasonable.” 


Surely timidity must have been 
extreme when they refused a home 
to Evangeline because they were 
afraid of her. To make this tran- 
saction still meaner, every cent of 
this cost was taken from the £40,- 
ooo which had been provided to 
support Washington and his troops, 
who were fighting on the frontier 
amid such drawbacks from the No- 
tables of Williamsburg as, Wash- 
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ington writes to Gov. Dinwiddie, 
“would induce me, at any other 
time than this of imminent danger, 
to resign, without one hesitating 
moment, a commission from which 
I never expect to reap either honor 
or benefit.” Less than thirty years 
afterwards six thousand compa- 
triots of these Acadians marched, 
with trumpet’s blare and banners 
flying, with Rochambeau, Viomé- 
nil, and Chastellux at their head, 
through this same Williamsburg 
amid the wild shouts and glad hur- 
tahs of the Virginians. Upon the 
waters whence sailed the ship that 
bore these poor Acadians to a se- 
cond exile French ships rode and 
French cannon thundered to make 
Virginia free. 

It seems likely that the first Ca- 
tholic Washington ever saw was 
Captain Joncaire, whom he met at 
Venango on the 4th of December, 
1753, when he bore the letter of 
Gov. Dinwiddie to the French 
commander at Fort Du Quesne. 
He captured in 1754, at the fight 
with Jumonville, M. Drouillon, a 
French officer, and twocadets, M. de 
Boucherville and M. de Sable, with 
thirteen privates. These Dinwiddie 
refused to exchange, and these poor 
Catholics were kept in Virginia 
many weary months, first at one 
place, then at another. They were 
in Alexandria in April, 1755, when 
Braddock landed, and were locked 
uptoprevent their observation of his 
movements. Many a“ Hail Mary” 
these home-sick prisoners sent up 
as they were moved from place to 
place. Theirs were probably the 
first Ave Marias that ascended 
from the interior of Virginia. Soon 
after Braddock’s expedition their 
prayers were answered and they 
were sent across the ocean. 

The wars over, and Washington 
married, he seems to have taken 


some interest in the affairs of his 
neighborhood, and he was chosen 
vestryman in two parishes. A par- 
ish vestry was then, however, more 
a civil than a religious body. It 
indentured apprentices, attended 
to bounding lands, overlooked the 
poor and the like, as well as-paid 
the parson and bought his surplice. 

Washington attended a, Catholic 
church’ for the first tim® on the 
gth of October, 1774, when he was 
over forty-two years old. He was 
a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, and on one of 
the Sundays he spent there he went 
to Vespers at St. Joseph’s Church. 
He makes record of the visit, but 
gives no hint of the effect produc- 
ed upon him by the services or 
what he thought of them. He 
writes in his diary merely: “ Octo- 
ber 9.—Went to Presbyterian meet- 
ing in the forenoon and the Rom- 
ish church in the afternoon; dined 
at Bevan’s.” 

No other record of him in any 
relation to Catholics or Catholicism 
appears until he took command of 
the Continental army at Cambridge 
and on Boston Heights. The New- 
Englanders had imported the cus- 
tom of celebrating the discovery of 
the Gunpowder Plot by burning, 
not a stuffed image of Guy Fawkes, 
but an effigy of the pope. There 
was some proposal, as the 5th of 
November, 1775, approached, to re- 
peat this sport in the American 
camp near Boston while Mont- 
gomery and Arnold were making 
their way toward Quebec with 
every prospect of its capture. The 
stupid malignity of this sort of car- 
nival was rebuked by Washington 
in this order : 


** NOVEMBER 5. 
** As the commander-in-chief has been 
apprised of a design formed for the 
observance of that ridiculous and 
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childish custom of burning the effigy 
of the pope, he cannot help, express- 
ing his surprise that there should 
be officers and soldiers in this army so 
void of common sense as not to see the 
impropriety of such a step at this junc- 
ture, at a time when we are soliciting 
and have really obtained the friendship 
and alliance of the people of Canada, 
whom we ought to consider as brethren 
embarked in the same cause, the de- 
fence of the general liberty of America. 
At such a juncture, and in such circum- 
stances, to be insulting their religion is 
sO monstrous as not to be suffered or 
excused ; indeed, instead of offering 
them the most remote insult, it is our 
duty to address public thanks to these 
our brethren, as to them we are so 
much indebted for every late happy 
success over the common enemy in Ca- 
nada.” 


The surroundings of the army 
during the Revolutionary war must 
have called Washington’s attention, 
in some degree at least, to Catho- 
lics, if not to the church; but it 
was a time too stormy and full of 
daily needs to allow much thought 
on what he considered an abstract 
question. He must have known 
Barry Moylan and other American 
and foreign officers who held the 
Catholic faith. Colonel John Fitz- 
gerald, one of his aides-de-camp, 
and long his neighbor at Alexan- 
dria, was a Catholic. It is possible 
that in his military association with 
these officers Washington saw no- 
thing which led him to suppose 
that their religion was so very dif- 
ferent from his own as to require 
him to make any special inquiry 
about it. He never saw a Sister 
of Charity on his battle-fields ; her 
white cornette, flag of the Truce of 
God, carrying the charity of angels 
beside the courage of men. Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton did not enter 
the Congress until July 2, 1776, 
long after Washington had left the 
legislature for the field. -His ac- 
quaintance with Rev. John Carroll 
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was not, like Franklin’s—who had 
gone with him on the mission to 
Canada—intimate and friendly, but 
only courteous and official. Years 
afterwards, when Washington was 
enjoying home life at Mount Ver- 
non, came young Carroll of Carroll- 
ton to court his step-daughter, Nel- 
lie Custis. Young Carroll’s suit, 
says Irving, “ was countenanced by 
Mrs. Washington”; but Washing- 
ton favored his protégé, Lawrence 
Lewis, and so did the young lady, 
so the question of a mixed mar- 
riage never came on the /apis. 

Of all the Catholic officers of 
the army, Lafayette only grew to 
be intimate with Washington. The 
marquis was a Catholic, it is true, 
but a Catholic reared in France 
when “isms” called themselves Ca- 
tholic, and Jansenism, Gallicanism, 
quietism, and the like had touched 
men’s faith with canker. 

Washington mentions in his diary 
going to Mass once while attend- 
ing at Philadelphia the sessions 
of the Federal Convention which 
framed the Constitution of the 
United States. He writes: “May 
27.—Went to Romish church to 
High Mass; dined, drank tea, and 
spent the evening at my lodgings.” 

While at Georgetown in 1791, 
making arrangements for the foun- 
dation of the federal city, he paid 
a visit to Georgetown College. It 
is mentioned by the Metropolitan 
that— 

“While the small college was sur- 
rounded by a whitewashed paling fence 
a hérseman, well stricken in years but 
of noble and soldier-like bearing, reined 
up his charger at the little gateway and 
hitched him to the fence. Alighting 
with grace and ease, he entered the hum- 
ble enclosure with a benevolent serenity 
of countenance and a placid look of 
confidence for a cordial reception. This 
every American gentleman feels in visit- 
ing his friends. On this occasion the 
young Professor Mathews had the plea- 
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sure and the honor to be the first to 
welcome to Georgetown College Gene- 
ral George Washington. I have heard,” 
continues the narrator, ‘‘ Father Ma- 
thews repeat with evident delight the 
familiar and accurate remarks of Pater 
Patrie on that. memorable occasion: 
how the frst citizen admired the lofty 
and picturesque situation of the house, 
and then descanted on the chilling blasts 
in sharp winter of the fierce northwester ; 
how we must be paid for summer scenery 
by wintry storms.” 

Washington, on his elevation to 
the Presidency, received an address 
from the Catholics of the Union, 
and returned a formal reply. The 
correspondence has often been pub- 
lished, and differs in no notable de- 
gree from similar addresses which 
passed about the same time be- 
tween the sects and the President. 

So far as any record goes, it would 
be quite as reasonable to infer that 
Washington believed Our Lady to 
be the Mother of God as that he 
believed our Saviour to be the Son 
of God. In all of his voluminous 
writings as published the holy name 
of Jesus Christ is never once writ- 
ten. Family prayer was unknown 
at Mount Vernon, and, with death 
standing at his bedside face to face 
with him, he calmly attended to the 
little earthly business he had left 
before uncompleted, but never ask- 
ed to see his pastor nor spoke a 
word that indicated a religious 
sentiment. Yet. in early manhood 
he had “fasted all day” upon the 
occasion of a public fast, and in all 
his public career he was especially 
careful that there should be public 
religious services in camp; and 
whether in office at New York or 
Philadelphia, or in private life at 
home, he always attended some 
church—nearly always the nearest 
Episcopalchurch—onSunday. He 
habitually, when in authority, urged 
the keeping holy of Sunday, dis- 


countenanced gaming, and punished 


profanity in the service. One of 
his earliest orders directs his offi- 
cers, “if they should hear the men 
swearing or using oaths or execra- 
tions, to order the offender twen- 
ty-five lashes immediately without 
court-martial.” His official deliv- 
erances during the Revolution are 
notable in their frequent recogni- 
tion of an overruling Providence, 
and of special interpositions of the 
divine government in support of 
the American cause. Even in a 
private letter to Governor Nelson, 
of Virginia, in August, 1778, when 
the British who had been chasing 
him were reduced to rely upon the 
spade and pickaxe for their de- 
fence, he dwells on the same sub- 
ject, and says: “ The hand of Provi- 
dence has been so conspicuous in 
all this that he must be worse than 
an infidel that lacks faith, and more 
than wicked that has not gratitude 
enough to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions. But it will be time enough 
for me to turn preacher when my 
present appointment ceases; and 
therefore I shall add no more on 
the doctrine of Providence.” One 
or two expressions, such as “ the be- 
nign light of Revelation,” “ the di- 
vine Author of our blessed reli- 
gion,” may be gathered from the 
many volumes of his writings to 
show that a Christian idea under- 
lay his thoughts; and there are not 
wanting traditions of episodes 
which represented him as possess- 
ed of a more devotional spirit than 
he ordinarily manifested in his life 
or which anywhere appears in his 
writings. His thought that “ ours 
is a kind of a struggle designed by 
Providence to try the patience, for- 
titude, and virtue of men,” seems 
but other words for the Catholic 
thought, “Our life is the God-di- 
rected education of our souls, and 
the fashion of our human life is the 
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mould which God has prepared for 
us,” so impressively and beautifully 
developed in “ The Eternal Years.” 
Mr. Sparks, who collected much 
evidence on the subject of Wash- 
ington’s religious convictions, con- 
cludes “that he believed in the 
fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity as usually taught in that (the 
Protestant Episcopal) church, ac- 
cording to his understanding of 
them.” — 

Although Washington has been 
set up as a special patron of Free- 
masonry, he seems to have early 
grown tired of its childish myste- 
ries, not to have gone beyond the 
first three degrees, and never to 
have attended a Masonic lodge 
more than two or three times after 
he grew to be thirty-six years old. 
That he abhorred the doctrines 
which in Continental Europe are 
known as Freemasonry and which, 

‘ perhaps, are never revealed except 
in the higher degrees there, his let- 
ters to-Rev. G. W. Snyder, a clergy- 
man of Frederick, Md., leave no 
shadow of doubt. Mr. Snyder had 
sent Robinson's Proofs of a Conspi- 
racy to the general, and in reply 
Washington writes : 


“T have heard much of the nefarious 
and dangerous plan and doctrines of the 
Llluminati, but never saw the book until 
you were pleased to send it tome.... 
The multiplicity of matters . . . allows 
me to add little more now than thanks for 
your kind wishes and favorable senti- 
ments, except to correct an error you 
have run into of my presiding over the 
English lodges in this country. The 
fact is, | preside over none, nor have I 
been in one more than once or twice 
within the last thitty years. I believe, 
notwithstanding, that none of the lodges 
in this country are contaminated with 
the principles ascribed to the Society of 
the Z/luminati.” 


In another letter to the same 
minister, dated October 24, 1798, he 
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returns to the subject and writes 
to explain his former letter: 


“It was not my intention,” he said, ‘‘ to 
doubt that the doctrines of the ///uminati 
and the principles of Jacobinism had not 
spread in the United States. On the 
contrary, no one is more fully satisfied of 
this fact than Iam. The ideal meant to 
convey was that I did not believe that 
the lodges of Freemasons in this coun- 
try had, as societies, endeavored to 
propagate the diabolical tenets of the 
former or pernicious principles of the 
latter, if they are susceptible of divi- 
sion.” 


Finis coronat opus. The su- 
preme hour of life is that when man 
stands face to face with death. 
Washington came to that hour in 
December, 1799. He gave expres- 
sion to no religious conviction, 
spoke no word of hope beyond the 
grave, and died like a Greek Stoic. 
He selected one of two wills which 
he had previously prepared, and 
directed that the other be burned; 
arranged with composure the few 
small matters of business to which 
he had not before attended; and 
spent his last breath in securing 
himself from premature burial. “I 
am going,” he said; “have me de- 
cently buried, and do not let my 
body be put into the vault in less 
than three days.” The affected 
attendant answered incoherently 
amid tears. “Do you understand 
me ?” said the dying man. “ Yes,” 
was the response. “’Tis well,” 
said Washington. He spoke no 
more, and in half an hour was dead. 
The ministers whom he had never 
invited to his death-bed officiated at 
his funeral and prayed foreverybody 
but him. His body was placed in 
the tomb that has become a shrine 
of pilgrimage. To call it the Mec- 
ca of America, as is sometimes 
done, is an offensive incongruity; 
for that name, connected with an 


_ Arab impostor, can never attain 
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dignity sufficient to be associated 
with the grave of the great and 
good natural man whom we shall 
ever venerate. 

And if Sir Thomas More ever 
said of the Greek sage, “ Sancte 


Socrates, ora pro nobis,” surely we 
may murmur as we look within the 
dark grating at Mount Vernon, 
where there is emblem neither of 
resurrection nor of hope, Domine, 
dona ei requiem. 





THE LEGEND OF DIMAS. 


HODIE MECUM ERIS IN PARADISO. 


In that wild day—so doth old legend tell— 
When Herod sought the life of Juda’s King, 

When word divine was brought by Gabriel 
How God’s dear Son to keep from perishing, 


Three homeless wanderers crossed the sunny waste 
Of Syrian desert, seeking the far Nile; 

Now bore sweet Mary Jesus on her breast, 
Now bore St. Joseph his soul’s King awhile. 


Weary the days’ long leagues of sun-burned land, 
Weary the nights of rest beneath the moon: 

The earth’s Creator by his creatures banned ! 
His rule of love divine denied so soon ! 


Softly his little arms would twine about 
His mother’s neck, and softly his sad eyes 

Would, meeting hers, pour all their sweetness out— 
Fair day-stars shining through her sorrowing skies! 


And, gently on St. Joseph’s true arms borne, 
The Christ, not yet to graceless men revealed, 
To make the weary hours less forlorn 
Stroked the kind hand that was his earthly shield. 


Where, from the desert, stony hills upstart, 
One eve the pilgrims halted in a wild 

Where offered shelter kindly woman’s heart 
That pitied sore the Maiden and the Child; 


Pitied the slight young mother’s fragile air— 
Sad heart of mother troubled grievously 

In one dear child strong-limbed, but all too fair, 
White with the dreadful scourge of leprosy ! 


Kind shelter to the wanderers she gave, 
This gentle wife of outlawed robber-chief, 
Her home the deep-embosomed mountain-cave 
To weary-footed pilgrims blessed relief. 
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Shone the soft firelight on a fair, strange scene: 
Sad mother with her smitten little one, 

The Holy Maid that clasped her Babe serene, 
The Father’s shadow watching o’er his Son. 


Did that poor woman in her heart discern 

What guests this night she harbored at her hearth ? 
Did darkened soul with love instinctive turn 

To greet the little Lord of Heaven and earth ? 


Grace did she feel soft falling from his breath, 
And healing from the touch of baby-hand ? 

Not as with earthly grace that perisheth 
Clothed these wayfarers in the desert land. 


Ere unto infant sleep his limbs were laid, 
That she might wash her weary little Child 
Some water meekly begged the Mother-Maid— 
Cleansing from desert stain the Undefiled. 


O sudden thought that stirred the mother’s breast}! 
The sorrowing mother of the smitten one, 

The faith fulfilling that her heart confessed, 
In that waste water bathed she o’er her son. 


O wondrous change as that blessed laver fell ! 
Straightway the white and awful leprosy 

Waned as the snow beneath the spring sun’s spell, 
And rosy bloom effaced shame’s livery. 


Rosy and beautiful the boy had grown, 
On his young life no shadow resting now, 
New-crowned he reigned on one heart’s royal throne, 
Lifted to men henceforth a fearless brow. 


With morn the exiles wandered forth once more, 
The little Dimas, watching as they went, 

Throned on his mother’s arms that proudly bore, 
While grateful blessings spoke her heart’s content. 


On passed the homeless ones o’er stony ways, 
O’er arid plain, by.palm-o’ershadowed spring, 
On where the green-waved Nile old Egypt sways, 

Where Egypt’s gods in fear fell shattering. 


Thénceforth fair Dimas grew in life and strength ; 
No firmer foot than his the sharp rocks pressed. 
Grown old enough to join the band at length, 
No robber stood of hardier fame confessed. 


Long years sped by—nigh three-and-thirty years— 
And Dimas, ever daring more, at last, 

Terror of men and cause of women’s tears, 
Into Jerusalem chained captive passed. 
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Condemned to death most shatmeful, he was bound 
And lifted up to heaven on a cross; 

Fierce agony in all his limbs, he groaned 
With bitter execrations at life’s loss. 


One hung beside him, lifted too on high, 

At whom the robber flung his words of scorn, 
Who nothing answered to their cruelty, 

So loving, unto death, this soul forlorn. 


Strange seemed the silence to the dying thief; 
He turned to gaze upon the wounded face— 

Was it his mother’s heart that brought relief ? 
The old divining waked again to grace ? 


He did not know that this uplifted One 

From his youth’s blasting curse had washed him clean, 
That royal blood of God’s Belovéd Son 

Must wash the ghastlier leprosy of sin. 


Upon the Sufferer's face divine he gazed; 
He heard men’s cruel taunts, well heard he too 
The prayer sublime, ’mid agony, upraised : 
“Father, forgive, they know not what they do.” 


Then Jesus looked on him, grace filled his soul— 
The old, sweet grace that looked from childish eyes 


When his fond mother’s faith had made him whole 
In far, dim cave o’er-shone by Syrian skies. 


Beneath the cross another woman’s faith 
Gives him the richer grace of Paradise— 
The mother true whose sons none numbereth, 
Who gives for them love’s dearest sacrifice. 


“When that thou comest in thy kingdom, Lord, 

Remember me.” _ O thorn-crowned charity, 

How swift the sweetness of thy honey poured ! 
“Amen, I say to thee, this day with me 


“Thou shalt be even in Paradise.” The debt 
Of that long-distant hospitality 
By God, most merciful, remembered yet, 
Through life eternal paid with usury. 


“This day in Paradise!” And when God's heart 
Was opened with the cruel spear, the blood 
That followed, like pent stream, the loosening dart 
Washed Dimas once again with cleansing flood ; 


The new-found mother, still the cross below 
Speeding this soul to Paradise with prayer— 

Dear-ransomed soul her heart claimed long ago 
When love and faith made Syrian desert fair. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS CLUB. 


One Christmas eve, fifty years 
ago, twelve of us Glasgow students 
inaugurated a club such as, we 
proudly thought, rivalled any of 
those mysterious societies and gath- 
erings common in romance, and 
not unknown among college boys 
at the most stately and ancient 
universities surviving in foreign 
lands. An old-fashioned tavern on 
the outskirts of the city (it stands 
far within the present city limits) 
was the place we chose for meeting, 
and the host entered into the fun 
all the more heartily that the feast 
was to fill his pockets and help to 
empty his cellar. The club was 
limited to twelve members, who 
were pledged never to fill up the 
number, to meet once a year only 


(that is, as members), on Christmas 
eve, and, failing to do so through 
unavoidable circumstances, to send 
to the president a letter to be read 
on the occasion and deposited on 


the absentee’s empty chair. Fur- 
ther, if a member failed to appear 
or send the required letter, he was 
to be accounted dead and no in- 
quiry to be made by the rest; in- 
deed, his very name was no more 
to be heard. 

For three years the full comple- 
ment of members took their places 
at McGlashan’s Tavern each ap- 
pointed day, and told stories, drank 
toasts, and generally upheld the 
student-ideal of rollicking but harm- 
less wildness. Most of us, of 
course, were poor, and all depend- 
ent onourselves. Some were of the 
traditional Scotch student type, the 
sons of struggling men anxious to 
rise in the world; some the children 
of English and Irishmen resident 


in Glasgow as clerks in business 
houses, foremen in factories, and 
such. We all aspired to profes- 
sional life, and were studying for 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, and 
one or two forthe ministry. Christ- 
mas, as every one knows, is not 
kept in Scotland, and was even less 
so in our time than now; while in 
England it was kept much more 
merrily than at present, and those 
of us who remembered it in their 
former homes, or whose parents 
tried to keep up its spirit in their 
present ones, introduced into our 
club all the traditional customs 
which time and space allowed us 
to imitate. We levied contribu- 
tions in kind on each of our house- 
holds for the table and decoration 
of our room: one brought huge 
candles, one a deer’s head (his fa- 
ther had once worked for a dealer 
in stuffed animals), one brought 
evergreens from a villa where his 
cousin was gardener, several brought 
candlesticks of various patterns 
and sizes, wine and whiskey, raisins 
and dried plums (this for snap- 
dragon), home-made cakes, musi- 
cal instruments, besides our accu- 
mulated savings to pay for the sub- 
stantial part of the banquet. We 
had a roaring fire, and a bunch of 
English mistletoe hung over the 
door, though there was no one to 
kiss under it except the cheery but 
middle-aged waitress, the maiden 
sister of the host. This mistletoe 
came all the way from Devonshire, 
from the godmother of one of our 
number, Edward Caxton, who was 
one of the “ best off” among us. 
After three years we sat down 
to our Christmas feast with one 
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chair vacant, and a letter was read, 
telling of a small, humdrum busi- 
ness established on limited means 
in a seaside town in the south of 
Ireland, and wishing well to all the 
club, whom the writer, through 
want of money, could not join. 
And so on for five years, when our 
number was reduced to eight (one 
having died, another disappeared 
without notice, and a third gone to 
some South American mines), and 
we met once more, not quite so full 
of boisterous spirits, and saddled 
with responsibilities and doubts 
such as we scouted before expe- 
rience had taught us better. I was 
a parish doctor now in a small vil- 
lage not so far from Glasgow as to 
prevent my keeping our old ap- 
pointment, but my means were 
small enough to make even this 
dissipation a consideration. No 
doubt something of the same kind 
blurred the pleasure of each of 
those whom I was going to meet; 
and as to that, how could I tell 
whom I should meet? Some one 
would probably be missing. 

As [ neared the tavern, and saw 
the glow of the lights on the table, 
and the flickering of the firelight 
behind the red curtains that shaded 
the small-paned, old-fashioned win- 
dow, my dismal thoughts began to 
give way to fancies more meet for 
the occasion ; my spirits rose, and I 
walked faster, shaking the snow off 
my shaggy great-coat and clapping 
my hands together. I was the first 
at the tavern, and was welcomed by 
the host as if he had been my fa- 
ther; indeed, the homelike feeling 
old McGlashan contrived to throw 
over everything belonging to his 
establishment was the special charm 
of the unpretending little place. 
Two big arm-chairs were drawn up 
to the fire, and on the tall mantel- 
shelf, almost beyond my reach, were 
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two huge candles in uneven can- 
dlesticks ; the array of secondary 
dishes already on the table looked 
very tempting, and everything tend- 
ed to throw me into a pleasant 
day-dream. Before another quar- 
ter of an hour two of our fellow- 
ship came in together, boisterous 
and clumsy, full of Christmas fun, 
bringing an atmosphere of jollity 
into the room, and greeting me as 
became friends who had not met 
since midsummer. Some random 
talk about our various “ shops,” in- 
quiries about friends, a fire of 
cross-questions and crooked an- 
swers, and an occasional surmise 
about the number we might ex- 
pect to muster to-night, filled up 
the time till the next arrival. We 
were all curiosity, and watched the 
door with a touch of that old mys- 
terious expectation which we had 
cultivated as college lads, when in 
came the least mysterious and the 
cheeriest of our company, a young 
Irish engineer, still on the look-out 
for a job. We began to pluck up 
courage; half of the club was here, 
and perhaps this year might go by 
without the melancholy vacant seat 
troubling our enjoyment of the 
good things we could smell plainly 
from the kitchen. Anotherand an- 
other came in till all but one of 
the eight were there; and the irre- 
verent Irishman began parodying 
“We are seven” in the most ludi- 
crous, mock-pathetic way, while we 
all rather anxiously looked to the 
door, listened for wheels, grew si- 
lent one by one, or spoke in con- 
strained phrases such as men use 
when intent on transparent make- 
believe. The hour of meeting was 
past, and the president reluctantly 
rang the bell for the hot dishes ; 
we all sat down in silence and 
looked ruefully to the empty chair 
which should have held Caxton. 
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It was our custom to wait until 
sitting down before producing the 
letter which was to account for the 
absence of the missing member, 
and we had still a faint hope that 
from the president’s pocket might 
come the explanation ; but he look- 
ed as blank as the rest of us, and, 
with another look at the window, 
turned round to carve the huge 
turkey. One might have thought 
this was a funeral feast or a gath- 
ering of conspirators, so depressed 
and silent were we; and, indeed, it 
was not till the wine had gone 
round more than once that we re- 
gained a Christmas frame of mind. 
The eating done, though some kept 
still playing with mince-pies set on 
fire with spirits of wine, the regular 
business of the evening began; it 
was not late, as we always made a 
point of getting together as soon 
after dark as possible, and we had 
a good long time before us. Songs 
and toasts were given and stories 
told, bursts of laughter followed, 
and the influence of the empty 
chair seemed to have vanished, 
when an unusual clatter was heard 
outside and a stamping of feet in 
the hall. Presently the door open- 
ed noisily, and Caxton rushed in, 
still muffled in a huge coat, his 
face ruddy and beaming and his 
hands outstretched. A hubbub 
and uproar, an unintelligible jum- 
ble of greetings and questions, a 
rush of the host to take his coat, 
a general move towards the fire- 
place, and by and by a glimmer- 
ing of order and the bidding of 
the president to take our seats 
again, was what I can remember of 
what immediately followed the ar- 
rival of the member given up for 
dead. Of course he was famished, 
and ate like an ogre, recounting, 
with his mouth full, how he had been 
delayed: the coach had been stop- 
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ped by the snow-drifts and had to 
be dug out. He had fully expected 
to be in time, and so had not writ- 
ten; but the weather takes ac- 
count of no man, and had upset 
his plans. The president remind. 
ed him, when he had done eating, 
that the rules of the club required 
a story of respectable proportions, 
or a personal narrative of such 
facts as did not come under the 
head of private or confidential, and 
he hoped Caxton would give them 
a rousing good tale. The inevi- 
table bottles were passed round 
again—bottles, you know, are his- 
torical facts when writing of sup- 
pers half a century ago—and Cax- 
ton, smiling like the full moon, 
crossed his legs and began: 

“You did not expect to have a 
bridegroom at table to-night.” 

We all interrupted with shout, 
joke, question, and he went on: 

“Having announced my new 
character, I shall leave details for 
later on. You remember how we 
parted here last year, and how I 
told you I was going south to my 
godmother’s place, she having taken 
it into her head that, because I 
had struggled through a law course 
and called myself a barrister, I 
could successfully manage an es- 
tate. It is a small property, but 
had been neglected, and might be 
improved atasmall expense. Care 
and personal supervision were what 
it mostly needed, and the old lady 
felt she was not strong enough or 
stern énough to manage it any lon- 
ger alone. ‘The place was to go to 
her niece, and I knew that she had 
always cherished a romantic wish 
to marry me to the heiress. My 
father was once her lover, and for 
his sake she remained single. I 
have always been her favorite, but, 
beyond giving me presents and 
putting by yearly savings for a 
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small future fund, she was not able 
to provide for me as I know she 
had wished. Of course, grateful 
as I was to her for her intentions, 
I disliked the idea of even meeting 
the girl she destined for my wife, 
and not until I got to the house, 
early last January, did she tell me 
that her niece was staying with her. 
She is an abrupt, old-fashioned, 
eccentric woman, who hides her 
kind-heartedness under a gruff way- 
wardness which does not deceive 
her neighbors, and, altogether, it is 
quite the fashion in her neighbor- 
hood to humor her in any new 
whim she may take up. 

“The place is very comfortable, 
small and quaint, picturesque but 
not untidy, and very home-like, 
while the grounds are well kept, 
the trees especially. cared for, and 
masses of bright-colored but not 
rare flowers fill up certain spaces 
on the lawn. One of my godmo- 


ther’s hobbies is the perfection of 
mediocrity—if that is not a contra- 


diction. She hates and scorns all 
attempt at possessing or cultivating 
rarities of any sort; she abominates 
show, modern contrivances, French 
cookery, tropical plants and fruits, 
foreign furniture, water-color paint- 
ings—anything and everything that 
is not commonplace, unpretending, 
well seasoned bycustom. Shewears 
the dress of her own youth— 
without the powder, however, and 
using dark colors instead of showy 
ones—and her butler is seen in the 
morning in a calico striped jacket. 
She sees to her housekeeping her- 
self, and keeps the keys in the 
orthodox manner ; and her cook is 
as ‘plain’ and English as any one 
can desire. She says she knows 
they do these things differently in 
London, but she is too old to take 
to new ways, and she has a lurking 
suspicion that when the new-fangled 
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ways that are beginning to thrust 
in the thin end of the wedge have 
conquered, as they may in another 
generation or two, there will be 
little left to distinguish the English 
girl from the foreign, and modesty, 
honesty, and truth will be things 
for polite society to laugh at. I 
think you will all agree with me 
that she is not far from right; only, 
as she brings up her nieces (she 
has several) in these principles, it is 
likely she will secure a few succes- 
sors of the right kind before society 
goes to pieces. 

“Well, I was installed at Mickle- 
ton Hallasmanager fro ¢em., and in- 
troduced to the dreaded heiress and 
another young girl, a poor relation 
of my godmother, who was staying 
with her, chiefly as companion ; for 
the girl was an orphan and penni- 
less, and the old lady was too proud 
to allow her to go out as a gover- 
ness. I found fewer servants in 
the house than I had expected, and 
they were all old and had lived 
there as long as their mistress. The 
stables were, I thought, rather 
poorly organized, and I should 
have liked to add a young and 
smart ‘helper’ to the old groom and 
coachman; but Miss Mickletonsoon 
gave me to understand that the 
house was no part of my business : 
it was only the estate she wanted 
set to rights and put on a better 
footing. So I worked; and I can 
tell you it was no sinecure, for the 
books had been kept for years in a 
slovenly manner, and there was 
much out-door work to be done, 
which was the pleasantest part of 
the task—surveying and revaluing 
of farms, repairing roads and farm- 
buildings, systematically cutting 
down trees in some places and 
planting and transplanting in oth- 
ers.. The girls sometimes went 
with me to see the improvements, 
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and we rode or walked according 
as the distance was; for myself I 
had a horse always at my disposal 
for the real work, though my god- 
mother unaccountably objected to 
my riding to hounds, much less 
joining the hunt, and never asked 
any one to dinner—in a word, seem- 
ed to object to my meeting her 
neighbors. She was so free from 
ordinary old-maidishness, and had 
always been so sympathetic about 
my boyish pursuits and scrapes, that 
her wish to shut me out of social 
enjoyments now was quite a puz- 
zie to me. However, I saw her 
nieces constantly, and the heiress 
was very pleasant and cordial, and 
seemed not unwilling to fall into her 
aunt’s plan of a marriage ; though I 
must say she was never forward, 
and perhaps if I had not known she 
was the heiress, and had not had 
the other girl so constantly before 
my eyes, I might have come to ac- 
quiesce in the plan myself. But the 
other girl was all that I liked. I 
need not describe how or why she 
charmed me; I fell in love at first 
sight, and that was reason enough. 

“As to looks, neither was any- 
thing more than a pleasant, healthy, 
bright girl, both very English-look- 
ing, with their charm altogether in 
their frank but modest manner, 
and both were thorough country- 
girls. Of course, in my eyes, my 
love was a thousand times better 
than any woman who ever walked 
the earth, as it is quite right every 
man’s wife should be in his own 
sight ; but Iam much too sensible,” 
said Caxton, with a mischievous 
look at us poor bachelors, “ to swear 
to you that she was Venus, Mi- 
nerva, and Diana rolled into one, or 
that she was one of those impos- 
sible and exasperating pieces of 
perfection with indescribable eyes 
and hair which we used to laugh at 
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in the romancers. There was only 
one thing that at first seemed to me 
odd in Miss Mickleton’s compan- 
ion: quiet as she was, she seemed 
to have a little more independence 
and self-composure than I should 
have supposed her unprotected po- 
sition would have made natural; 
and, on the other hand, her cousin, 
the heiress, though dignified, had at 
times a rather shrinking, depreca- 
tory air such as we associate with 
a weak character when it is not 
accounted for by the circumstance 
of inferior position. However, I 
grew so attached to my godmother’s 
companion that I soon forgot to 
notice the behavior of her other 
niece’; and my own plight began to 
worry me, too, for Miss Mickleton 
sometimes eyed me sharply, and I 
knew I was going directly against 
her wishes. The affairs of the 
place were really so entangled that 
they took up most of my time, and 
I made them a pretext for more 
solitude than they actually requir- 
ed, as I began to reflect upon the 
uselessness of my love-making. If 
I married according to my heart I 
must wait a long time for my bride ; 
and if my godmother had not set her 
heart on my marrying her heiress, 
she would have been my first confi- 
dant, and, I felt sure, would have 
made her home Ellen’s for as many 
years as I needed to get together a 
little money to start on ; besides, she 
had promised me her little hoard of 
savings that had been accumulating 
almostsincemybabyhood. Butif I 
crossed her plans what indulgence 
could I expect, and how long would 
it be before she took me into her 
good graces again after I confess- 
ed my love for the wrong girl and 
disappointed her? 1 went away 
abruptly one morning in April, on 
the plea of business concerning the 
estate which might require me to 
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stay in London some time, looking 
up papers in the family lawyer’s of- 
fice, and I stayed away as long as 
I could without exciting remark. 
Things did not look a bit the brighter, 
and, though I knew I must tell my 
godmother soon, Ishrank from doing 
it, and excused myself on the plea 
that as long as I had not told Ellen 
herself, nor was even sure whether 
she loved me in return, I need not 
say anything to Miss Mickleton. 
One is naturally prone to put off 
the evil day; and so, when I could 
stay away no longer, I made up my 
mind to be as careful as I could, 
avoid Ellen as much as possible, 
and wait for circumstances to sug- 
gest further action. 

“T succeeded pretty well for a 
month; and then the family left for 
the seaside, and stayed at a re- 
mote, quiet place until the regular 
seaside season came on, when they 
returned and led the same quiet 
life at home again. Things on the 
estate were going satisfactorily, ex- 
cept in the matter of a troublesome 
gamekeeper, whom I more than 
suspected to be a poacher and a 
bad character besides. He did 
not belong to the neighborhood, 
and had got his place through his 
undeniable skill at driving — off 
poachers and helping the head- 
keeper two years ago with sugges- 
tions and devices that had worked 
well. Still, this woodcraft did not 
mean that he was an honest man; 
I took it rather to point to the 
contrary, and, now that it suited 
his purpose better, he was evident- 
ly in league with poachers and 
making use of his position against 
his mistress’ interests. The men I 
felt sure he was drilling and stir- 
ring up were nothing but wild, 
thoughtless young fellows of the 
neighborhood ; this is only the rural 
way of sowing one’s wild oats, and 
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I did not mean to implicate any of 
them, if I could help it, whenever 
I should catch this man in the act. 
He was a very different sort of 
person, more lawless than thought- 
less, and a deliberate plotter, to 
say no worse. At last I got the 
clue I wanted; but instead of hav- 
ing the party up before the magis- 
trate, which would have implied 
exposure and punishment for our 
own misguided men and boys, I 
easily persuaded my godmother to 
give the latter a sharp warning 
against repeating the offence, while 
the keeper was to be dismissed 
and forbidden to show his face 
anywhere on the estate. He sul- 
lenly acquiesced, and, as far as we 
knew, disappeared; but the head 
man, who was getting old and past 
work, complained to me two weeks 
later that the fellow had come 
back and would hang about, pre- 
tending to help and ignoring his 
dismissal. The other under-keep- 
er, the old man’s son, was away at 
the other end of the property, tak- 
ing care of the pheasants for the 
next month’s shooting, and what 
was to be done ? 

“T saw the man myself next day, 
and told him to take himself off, 
if he did not want to get into jail. 
He muttered an evasive reply, not 
too respectful, and I had some 
trouble to keep my hands, or rather 
my whip, off him; but I did not 
want to put myself in the wrong, 
and my lawyer’s training stood me 
in good stead. A few days after I 
heard he was skulking about the 
place, and had forced a farmer's 
widow to give him food and shel- 
ter. He chose the house and time 
well; and though she knew that 
Miss Mickleton had forbidden her 
tenants to have anything to do 
with him, she dared not refuse all 
he asked, being alone in the house 
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with her daughter and two maids. 
After this I thought of getting a 
warrant out against him, and should 
have looked to it at once; but some 
urgent business intervened, and I 
put it off. Two nights after, about 
the middle of September, several 
hours after we had all gone to bed, 
I suddenly woke and heard a very 
odd, muffled noise at the end of 
the passage on which my own room 
opened, and where my godmother’s 
rooms were. They formed one angle 
of the house, her bed-room being 
the outer one next the wall, and 
her sitting-room the one nearest 
me, with a dressing-room between 
the two. In the bed-room were 
two windows very convenient for a 
hasty exit, as there were no inhab- 
ited rooms below and no part of 
the ‘dressed’ grounds or servants’ 
offices adjoining. In the sitting- 
room was well known to be a box 
where Miss Mickleton had a fancy 
for keeping her jewelry and other 
miscellaneous valuables. The things 
in daily use for the table were kept 
in the pantry at the back of the 
house, and the butler had the key 
of the cupboard in his own bed- 
room, which was a long way from 
either‘the pantry or his mistress’ 
rooms. It struck me at once that 
there were burglars in the house, 
and that they were making for the 
things in the sitting-room, having 
no doubt been already successful 
in rifling the pantry cupboard. I 
also guessed directly that my dis- 
contented gamekeeper was at the 
bottom of this, and very likely 
the instigator of the whole affair, 
which was quite unlike the sort of 
assault a genuine countryman would 
have contrived. 

“In less than five minutes I was 
at the door with two loaded pistols 
(Miss Mickleton had often object- 
ed to my keeping them), and could 
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hear two men inside. They had a 
dark-lantern, which was all the 
light we had for our fray, as the 
night was pitch-dark, and my god- 
mother always slept without the 
night-light, which she laughed at 
as a new and artificial need of ner- 
vous fools. As I opened the door 
one of the men, evidently on the 
watch, sprang on me and hit me 
a smart blow, grappling with me 
afterwards so as to engage my at- 
tention, and knocking one pistol 
out of my hand. The other bur- 
glar went to the window and has- 
tily dropped a bag. I wrenched 
myself free from my opponent just 
in time to fire my other pistol at 
his confederate as he turned back 
from the window. It was the 
gamekeeper. Meanwhile the other 
man picked up my fallen pistol and 
let it off at me, hitting my shoulder, 
then closed with me again. In our 
struggles I tried to edge myself 
near the window, wishing at least 
to bar the exit of either; and just 
then my godmother appeared at 
the dressing-room door, a gaunt, 
determined, but comical figure, 
dressed in a red flannel dressing- 
gown and holding a small lamp. 
I could see she was frightened— 
indeed, I thought her plucky not to 
have locked herself in—but she was 
evidently bent on doing her best. 
The gamekeeper rushed at her 
and upset the lamp, which went 
out, then dragged her with him 
into the dressing-room, while I 
succeeded at last in getting rid of 
my man by a blow that left him 
stunned, and me free to rescue 
Miss Mickleton. They had got to 
the bed-room, where he was endea- 
voring to open the window; but my 
godmother was nowhere to be seen. 
Turning desperately as he saw me, 
he drew a knife and set his back 
against the window; as he did so 
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Miss Mickleton’s watch and chain, 
with the key of her treasure-box 
attached, fell from his pocket. I 
heard a scamper below and a stir 
in the sitting-room; but I could 
only do one thing at a time, and to 
detain as well as punish my man 
was mychief aim. I wrenched the 
knife out of his grasp—not before 
he wounded my left arm with it— 
and, using it myself, wounded him 
in the side; but I found it in my 
way and threw it behind the bed, 
at the same time bringing him down 
on his back and trying the same 
blow which had effectually quieted 
the other. A second blow left him 
quite unconscious, whereupon I 
bound him as fast as I could with 
the bed-clothes and a couple of 
stout curtain-ropes which, because 
they were old-fashioned and a pro- 
test against flimsy decoration, my 
godmother would never replace by 
anything more elegant. I groped 


my way back to the sitting-room, 


where the dark-lantern stood alight 
on the floor, showing me the other 
man, who had recovered his senses 
enough to try and crawl out of the 
window, but had evidently fallen 
back, as he lay in a different posi- 
tion from that in which I had left 
him. He was almost insensible 
again, so I had no trouble in tying 
his hands and feet securely, and 
then went to search for my god- 
mother. She was lying in one 
corner of the bed-room, which was 
rather large, and I found her bruis- 
ed, but otherwise all right. 

“The burglar had tried to gag 
her by stuffing a large silk hand- 
kerchief into her mouth, and had 
also knocked her about a good 
deal with his fists; but though his 
intention had evidently been to 
tie-the handkerchief so as to pre- 
vent her calling for help, and to 
tie her hands as well, he had not 
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time, as he heard me coming after 
him, and he had then thrown her 
violently on the floor and done his 
best to get out of the window in 
time. © The blow had made her feel 
giddy, and when she could hear 
again the man and I were strug- 
gling; but she still felt too faint to 
rise, and mere shrieking was use- 
less. She told me I had savéd her 
life, and thanked me with all her 
old heartiness; but by this time 
the men-servants, shaking in their 
shoes, were gathered round us, and 
we said no more. I got the two 
men locked up in my own room, 
and set the most collected of the 
servants, the stable ‘helper’ and 
the ‘odd man,’ to watch them with 
loaded pistols, while a messen- 
ger went off after a magistrate, and 
others were sent to track the third 
confederate, who had made off with 
the plunder while the rest remain- 
ed behind. He never turned up, 
but the heavy articles, which he 
managed to carry some distance, 
were found in a hiding-place to 
which our prisoners afterwards di- 
rected us. As to many smaller and 
costlier things, they are unrecovered 
yet, and, had I not interrupted the 
burglars, they might have emptied 
Miss Mickleton’s little receptacle. 
As it was, they made away with all 
the most valuable and portable of 
the contents. The prisoners were 
put into jail and confessed their 
plan. The two strangers were‘ pro- 
fessionals’ from a large town in 
the next county, where the game- 
keeper had made their acquain- 
tance in jail some years previous, 
and the attempt had been planned 
by himself, quite as much in re- 
venge as from covetousness. He 
knew the ins and outs of the house, 
as he had a sweetheart among the 
maids; but he voluntarily added 
that she had not helped him, even 
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unconsciously, in this attempt at 
robbery. He had got a false key 
for the pantry cupboard from a 
wax mould, and had trusted to 
chance to get at the key of Miss 
Mickleton’s box, which he knew 
she habitually wore on her watch- 
chain. Having rifled the pantry, 
he came up a back staircase which 
led into our passage by a second 
narrow corridor midway between 
my room and my godmother’s. He 
and his friends each brought knives, 
but thought pistols too noisy, and 
trusted to their fists to supplement 
their other weapons; they swore 
that they had intended no mur- 
der, even in the case of discovery. 
Not many believed that statement, 
though Miss Mickleton said that 
the keeper sparing her when he 
might have stabbed her was a fact 
in his favor. He had gone bare- 
foot into her room, the doors stand- 
ing open, and found the watch and 


chain on a table by her bedside; 
the curtains were drawn, and he 
thought he had not waked her. 
She said herself that she heard no 
noise until he was at work in the 
sitting-room, emptying the box, and 
this had scarcely begun when she 


heard me. That is all as far as 
we know, for the trial does not 
come off till next assizes, though 
there is little doubt of the verdict. 


The police are doing their best to 


track the missing man and recover 
the plunder. But the best of the 
affair was that it ended my per- 
plexity and set everything straight. 
My godmother insisted on saying 
I had saved her life, and the girls 
tearfully chimed in with her and 
did their best to make a fool of me, 
and altogether it was a very touch- 
ing domestic scene, under the in- 
fluence of which I thought it right, 
and perhaps not inopportune, to 
make my unwelcome confession to 
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Miss Mickleton, who was in the 
mood to forgive me anything and 
to heap upon me any reward I 
liked to ask. Of course I had 
done nothing but what any man 
would have done; but, since circum- 
stances favored me, I thought it as 
well to take advantage of them, and 
the day after the affair, when the 
excitement was still at its height, 
I had a private talk with my god- 
mother. She made believe to, be 
very angty; but I felt she was not 
in earnest, and told her so, though 
I admitted she had every right to 
be, considering how I had gone 
counter to her wishes under her 
very eyes. Then she burst out 
laughing, and told me, to my con- 
fusion, how I had fallen into the 
snare, and how she had outwitted 
me after all; for Ellen, whom I 
had taken for her poor companion, 
was the very girl she had destined 
for me, while Mary was in reality 
the poor girl. She had wanted to 
try me, and had with difficulty per- 
suaded her nieces to change places. 
I was bewildered, and rather angry 
in my turn. I did not like Ellen 
lending herself to such tricks, and 
yet the upshot was so lucky for me 
that I felt it was ungrateful of me 
to resent my godmother’s fancies. 
I began to see why she had want- 
ed me to seclude myself so much, 
and why she would have no new 
servants about the house; pretty 
nearly all the household were more 
or less in the secret, and, happy 
though I was, I felt very awkward. 
It was lucky that our domestic 
puzzle should be so overshadowed 
by the burglary excitement as not 
to be necessarily the prominent 
thing ; otherwise I think I should 
have run away, the predicament 
seemed to me so ludicrously un- 
pleasant. The good taste of both 
the girls, however, made things pass 
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quite naturally into-their regular 
order, and by degrees the mystifica- 
tion came to be looked upon as 
a joke, harmless after all, though 
only excused by my godmother’s 
known eccentricity. My wounds 
took a little time to heal, and the 
womenkind took the occasion to 
make a pet and a hero of me, while 
Ellen would help me—and serious- 
ly, too—with the estate accounts, 
which she soon learnt to handle as 
well as a lawyer. We were to have 
been married in November, so as 
to be at home again for Christmas; 
but something put it off, and we 
were not married till four days ago. 
As things had turned out, I determin- 
ed to keep my appointment to-night, 
and, remembering a little cottage on 
the outskirts of Glasgow, I took it 
for our honeymoon-; my wife was 
delighted at the idea of the club 
and its meeting to-night, and was 
as eager as myself to be in time. 
Coaches are slow now and then, 
and the snows of these regions can- 
not always be counted upon; in 
Devonshire we are almost free from 
them. I am afraid my godmother 
was disappointed at our leaving 
home at this time; but Ellen had 
never been north, and she was wild 
for a change and a frolic. She ex- 
pects you all to-morrow evening 
for a real English Christmas din- 
ner—not that we can give you any- 
think better than you have given 
to-night to the member whom you 
must, by our rules, have looked 
upon as dead.” 

Here the shouting and laughter 
which had more than once inter- 
rupted his story were renewed, and 
rose to a roar that the president 
had some trouble to quell; but the 
shakings of hands, the loud con- 
gratulations, thanks, and accep- 


tances went on, together with the 
heartiest blessings on Edward’s 
bride, whom we all voted the great 
exception to the horrid primness 
of young wives, ever ready to snub 
their husbands’ unlucky bachelor 
friends and interfere with the 
pleasure of good-fellowship. When 
we parted, and Caxton found I had 
to walk back to my country home, 
he insisted on my going with him 
to the cottage and staying until 
after the dinner, when he would 
drive me home comfortably, by as 
broad .daylight as we could com- 
mand. I did not like to intrude 
on his honeymoon, but he overrul- 
ed me, and the temptation was 
great. I found his wife all he had 
painted her; and the next night, 
when we reassembled, all the club 
fell in love with her, and vowed 
never to marry until each could 
find as hearty and sensible and 
pleasant a wife as Caxton’s. (Alas! 
two of us fell victims to shrews, and 
never dared show their faces at the 
meetings in after-years.) Well, this 
is a very old story, and things are 
greatly changed since those times; 
only four of the club are alive now, 
and we are all grandfathers. Last 
Christmas we met at Caxton’s place 
in Devonshire, each with a dozen 
or so of young relations, and we 
had a charming hour after dinner, 
going over the details of the bur- 
glary on the spot, to the intense 
excitement of the younglings; the 
only change in my friend’s god- 
mother’s rooms being that Caxton 
and his wife occupy them in place 
of the quaint and kindly old wo- 
man who was once their mistress. 
I must not forget to say that Mary, 
Miss Mickleton’s companion, has 
been my wife for nearly forty 
years. 
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THE AMERICAN SIDE OF 


Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Jr., in some recent papers upon 
educational topics, makes the re- 
mark that “the common schools 
are the one thing in regard to 
which there is no division of opin- 
ion in America.” Has, then, the 
controversy that has so long ex- 
isted on this subject been finally 
settled ? Surely Catholics form a 
very considerable portion of the 
American people, and it is well 
known that in the past their views 
on the public schools have not been 
in perfect accord with the views of 
their Protestant fellow-citizens, as 
is shown by the discussions that 
have been held, as well as by many 
articles that have appeared in this 
magazine. Have Catholics at last 
laid down their arms, acknowledging 


themselves worsted in the struggle, 
and determined to quietly accept 
the present system of public in- 


struction? By no means. We 
have not wavered one jot or tittle 
from our former position—the only 
position that we can consistently 
and conscientiously take. We are 
just as ready now as ever before to 
maintain the propositions on this 
question that have been set forth in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and these 
propositions we shall continue to 
maintain and defend, in the hope 
that eventually the American spirit 
of fair play will give us what we 
claim as our just rights. 

If Mr. Adams had made the as- 
sertion that upon the necessity of 
free education for our children 
there is no division. of opinion in 
America, he would have said no 
more than the simple truth. The 
fact that the people of this country 
“lavish appropriations” upon the 
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public schools, and the fact that 
these schools are frequented by 
children of all classes and creeds, 
only go to prove that education, 
and not necessarily this particular 
system of education, is looked upon 
as the “ark of the national salva- 
tion.” As has been said recently 
by the vicar-general of the arch- 
diocese of Boston: “Our use of 
the public schools, or our co-ope- 
ration in carrying them on, when 
given with a view of correcting the 
evils in them, cannot fairly be con- 
strued into an approval of them. I 
can use a poor road in the absence 
of a better, without being said to 
approve the bad construction of 
the road, or the ruts that infest it.” 

But the strongest proof that Ca- 
tholics do not favor the public- 
school system is that by its side 
throughout the land has grown up 
another system, that of our paro- 
chial schools. The Catholics of 
the United States, although they 
are mainly of the poorest class, are 
able, while paying their school-tax 
to the government, to support at 
the same time about twenty-five 
hundred schools, which have an at- 
tendance of upwards of five hundred 
thousand children. They could not 
in a more foveible manner show their 
disapproval of the public schools. 
And yet, in the face of this living 
protest, it is asserted that upon the 
common schools “there is no di- 
vision of opinion in America.” 
How is it possible, when such facts 
are manifest to the eyes of all, that 
a man of Mr. Adams’ standing and 
intelligence could make such a 
statement ? What are we to think of 
a public opinion which thus ignores 
so large a body of our citizens ? 
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* But our parochial schools, be- 
sides being a protest against the 
evils of the public-school system, 
also show that Catholics are not 
a whit behind their fellow-citizens 
in their zeal for education. On 
the contrary, they are rather ahead, 
because they not only give their 
share to the support of the public 
schools, but maintain their own 
schools besides. We do not know 
how far the /nudependent is author- 
ized to interpret General Grant’s 
recent speech at Burlington, Iowa. 
Its words are these: “ When Presi- 


dent Grant says that the next war 


in America is likely to be between 
intelligence and ignorance, he does 
not mean, we may tell some sensi- 
tive journals, between Protestants 
and Catholics, but between social 
order and communism. In that 
contest there is no doubt, thank 
God! where good Catholics will be 
found.”’ We hope that this may be 
the general’s real meaning. But if 
it should not be, we, on our part, are 
sure thatthe cause of “ignorance 
and superstition ” will never be our 
own. 

All are agreed that education is 
a necessity. It is the highest in- 
terest of the state to see that its 
citizens should be sufficiently edu- 
cated. All the civilized peoples of 
the earth to-day realize that one of 
the surest ways of strengthening 
the nation, of furthering its ma- 
terial prosperity, is to educate it. 
The road to national greatness is 
national intelligence. Even little 
Iceland, old in history yet young 
in progress, has awakened to a 
consciousness of this great need. 
Japan, by means of education re- 
ceived from foreign masters, is 
rapidly advancing in the way of 
civilization, 

But in no country of the world is 
he necessity of education more 
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deeply felt than in our own, for in 
no country do the people enjoy so 
large a share in the government. 
Universal suffrage demands univer- 
sal education, else it might prove 
to be a curse rather than a blessing. 
Ignorant voters become an easy 
prey to demagogues. In order, 
then, that those who are growing up 
in this country may be able in the 
future to exercise intelligently the 
right of suffrage and the other 
duties of citizenship, at least a cer- 
tain amount of elementary educa- 
tion is necessary. We therefore 
willingly grant that it is both the 
right and the duty of the state to 
see that such an education is given. 
We say not only the right but also 
the duty, for the duty of self-pre- 
servation binds the state as well as 
the individual, and therefore the 
state is as much bound to take all 
lawful means to secure its perma- 
nence and well-being as a man is to 
preserve his life and health. It is 
through a realization of this duty 
that our government has establish- 
ed our present system of public in- 
struction. Its aim in this institu- 
tion is to furnish to each and all of 
the children under its jurisdiction 
such elementary knowledge as is 
necessary and sufficient to make 
them good citizens of the republic. 
Now, if this end be attained, the 
state need have no concern as to 
the peculiar method by which, or 
the persons by whom, such instruc- 
tion is imparted. Provided the 
end be compassed, the means of its 
accomplishment must be to the state 
an altogether secondary considera- 
tion. If, then, persons come for- 
ward who offer to give such educa- 
tion, and who guarantee that their 
instruction shall be all that the 
state requires, that it shall be quite 
as satisfactory as that now given in 
the public schools and at less cost, 
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we maintain that the state is bound, 
in the interest of its citizens, to ac- 
cept their offer. 

Such an offer is made by the 
Catholics of the United States. 
Our parochial schools are able to 
give as good primary instruction 
at least as that given in the public 
schools, and, if in some cases they 
now fall below that standard, it is 
owing to the disadvantages under 
which our poor people are labor- 
ing in having to support two sys- 
tems. Let the state give us fair 
play, and, itself being the judge, 
pay us according to the results. 
We can safely guarantee that our 
teaching shall be all that is de- 
manded to make our children good 
citizens. 

The first reason why the state 
should accept this offer is that it 
would be less expensive than the 
present system, and would thus 
cause a diminution of the school- 
tax. That it would relieve from a 
great burden those Catholics who 
are now maintaining their own 
schools, while at the same time 
paying their taxes for the support 
of the other system, is self-evident. 
But it would lessen the cost of 
education chiefly in the important 
item of teachers’ salaries. Here 
is a large body of men and women 
who have devoted their lives to 
teaching, with God’s glory alone 
in view, asking for no earthly re- 
ward. For them it is enough if 
they get what is necessary for their 
daily subsistence; and their rule 
of life obliges them to live simply. 
There is a vast difference between 
paying one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year, more 
or less, to a Christian Brother or 
a Sister of Charity, and from five 
hundred to twelve hundred dollars 
to a secular teacher. Here is large 
room for economy. The state, 
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then, in its own interests and for 
the good of all its citizens, should 
accept this offer. 

We are advocating what may be 
called the “ voluntary system.” If 
such a system be practical it would 
certainly be more in harmony with 
the spirit of freedom fostered by 
our political institutions, and for 
this reason: The state, while in 
this way fulfilling its own duties, 
would leave untrammelled the sa- 
cred rights of parents. To parents 
belongs primarily the right of edu- 
cating their children as they think 
fit. The family is a divine insti- 
tution, and parents are educators 
by divine right. The state can 
only be justified in interfering 
when parents are manifestly neg- 
lecting their duty in this respect. 
For the state, therefore, to try to 
force parents to adopt a system of 
education which their consciences 
cannot approve of, is tyranny, not 
freedom, and is entirely contrary 
to the spirit of our free institutions. 
By the voluntary system parents 
would be left perfectly free to send 
their children to schools of their 
own choice. Such a system would 
not only be a vast saving to the 
state, but would also be more in 
accordance with the principles up- 
on which our republic is based. 

Another reason in favor of this 
proposal is that the public schools 
ate at present inadequate to their 
end. They leave a large number 
of children unprovided for, and 
those of the very class that is most 
in need of instruction. In New 
York City alone, were every seat 
filled in the so-called common 
schools, there would yet remain a 
surplus of forty thousand children 
who would be excluded. And 
what is true of New York is true 
proportionately of each of our large 
cities. Everywhere—and this has 
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‘been the fact for years past—the 
school-population is in advance of 
the school-accommodations. Just 
here our parish schools come in 
to partially supply this deficiency. 
That they are now unable to do 
so wholly is owing to the want of 
@unds. Adopt the voluntary sys- 
tem, and those children now un- 
cared for will be brought under the 
influence of education. This need 
is all the more urgent because 
from this surplus is recruited what 
are called the “ dangerous classes.” 
On its own principles, then, and 
with a due regard to its preserva- 
tion and well-being, the state is 
bound to favor any method that 
will better this class intellectually, 
socially, and morally. Those who 
meproach Catholics with having 
more than their share of the crimi- 
mal class should examine how far 
they are responsible for Catholic 
inability to cope with this difficul- 
ty. Let them do Catholics justice, 
and then judge of the results. All 
who have our country’s interests 
deeply at heart will surely be with 
us in our dé$ire to train to habits 
of virtue and integrity this much- 
neglected class. Why, then, will 
they not listen to our just demands? 
It has been shown that the offer 
we make is highly advantageous to 
the state, and more in accordance 
with American principles. Will 
the advocates of our public-school 
system give us their real reasons, 
as American citizens, why such an 
offer is not acceptable ? 

it has been asked whether our 
object isto mak our children more 
loyal to the republic or to keep 
them. more loyal to their church. 
In other words: Is it our aim to 
make them better citizens or to 
keep them good Catholics? We 
answer: Both. The two ends are 
identical. By keeping them good 
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Catholics we shall make them bet- 
ter citizens... By keeping them 
more loyal to the church we shall 
make them more loyal to the state. 
The church inculcates the duty of 
loyalty to the government as a part 
of the duty of a good Christian, 
teaching that human government 
has a divine sanction. Education 
is worthless without morality, and 
morality impossible without reli- 
gion. To make thoroughly good . 
citizens we must supply this short- 
coming of merely secular educa- 
tion. It is in order that we may 
make our children better citizens 
that we ask for state aid. In loy- 
alty to the state, in the love of 
American principles, in readiness 
to serve our country in times of 
trial, we have yielded and will 
yield to none. The history of the 
United States, from the Revolution 
to the present day, is full of Ca- 
tholic names borne by men who 
have deserved well of their coun- 
try, and we are eager to do all in 
our power to make our record as, 
glorious in the future asit has been 
in the past. 

It might be objected that the 
method of education we propose 
would destroy the public schools. 
Such an objection proves too 
much, - If the state, by favoring the 
voluntary system, would destroy 
the public schools, this would 
show that these schools had not 
been acceptable to the great body 
of our people. It would show that 
the state had been forcing this sys- 
tem upon the people against their 
will and better judgment. But we 
do not believe this. Both systems 
could be maintained side by side. 
There would always be a large 
body of citizens who would prefer 
the public schools to any others, 
and would support them alone. 
Let, then, the public schools re- 
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main for those who are satisfied 
with them. All we claim is that 
freedom of choice in this matter 
which is the right and heritage of 
American citizens. 

But then comes another ques- 
tion: Is the voluntary system 
practicable? Why not? It has 
succeeded in England, in France, 
in Austria, and in Prussia until 
the Falk Laws came to upset mat- 
ters. The Prussians, however, are 
already showing signs of being 
tired of those laws. These Euro- 
pean countries are in this respect 
far ahead of us. The only reason 
why this method should not suc- 
ceed here would be some suppos- 
ed incompatibility with our insti- 
tutions. It has been repeatedly 
shown that no such incompatibility 
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exists. On the contrary, the pre- 
sent system is plainly in violation 
of those rights of conscience which 
Americans boast are here respected 
and upheld. When our republic 
shall imitate, upon this question of 
education, the liberal example set 
us by the nations of the Old World, 
our religious freedom, which “in 
its fullest sense is paramount to the 
interests of any party,” will be 
something more than a name. 

We ask, then, the defenders of 
the public-school system, as Ameri- 
can citizens, as lovers of true reli- 
gious freedom, as upholders of the 
equal rights before the state of all 
religions, to give us their real rea- 
sons why our offer is not accep- 
table. 





ON MAN’S 


Every intellectual substance na- 
turally craves after the clear vision 
of the Infinite as the only: object 
really capable of satisfying its es- 
sential faculties. Nothing short of 
infinite and absolute 7ruth immedi- 
ately perceived can fill the aspira- 
tion of the intellect; as nothing 
less than infinite Goodness, possessed 
in itself, can satiate the boundless 
craving of the will. 

This truth we set down with 
sufficient evidence in our last arti- 
cle on the same subject.* But as 
this question is of fundamental im- 
portance, and serves, as it were, as 
a link + which weds together in 


*See Tue Catuoric Wortp, August, 1879: 
“* What was the Primitive State of Man?” 

+Pére Gratry, in his Connaissance de Dieu, 
proves the necessity of a supernatural revelation 
from the natural craving of man after God's imme- 
diate vision, : 


DESTINY. 


beautiful harmony the natural and 
the supernatural, it will not be un- 
acceptable, we trust, to the readers 
of THe CatTHoLic WorLD if we 
return to the subject, put it in a 
clearer and brighter light, and ex- 
hibit it in all the evidence with 
which some of the doctors of the 
church and a host of theologians 
have surrounded it. 

We propose, therefore, in this 
article to discuss the following 
points : 

1st. Is it true that there is a 
natural, inborn desire in man after 
the vision of God’s infinite essence, 
so that we may conclude that such 
immediate vision, and nothing else, 
is the natural end of man ? 

2d. What is the nature of such 
desire ? 


3d. Is the supernatural state, 
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without which man could not at- 
tain his end, due to him by any 
title or claim of justice ? 

4th. Has the opinion which we 
hold any affinity whatever with the 
condemned errors of Baius and 
Quesnel, or has the church ever 
looked upon it with any signs of 
disapprobation ? 

The first question we answer 
with the authority of St. Thomas 
and some of the best theologians 
of every school. 

In his Summa contra Gentes, lib. 
iii., St. Thomas, treating this ques- 
tion ex-professo, proves by a chain 
of propositions, one depending upon 
the other, that man naturally craves 
after the Beatific Vision as his own 
ultimate end, and that nothing less 
than God, seen in his essence, can 
satisfy that craving. We subjoin 
his demonstration. He sets out 
with the general proposition that 
to understand God is the end of 
every intellectual substance, and 
proves it thus: The ultimate end 
of everything is God, as we have 
shown (ch. xviii.) Every being, 
therefore, tends to unite itself to 
God, its ultimate end, as closely as 
possible. Now, a being is more 
closely united to God when it 
comes somewhat in contact with 
him (as in the case of one who 
knows something of the divine sub- 
stance) than when merely attain- 
ing a certain similitude of him. 
Therefore every intellectual sub- 
stance tends to the knowledge of 
God as its ultimate end (lib. iii. 
ch. xxv.) 

Again, the specific operation of 
any being is its end, because the 
end is the second perfection of the 
being. Now, to understand is the 
specific operation of every intel- 
lectual substance. It is, therefore, 
its end. Hence that which is the 
.most perfect in such operation is 
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its last end; and this is especially 
true of those operations which do 
not regard things to be done, such 
as to feel and to understand. Now, 
such operations receiving their spe- 
cific form from their object, by 
means of which they are also 
known, it necessarily follows that 
they are the more perfect in pro- 
portion as their object is more per- 
fect; and thus to understand the 
most perfect intelligible, which is 
God, is the most perfect act in the 
species of intellectual operations. 
To know God, therefore, by the 
intellect is the end of every intel- 
lectual substance (ibidem). 

Having laid down this general 
proposition, that the end of every 
intellectual substance is to know 
God, St. Thomas proceeds to in- 
quire, In what kind of knowledge 
are we to place man’s last end? (ch. 
xxxviii.), and in a series of proposi- 
tions he rejects every kind of know- 
ledge, short of the vision of God’s es- 
sence, as unfit to be the end of man. 
First he rejects that kind of con- 
fused and vague knowledge which 
most men have of God, in more or 
less degree, as being full of errors, 
whereas happiness must be an act 
pure ofallerrors (ch. xxxviii.) Then 
he rejects that knowledge of God 
which is attained by demonstration, 
because this kind of knowledge 
cannot be attained by all, because 
it is progressive, because it can be 
accompanied by misery, because 
not absolutely certain, and the last 
happiness of man must be a boon 
within the reach of all; it must not 
be progressive, pure of all unhap- 
piness and misery, and absolutely 
certain (ch. xxxix.) Then the holy 
doctor rejects that knowledge of 
God which we acquire by faith; 
because by this knowledge the na- 
tural desire is not quieted but very 
much increased, and the last hap- 
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piness must quiet the natural desire. 
“Per felicitatem quum sit ulti- 
mus finis naturale desiderium quie- 
tatur. Cognitio autem fidei non 
quietat desiderium, sed magis ipsum 
accendit, quia unusquisque deside- 
rat videre quod credit. Non est 
igitur in cognitione fidei ultima 
hominis felicitas” (ch. xl.) From 
these propositions St. Thomas con- 
cludes that happiness cannot be 
had in this life, as there is no other 
kind of knowledge attainable in it 
(ch. xlviii.), and sums up as fol- 
lows : 


“If the ultimate human happiness 
does not consist in that knowledge of God 
which is possessed by all or many ac- 
cording to a certain confused estima- 
tion; nor, again, in that knowledge of 
God by which he is known by means of 
demonstration in speculative sciences ; 
nor in the knowledge which we obtain by 
faith, as we have demonstrated; and it be- 
ing impossible in this life to attain a high- 
er knowledge of God, such as to make him 
known by his essence ; and it being equal- 
ly necessary to place the last happiness 
in a certain knowledge of God—it fol- 
lows that it is impossible to obtain man’s 
ultimate happiness in this life, and that, 
therefore, man’s ultimate happiness must 
consist in such a knowledge of God which 
the human mind has after this life, in the 
manner according to which separated 
substances know him: Erit igitur ulti- 
ma felicitas hominis in cognitione Dei 
quam habet humana mens post hanc 
vitam, per modum quo ipsum cognoscunt 
substantiz separate ” (ch. xlviii.) 


Nor does the holy doctor stop 
here, but proceeds to inquire 
whether this same knowledge, by 
which angels and the souls after 
death know God by means of their 
own essences, be sufficient to con- 
stitute their last happiness (ch. xlix.) 
and, having shown the nature of 
such knowledge, comes to prove (in 
ch. 1.) that the natural desire of 
separated substances is not satis- 
fied by such natural knowledge— 
“In naturali cognitione quam ha- 
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bent substantiz separate de Deo, 
non quiescit earum naturale desi- 
derium ”—and goes on to prove it 
by the following arguments, which 
we beg our readers to ponder over, 
as they form the very essence of 
the demonstration : 

“rst. Whatever is imperfectin any 
species desires to arrive at the per- 
fection of the species, as he who 
has only an opinion about some- 
thing, which is only an imperfect 
notion of the thing, is urged by 
this very fact to arrive at the sc- 
ence of the same thing. Now, the 
knowledge which separated sub- 
stances have of God, not including 
a full knowledge of his substance, 
is an imperfect knowledge, because 
we never think we know something 
unless we know the substance 
thereof, in consequence of which 
principle, we consider that the prin- 
cipal point in the knowledge of any- 
thing is to know what itis. Conse- 
quently, from the knowledge which 
separated substances have of God 
their natural desire is not satisfied, 
but rather incited to seek the vision 
of the divine substance.” 

“Again: From knowing an ef- 
fect there arises in us a desire to 
know its cause—the reason why 
men began to philosophize by in- 
quiring into the causes of things. 
Therefore the desire of knowing, 
naturally inborn in all intellectual 
substances, is not satisfied except 
in the case when, having known the 
substance of an effect, it comes to 
know also the substance of its 
cause. Consequently, by the rea- 
son that separated substances know 
the substances of all things of 
which they perceive God to be the 
cause, their natural desire is not 
quieted until they come to see the 
substance of God himself.” 

“Again: Nothing finite can sat- 
isfy the craving of the intellect—a 
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truth which appears from the fact 
that, given a finite object, it still 
endeavors to apprehend something 
further; hence, given a finite line, it 
still endeavors to apprehend a lon- 
ger one. And the same must be said 
as to numbers—a fact which ex- 
plains the addition ad infinitum in 
numbers and lines in mathematics, 
Now, the height and power of 
created substances is finite. There- 
fore the intellect of separated sub- 
stances is not quieted by knowing 
created substances, however great 
and eminent they may be, but still, 
by a natural desire, it strives to 
reach that substance which is of 
infinite greatness, such as the di- 
vine substance.” 

“ Again: The nearer a being is to 
its end the greater is the desire by 
which it strives to reach it; hence 
we observe that the natural move- 
ment of bodies is accelerated to- 
wards the end to which it is direct- 
ed. Now, the intellect of separat- 
ed substances is nearer to the di- 
vine knowledge than our intellect. 
With much greater intensity, there- 
fore, does it crave after God’s 
knowledge. But we, though know- 
ing God’s existence and all other 
things spoken of above, are not 
satisfied, but still yearn after the 
knowledge of God’s essence. With 
much greater reason, therefore, do 
separate substances naturally yearn 
after the same thing. Hence their 
natural desire is not quieted with 
the above knowledge. From all 
this we must conclude, says St. 
Thomas, that the ultimate happiness 
of separated substances cannot con- 
sist in that knowledge by which 
they know God through their sub- 
stances, since their natural desire 
still urges them to attain God’s sub- 
stance. From which reason it is also 
sufficiently manifest that we can- 
not seek for the ultimate happiness 
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in anything else than in an act of 
the intellect; since no desire as- 
pires to such a height, as the crav- 
ing for understanding the truth, 
because all our desires, either after 
pleasure or after something else 
which men may have, may be satis- 
fied by other things ; but the desire 
spoken of is not- quieted until it 
reaches the supreme Origin and 
Creator of all things.” 

“Erubescant igitur qui felici- 
tatem hominis tam altissime sitam 
in infimis rebus querunt.” 

Let the reader take in the whole 
demonstration at a glance before 
we record the last conclusion of 
St. Thomas. He starts with the 
general proposition that to under- 
stand God is the ultimate end of ev- 
ery intellectual substance (ch. xxv.) 
Then he inquires what sort of know- 
ledge can be such an end, and first 
he proves that the ultimate end of 
every intellectual substance can- 
not be that vague, confused know- 
ledge which most men have of God 
(ch. xxxviii.); he proceeds to prove 
that this happiness cannot consist in 
the knowledge of God which is arriv- 
ed at by means of demonstration or 
abstractive knowledge (ch. xxxix.) ; 
then he maintains that it cannot 
consist in the knowledge of God 
which we acquire by faith (ch. xl.) ; 
whereupon the holy doctor con- 
cludes, as there is no other kind 
of knowledge of God we are ac- 
quainted with attainable in this life, 
we must arrive at the conclusion 
that man’s last happiness cannot 
consist in any knowledge attainable 
here, but must be in such a know- 
ledge as separated substances have 
(ch. xlviii.) But after stating what 
kind of knowledge separated sub- 
stances naturally possess (ch. xlix.) ; 
he proceeds to demonstrate (in ch. 
1.) that the natural desire of sep- 
arated substances is not satisfied 

. 
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in their natural knowledge of God, 
but aspires to the vision of his 
essence, and (in ch. li.) draws the 
general conclusion of his whole de- 
monstration as follows: It being 
impossible that the natural desire 
should remain void (which would 
be the case if it were not possible 
to arrive at the intelligencing of 
God’s substance—a thing which all 
minds naturally desire), we must 
affirm the possibility of God’s sub- 
stance being seen, by means of the 
intellect, both by the separated in- 
tellectual substances and by our 
souls. “Quum autem impossibile 
sit naturale desiderium esse inane 
{quod quidem esset si non esset 
possibile pervenire ad divinam sub- 
stantiam intelligendam, guod na- 


turaliter omnes mentes desiderant), 
necesse est dicere quod possibile 
est substantiam Dei videri per in- 
tellectum, et a substantiis intellec- 
tualibus separatis, et ab animabus 


nostris.” Can there be in the whole 
range of human speech language 
plainer or clearer than is used by 
the holy doctor in the above pas- 
sage? If he really had wished to 
teach, as he really did, that all in- 
tellectual substances naturally crave 
after the vision of God’s essence 
as their ultimate end, could he 
have made use of more explicit 
and forcible language? Yet if any 
confirmation of the holy doctor’s 
mind upon the subject be wanting, 
and upon the correctness of the 
meaning we have put on his de- 
monstration, let the following words 
speak for themselves. In chapter 
lvii., inquiring whether any intellect, 
whatever be its place in the scale 
of intellectual substances, can par- 
ticipate in the vision of God, he an- 
swers: We have demonstrated al- 
ready (ch. xxv.-l.) that every intel- 
lect naturally desires the vision of 
the divine substance. But the na- 
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tural desire cannot bevoid. There- 
fore every created’ intellect may 
arrive at the vision of God’s sub- 
stance in spite of any inferiority of 
nature. “Supra probatum est (ch. 
xxv.-l.) quod omnis intellectus na- 
turaliter desiderat divinze substan- 
tie visionem. Naturale autem de- 
siderium non potest esse inane. 
Quilibet igitur intellectus creatus 
potest pervenire ad divinae sub- 
stantiz visionem, non impediente 
inferioritate naturz (ch. lvii.; see 
also ch. lviii.) We want also to re- 
fer our readers to two passages of 
another work of St. Thomas, called 
Compendium Theologia. 

In these chapters (civ., cv.) the 
holy doctor expresses most clear- 
ly the same doctrine; for in the 
first, entitled Quis sit finis intellectu- 
alis créature ? he concludes in these 
words: “Such is the desire in us 
after knowledge that, once we have 
known the effect of anything, we 
are impatient to know the cause 
thereof; and having ascertained 
certain circumstances in any ob- 
ject, our desire is not satisfied until 
we come to know the essence of 
the same. Therefore our natural 
desire after knowledge cannot be 
satisfied in us until we come to 
know the first cause, and that not 
in any manner, but in its own es- 
sence.” The other article has for 
its title, Quomodo finis ultimus tntel- 
lectualis creatura@ est Deum per essen- 
tiam videre, et quomodo hoc possit ? 

We now turn to the Summa Theo- 
logia, St. Thomas’ best and last 
work... His question is, Whether any 
created intellect may attain to the 
vision of God’s essence (Prima p., 
q. 12, art. 1), and he answers as fol- 
lows: “It is to be said that an ob- 
ject being knowable in proportion 
to its actuality, it follows that God, 
being a pure act, without any mix- 
ture of potency, is in himself in the 
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highest possible degree knowable. 
But an object which in itself may 
be in the highest degree knowable 
may not be so relatively to some in- 
tellects in consequence of the very 
excess of its intelligibility—as the 
sun, which is in the highest degree 
visible, cannot be seen by a bat in 
consequence of the very excess of 
itslight. For this reason some have 
held that no created intellect can 
be able to see God’s essence. But 
that is not rightly said; because 
man’s ultimate happiness consisting 
in his highest act, which is the act 
of the intellect, if no created intel- 


lect could ever see God two wrong ° 


consequences would result: either 
man would never attain his happi- 
ness, or the latter would consist 
in some object other than God— 
which is contrary to faith, ‘because 
the ultimate perfection of a rational 
creature can only be found in that 
being which gave tt existence, since 
a being ts only perfect when it has 
reached its own principle. 

“The same is shown by another 
reason: There is in man an in- 
born desire to know the cause of 
those effects which it observes, and 
from this fact arises admiration in 
men. If, therefore, the intellect of 
a rational creature could not arrive 
at the knowledge of the first cause, 
its natural desire would remain 
void.” 

Let our readers weigh the words 


of St. Thomas well; let them com-. 


pare all the texts we have quoted ; 
let them reflect on the identity of 
the line of arguments which he uses; 
let them ponder on the principles 
on which he rests; and if they can 
draw any other conclusion from 
his words than these two, that all 
intellectual substances naturally 
crave after the vision of God’s es- 
sence, and that, therefore, in that 
vision alone is their ultimate end 


to be found, then we no longer 
perceive how the real meaning of 
an author is to be arrived at, or 
what means are at hand to enable 
us to discover it. 

In support of this opinion, that 
man’s natural end consists in the 
vision of God, we have of the Tho- 
mist school Soto (lib. i. De Na- 
tura et Gratia, ch. iv. n. 8, 4 sent., 
dist. 29, art. 1, q. 2); also Ferra- 
riensis, Niphus, Corradus, Durandus, 
Paludanus, Contenson, and others. 
Scotus and the Scotist school hold 
the same opinion; also the Augus- 
tinian school, with Cardinal No- 
ris, Belelli, Berti. Among modern 
theologians we quote Gerdil, De 
Fulgure, La Foret, Gratry. The 
great Bellarmine expresses the same 
opinion as follows: It is not a 
slight question whether the eter- 
nal beatitude, which consists in the 
vision of God, be man’s natural or 
supernaturalend. But, because the 
explanation of such question is not 
necessary for our purpose, granting 
the affirmative part, we answer that 
the beatitude is the natural end of 
man as to the desire, not as to its 
attainment.* 

Ludovicus Molina, though hold- 
ing the contrary opinion, is free to 
admit that ours is the common 
opinion of the schoolmen: “ The 
most common opinion of the 
schoolmen asserts that there is in 
us a natural desire for the beatitude 
in particular, and that for this rea- 
son it must be called our natural 
end, not as regards its attainment 
and absolutely—for in this respect 
all agree that it is supernatural— 
but as to its desire and passive fo- 
tency (Comment. in 1 partem, qu. 12, 
art. 1, disp. 3). 

We take up the second question : 

* Respondeo beatitudinem finem homini satura- 


dem esse quoad appetitum, non quoad consecutio- 
nem (De Gratia primi Hominis, ch. vii.) 
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What is the nature of such desire ? 
And, in the first place, we wish it to 
be carefully observed that in say- 
ing man has a natural, inborn desire 
after the vision of God’s essence, 
we do not mean an efficacious desire 
after God’s vision and after the 
supernatural means to attain it—in 
other words, such a desire which a 
Christian enlightened by his faith 
may elicit—because, first, such pro- 
position was condemned in the 
bull Auctorem fidei against the 
Council of Pistoia, which asserted 
that man, left to his natural light, 
could have elevated himself so far 
as to desire supernatural light and 
help; second, because it is false 
and absurd, since, though man’s 
natural end is the vision of God’s 
essence, he cannot attain to it by 
natural means, and consequently 
cannot know naturally either the 
real nature of the end, or the 
nature of the means which may be 
necessary to attain it. This be- 
longs to the supernatural order, and 
is the effect of revelation. Nor is 
this desire which we are vindicat- 
ing a feeling springing from super- 
natural charity, such as a Christian 
in the state of sanctifying grace 
may elicit—as when St. Paul cried 
out, Cupio dissolvi et esse cum Christo 
—because such a feeling is the effect 
of the theological virtue of charity, 
which comes to man only by means 
of the supernatural state to which 
he is elevated by God’s bountiful 
mercy and condescension. This 
natural desire we speak of, therefore, 
excludes all true knowledge of the 
nature of the end, and of the means 
which may be necessary to attain 
it, and has nothing whatever in 
common with that feeling of yearn- 
ing after God’s bliss which springs 
from supernatural charity. The 
two are as far apart and different 
in their essence as grace and na- 
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ture; the former being altogether 
distinct from, and immensely su- 
perior to, the latter. 

In what, then, does this natural 
desire consist? It is made up of 
two elements, one negative, the 
other positive. The negative ele- 
ment has its root and origin in the 
universality of the intellect, which 
no particular truth can satisfy, not 
even an abstractive knowledge of 
the infinite and supreme Truth. 
Suppose the intellect to have the 
highest possible abstractive know- 
ledge of God; increase it to its 
utmost limit, it always leaves the 


‘intellect restless and _ unsatisfied. 


Without a supernatural revelation 
it does not know what it wants in 
particular, or by what means it may 
get at this something which might 
fill up this void; yet it knows that 
what it has does not satisfy it, 
nor quiet or appease its boundless 
craving; it is conscious of a void, 
of a want which it cannot particu- 
larize. The same must be said of 
the will: no finite good can bind 
it or fill its desire; consequently, 
though it possessed all finite good 
together, though it embraced even 
the supreme good, not in itself, but 
in the abstract and in the ideal 
state, this would leave the will still 
thirstyandunappeased. This, then, 
is the negative element of the na- 
tural desire we are speaking of; 
that void, that absence of full and 
perfect satisfaction of the intellect 
and will of man, even after the at- 
tainment of the utmost and the 
highest abstractive knowledge of 
God. The positive element is an 
inborn tendency in man, a gravi- 
tation towards God, seeking to be 
fully satisfied in his specific facul- 
ties—Appetitus seu pondus nature, 
as Suarez calls it. It is blind, to 
be sure, inasmuch as man does not 


_ know in particular what is this real 
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object towards which his faculties 
gravitate, nor the means whereby 
he may attain it; but it is no less 
real, implanted therein by the hands 
of the Creator when his omnipo- 
tent hand fashioned the nature of 
each of his creatures, and implant- 
ed therein a tendency and an im- 
“petus towards their principle. 

We pass to the third point of our 
discussion. Having admitted that 
man’s natural end is in the vision 
of God, in consequence of his in- 
born desire just spoken of, does it 
follow that what theologians call 
the state of pure nature—that is, a 
state which supposes man to have 
been left merely with his bare na- 
ture, specific faculties, and essen- 
tial properties, and nothing else— 
does it follow, we say, from our opin- 
ion that such state would have 
been impossible in every sense? 
Those who hold an opinion differ- 
ent from ours with regard tothe 
natural end of man imagine that, 
once we grant man the vision of 
God as his natural end, the state of 
pure nature becomes impossible in 
every sense, because, they argue, 
man could not have been left with- 
out means to attain his end; now, 
these means being necessarily su- 
pernatural, it follows that man 
could not have been left in his na- 
tural state. 

We answer that, if we regard the 
omnipotence of God and ,his infi- 
nite justice, he could have left man 
in his natural state.. About God’s 
omnipotence there is no dispute; 
with regard to his justice it is evi- 
dent that it could have left man in 
that state. Because all that strict 
justice owed to man in his creation 
was to endow him with an essence 
and nature, with specific faculties, 
and with those properties necessa- 
rily resulting from his nature, such 
as the freedom of the will. When 
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man has received all these things 
he can claim nothing more, in jus- 
tice, as due to his nature. ‘To re- 
quire anything further beyond and 
above nature would have been not 
only a groundless claim, but to de- 
mand an impossibility in the sphere 
of substantial creation. Let us lis- 
ten to St. Thomas in the Summa 
(Th. Prima secunde, q. 5, art. 5, ad 
1). Treating of the question wheth- 
er man could acquire beatitude by 
his own natural forces, and answer- 
ing it in the negative, he proposes 
himself this objection : Nature does 
not fail in necessary things. But 
nothing is so necessary to man as 
the means to acquire his last end. 
Therefore these must not be want- 
ing to human nature, and conse- 
quently man must be able to ac- 
quire his end by his own natural 
energies. He answers the objection 
as follows: “ As nature does not fail 
man in necessary things, though it 
gave him neither implements nor 
shelter, as it did with other animals, 
because it gave him reason and arms 
to procure these things; soit didnot 
fail him in necessary things, though 
it did not give him any principle 
whereby to acquire his beatitude, 
since this was impossible ; but it did 
give him free-will, whereby he might 
turn to God, who could make him 
blessed.” Beautifully and elegantly 
does St. Thomas resolve the whole 
question at hand in the passage 
quoted. Nature must give man 
whatever is necessary to acquire 
his end; and it dd give him what- 
ever was necessary and possible 
within the sphere of nature, without 
going outside or beyond or above 
it, when it gave him free-will; but 
to claim a principle whereby to 
acquire beatitude would be to 
claim an impossibility in the sphere 
of nature, because such a principle 
must necessarily and essentially be 
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an action of God, not as the author 
of nature, but as the author of 
grace. Consequently, man had no 
right or claim or title to the super- 
natural, and God could, in strict 
justice, have left him in his own 
natural state with his own unaided 
natural forces. It is in this sense, 
and in this sense only, that the 
words of St. Thomas which are 
cited by our opponents are to be 
understood. The words are as fol- 
lows : 


“Poterat Deus a principio quando 
hominem condidit etiam alium hominem 
ex limo terre formare, quem in condi- 
tione sue nature relinqueret ut scilicet 
mortalis et passibilis esset et pugnam 
concupiscentiz sentiens, in gua nihil 
humane nature dérogaretur, quia hoc ex 
principiis nature consequitur.” 


Our opponents quote these words 
of St. Thomas as proving the pos- 
sibility of the state of pure nature 
in every sense. But.we contend 
that they are to be understood in 
the sense that, considering the 
question in the light of justice, God 
could have left man to his pure 
nature without doing him any in- 
jury whatever. This interpreta- 
tion is evident from a twofold con- 
sideration. The first is that if St. 
Thomas had asserted the possibi- 
lity of the state of pure nature, ab- 
solutely and in every sense, in this 
and a few more passages where he 
does not treat of the question of 
man’s end ex-professo, he would 
come in contradiction with himself, 
and these passages would clash 
with all those which assert and 
prove, beyond all possibility of a 
doubt, that man’s natural end is the 
Beatific Vision of God, and which 
he cannot attain without superna- 
tural means. The second reason 
which proves that the sense we at- 
tach to the doctor’s words is the 
only true one is found in the argu- 
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ment used by St. Thomas to prove 
such possibility of the ‘state of 
pure nature: In quo nihil hu- 
mane nature derogaretur — be- 
cause no injury would thereby 
be done to human nature; that is 
to say, the state of pure nature is 
possible in the sense of strict jus- 
tice. God could have left man to 
himself without any supernatural 
means, because as his Creator he 
owed his nature nothing more. 
And this is precisely our opinion, 
and therefore did we hold in our 
former article that the superna- 
tural state was not due to man 
in any sense whatever. But we 
hold, furthermore, that God Al- 
mighty having made man an in- 
tellectual substance naturally and 
instinctively gravitating towards 
the Beatific Vision as the only ob- 
ject capable of satisfying his spe- 
cific faculties, there was a reason of 
fitness, of seemliness for elevating 
man to the supernatural state. Our 
opponents cry out that there is no 
real distinction between the abso- 
lute power of God and justice, and 
his providence and infinite good- 
ness and condescension ; that if he 
cannot do a thing in consequence 
of his power and justice, in harmo- 
ny with his other attributes, he can- 
not do it at all. We do not deem 
it necessary to answer this ‘difficul- 
ty, nor feel called upon to do so, 
this being as much the business of 
our opponents as ours. 

There is such a thing, admitted 
by all the Fathers and theologians 
without a single exception, as the 
argument called Convenientia et con- 
gruentig—the argument drawn from 
the seemliness of the thing. In 
treating of most of the fundamen- 
tal mysteries of our faith we take 
it for granted as a dogma of faith 
that God was not bound by any 
reason of justice whatever to effect 
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such mysteries, and therefore he 
could have left them undone; yet 
the whole Catholic tradition of Fa- 
thers and theologians argues that 
though God was not bound to do 
so, yet there is in every one of them 
a reason of fitness and becoming- 
ness that he should doso. Take, 
for instance, the great mystery of 
the Incarnation. There was no 
reason whatever of justice why the 
Son of God should become incar- 
nate ; yet St. Thomas, with all theo- 
logians, proves that there was a 
great reason of fitness that he should 
do so, because it behoves good to 
communicate itself, and it behoves a 
supreme good to communicate it- 
self in the highest possible degree, 
such asthe Incarnation. Take the 
mystery of the Redemption. God 
was by no means bound to redeem 
mankind after the fall, yet all theo- 
logians argue that, in view of his in- 
finite wisdom, goodness, and mercy, 
it was highly befitting that he 
should do so. The great argument 
in favor of the Immaculate Con- 
ception brought forward by Sco- 
tus and his whole school was the 
celebrated Potuit, decuit, ergo fecit. 
Can any one urge that there is no 
distinction in God between that 
which he can do absolutely and 
in justice, and that which he 
can do in consequence of a fit- 
ness? To be sure, there is no 
such distinction in God himself, 
but the Catholic Church, the whole 
Catholic tradition and theology, 
have always admitted such dis- 
tinction, created by our mind in 
consequence of our limitation of 
apprehension. Before our oppo- 
nents object, then, to our holding 
that, in consequence of a reason of 
fitness, of agreeableness, it behoved 
God, to the honor and glory of his 
infinite attributes, to raise man to 
the supernatural state, they must 
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refute the whole series of argu- 
ments drawn from this source in 
the whole domain of Catholic tra- 
dition and science. The principle 
is the same. If it was eminently 
agreeable to the infinite goodness 
of God to pour itself out in the 
highest possible degree by means 
of the Incarnation, it was also emi- 
nently agreeable to the same in- 
finite goodness to raise man to the 
supernatural state, even indepen- 
dently of man’s natural craving af- 
ter its own ultimate end. But the 
great and radical defect of a great 
many who study theology is just 
this want of perception of the whole 
breadth of the leading theological 
principles, want of penetration into 
their depth; they study theology 
piecemeal, without any connection, 
and cannot for their lives tell how 
two principles lie to each other, and 
how they apply to any particular 
question, or how far they extend; 
and yet they claim to be theolo- 
gians, while they are mere collec- 
tors of detached and stray pieces. 

We hold, therefore, that it was 
highly in harmony with the infi- 
nite wisdom of God, still more with 
his infinite goodness and magnifi- 
cent liberality—that liberality which 
caused him to pour himself out in 
the creative act and effect intel- 
lectual substances which naturally 
yearn after and gravitate towards 
him, clearly seen in the infinite 
splendor of his Absolute Truth, 
immediately possessed in himself 
in the eternal embraces of his su- 
pereminent Goodness and magni- 
ficent Beauty—that he should give 
them means to attain such bliss, to 
bask in and be filled at the foun- 
tain of his joys. Potuit, decuit, 
ergo fecit. 

We come to the last question: 
Has our opinion any affinity what- 
ever with the errors condemned in 
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Baius and Quesnel, or has the 
church of God ever looked with 
any sign of disapprobation on this 
opinion? We answer this ques- 
tion by translating a note of Pére 
Gratry in the end of his work, Za 
Connaissance de Dieu. After hav- 
ing mentioned the proposition of 
Berti, “ Creaturse rationali inesse 
naturaliter appetitum innatum ad 
visionem Dei intuitivam,” he con- 
tinues: “It is true that this last 
proposition has been attacked, but 
wrongfully. After the affair of 
Jansenism and the admirable bull 
Unigenitus, which is a defence of 
reason and human liberty against 
fanaticism and fatalism, some theo- 
logians believed they saw Baianism 
and Jansenism in the doctrine of 
Berti and his teacher, Belelli, gene- 
ral of the Augustinians. But Belel- 
li, twice brought before the Inqui- 
sition of Rome, was. found irre- 
proachable in his writings, and the 
work of Berti, De Theologicts Disct- 
plinis (Rome, 1745), was prosecuted 
in vain before the competent tri- 
bunals. Two French bishops, Sa- 
leon, Bishop of Valence, and Lan- 
guet, Archbishop of Sens, in their 
zeal, more fervent than enlighten- 
ed, for the doctrine of the bull 
Unigenitus, denounced Belelli and 
Berti to Benedict XIV., to the as- 
sembly of the French clergy, 1747, 
and to the University of Vienna. 
Saleon wrote two works, entitled 
Baianismus redivivus and Jansenis- 
mus redivivus, etc. These works 
he addressed to Benedict XIV. 
with a very pressing letter. But 
the theologians named in Rome to 
examine the denunciation unani- 
mously rejected it. The assembly 
of the French clergy, on their part, 
thought it unfounded, and the Uni- 
versity of Vienna passed the same 
judgment. It was then that Berti, 
VOL. XXX.—-34 
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by order of Benedict XIV., justified 
himself by an apology, printed at 
the Vatican (19749), under the ti- 
tle, Augustinianum Systema de Gra- 
tia de iniqua Baianismi et Jansen- 
ismi erroris insinuatione vindicatum, 
In this work Berti victoriously 
defends this proposition: Nemo 
damnandus Baianismi, si defendat 
creature rationali inesse naturali- 
ter appetitum innatum ad visionem 
Dei intuitivam. Meanwhile the 
Archbishop of Sens, entering the 
lists in 1750, issued a censure 
against the two Italian theologians, 
and sent it to Benedict XIV., re- 
questing him to approve this cen- 
sure. But Benedict XIV. was too 
enlightened to confound the Au- 
gustinian system with Jansenism, 
and could not accede to the pre- 
late’s request. Berti terminated 
this controversy by a new apology. 
We add to all this that Cardinal 
Noris, also an Augustinian, held 
pretty much the same doctrine, and 
particularly this thesis, taught after- 
wards by Gerdil: that there is in 
man a natural capacity for the in- 
tuitive vision, which it behoved and 
becomes God to satisfy (Gerdil, 
t. xix. p. 35)—AMeram capacitatem 
vistonis intuitive, quam decuit et decet 
replere Deum. Now, it was in vain 
that Noris was several times de- 
nounced as Baianist or Jansenist, and 
that his history, On Pelagianism, 
was kept on the Index of the Span- 
ish Inquisition for ten years. His 
works are irreproachable. Inno- 
cent XII. by naming him cardinal 
after these vain accusations, and 
Benedict XIV. by never ceasing tc 
protest against the Spanish Index 
until his name was erased from it, 
have sufficiently justified him.” * 


* Gratry, De 4a Connaissance de Dien, vol. 
p. 428. Parisedition. 1864. 
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Christian Art. 


CHRISTIAN ART. 


ITALIAN REVIVAL—GIOTTO, ANGELICO, PERUGINO. 


WE now pass into Italy—the 
country of modern Europe to which 
has been conceded the pre-emi- 
nence in the fine arts, once the 
boast of ancient Greece. Light 
has been thrown on the advanced 
state of its decorative arts in the 
first century of our era by the ex- 
cavations in Pompeii—a city which 
had been entombed for ages be- 
neath the scort@ of Vesuvius. In 
Italy medizval art was a resurrec- 
tion rather than, as in other coun- 
tries,a new creation. At the break- 
ing-up of the Roman Empire, in- 
deed, Byzantium necessarily be- 
came the capital of the arts, as the 
residence of the court and the 
place where life and property were 
most secure during the convul- 
sions of the Western Empire. From 
Byzantium, again, came the: influ- 
ence which restored to Italy her in- 
heritance of art. 

There can be no doubt that in 
its infancy Christianity held itself 
aloof from the fascination of art, 
because art had long been the min- 
ister of idolatrous worship and im- 
pure rites. But as paganism was 
gradually disappearing from the 
civilized world, the objection to the 
use of art passed away with it, and 
the painter’s art was called in, ten- 
tatively at first, as circumstances 
permitted. We find its earliest 
traces in the Catacombs of Rome, 
which were at once the receptacles 
of the Christian dead and the sa- 
cred precincts within which the 
mysteries of religion were cele- 
brated in obscurity. On their ven- 
erable walls are still visible the re- 


mains of paintings which, with all 
their technical deficiencies, combine 
in a remarkable manner the solem- 
nity and dignity of ancient art with 
the more cheerful genius of the 
faith which was to renew the face 
of the earth. Christian symbols 
innumerable decorated the recesses 
consecrated to prayer and sacrifice. 
There was the lamb, representing 
the sacrifice of the Redeemer, and 
collectively the simple obedience 
of his disciples. The vine repro- 
duced his own simile of their rela- 
tion to him as branches to the pa- 
rent plant. The fish, formed out of 
the letters of his name, suggested 
the mystic waters of holy baptism. 
The ship and the anchor, the hart 
drinking at the brook, the bra- 
zen serpent, the deliverance of 
Jonas, Daniel among the lions, 
were associated with various as- 
pects of Christianity and its _his- 
tory. The evergreen palm-branch 
spoke of the undying life of the 
victorious martyr. The good shep- 
herd represented the great “ Pastor 
of the sheep,” who gave his life for 
them. In a few rare instances, as 
in the catacombs of St. Calixtus 
and of St. Ponzianus, a portrait of 
the Saviour was attempted, in aman- 
ner full of refined beauty and dignity, 
but, of course, without any value as 
an authentic record of his verum 
cikon—his true image. 

To the underground chapels of 
the Catacombs, in time, succeeded 
churches and basilicas; and we 
hear of St. Paulinus of Nola, in the 
fourth century, as among the first 
to introduce paintings of sacred 














subjects inte ecclesiastical buildings 
which he had erected. In the fol- 
lowing century a step of immense 
importance was taken in the in- 
troduction of pictures in mosaic— 
an invention originally borrowed 
from Alexandria, and employed by 
the Romans for the decoration of 
their pavements. In mosaic-paint- 
ing small cubes of glass, variously 
colored, were introduced into the 
soft plaster in patterns, and after- 
wards in regular pictures, which, 
in the perfection of the art, might 
be taken for paintings, with this 
superiority : that they are indestruc- 
tible by the lapse of time. -In the 
fifth century St. Leo decorated the 
choir-apsis of St. Paul’s without the 
walls with mosaics which still. re- 
main; as his successors, Hilarius 
and Simplicius, did for St. John 
Lateran’s and St. Mary Major’s re- 
spectively. What the popes did 
for Rome in this way the Emperor 
Maximilian did for Ravenna, and 
her merchant-princes for Venice, 
where, accordingly, mosaic pictures 
may be studied in great abundance 
and variety. They never, indeed, 
attained, at the period we speak of 
at least, a degree of excellence ap- 
proaching later paintings; there is 
a certain amount of stiffness, con- 
ventionality, and want of natural 
proportion inseparable from the 
best of them ; but in the suggestive 
and representative character of the 
style they furnished an important 
link in the history we are tracing— 
a link which extends over many 
centuries of what is called the dark 
age. 

The testimony afforded by the 
mosaics to the lingering art-sense 
in Italy was continued by that of 
Many monasteries, whose inmates, 
like those of St. Gall in Switzer- 
land, were famous as miniature- 
painters, sculptors, and gold-work- 
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ers. Their work consisted chiefly 
in illuminating missals, and church 
books, and the great authors of an- 
tiquity, whose writings they were 
employed in copying, and which 
are preserved in many libraries and 
museums at the present day. 

At length, in the year 1204, the 
Venetian Republic gained posses- 
sion of Constantinople (Byzanti- 
um). Art of a certain kind had 
made its home there, and, such 
as it was—false to nature in every 
detail, without life or motive, and 
defaced by, gaudy gold grounds 
to make up for the brilliancy of 
good color which was wanting—had 
at least something to teach the 
awaking art-feeling of Venice, and 
of Italy in general. In one im- 
portant particular Byzantine art 
was in advance—namely, in the 
representation of the crucified Re- 
deemer. For many reasons the 
subject had been avoided by ear- 
lier ‘painters ; partly, no doubt, from 
their notions of reverence, and also 
in part from their feeling that the 
subject, if treated naturally, would 
be “to the Jew a scandal, and to 
the Gentile foolishness.” They 
were not disposed to exhibit their 
risen and glorified Lord in the 
“body of his lowness.” Later re- 
flection, however, came to modify 
the objection when it was remem- 
bered that “because he humbled 
himself, God also highly exalted 
him”; that “he ascended, because 
he also first descended into the 
lower parts of the earth ” (Eph. iv. 
9). Regarded as we now regard 
it, the crucifix, whether painted or 
in sculpture, stands as the epitome 
and summary of all the lessons of 
the Gospel, of all the truths of 
eternity. Divine love, the value 
of the human soul, the fallacy of 
mistaking appearances for reality, 
the duties of gratitude and charity, 
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the counsels of perfection—these 
and other kindred verities are im- 
pressed on the mind by the cru- 
cifix as by nothing else in tlris 
world. Hence, men like St. Buo- 
naventura and St. Philip Benizzi 
spoke of it as their book of instruc- 
tion; hence, probably, there is not 
one of his sacramentalia (as theo- 
logians call them) from which it 
-would cost. a Catholic more pain 
to part than his crucifix. What 
a history has it not had during 
all these ages; what a power has 
it not been for good! Where 
and whose was the hand that first 
painted it? Every Catholic may 
remember with thankfulness that 
that hand was trained in the art- 
school of Byzantium. But the 
iconoclastic traditions of Eastern 
Christianity, which. excluded the 
use of images, were fatal to the 
development of good art where 
they reigned supreme; affecting 


the treatment even of paintings, 
which were, in consequence, doom- 
ed to flatness and meagreness, lest, 
by rounder and fuller treatment, 
they should appear to trespass on 


the prohibited field of images. 
This scrupulous fear was undoubt- 
edly one of the principal causes 
of the poor and withered character 
of Byzantine art. 

The opening of the East to Italy, 
consequent on the Venetian con- 
quest of Constantinople, led the 
way to a gradual and increasing 
activity in men’s minds, in which 
art and literature participated. 
Greek artists and Greek men of 
letters sought a “home in Europe; 
rhymers and painters competed 
together for fame. The artists at 
first chiefly frequented Venice, 
Pisa, and Sienna. Here and there 
a man of original observation per- 
ceived the necessity of abandon- 
ing the conventional and worn-out 


platitudes into which his art had 
degenerated, and of seeking fresh 
inspiration from nature herself. 
The means of doing so, however, 
came more slowly than the percep- 
tion of its necessity. Much had 
to be learnt, and perhaps even 
more to be unlearnt, before the 
way was cleared. Much of the 
credit of this early resuscitation 
of the true principles of art has 
been claimed for the school of 
Florence ; more, perhaps, than was 
warranted, in justice to other cen- 
tres of influence, such as Venice 
and the Tuscan cities above-nam- 
ed. One of the early efforts to 
work back to nature was made by 
a Guido of Sienna; his “ Madon- 
na,” dated 1221, which hangs in 
the church of St. Domenico, Sien- 
na, is recommended by its histo- 
torical rather than by its artistic 
interest. Giunta of Pisa painted 
in tempera a “Crucifixion” for a 
church at Assisi, circa 1236, which 
deserves mention for the period 
of its execution. To Margaritone 
of Arezzo, also, a sculptor and 
painter, belongs the credit of ad- 
vancing beyond the limit of his 
Byzantine training; a fine exam- 
ple of his style has been acquired 
by the National Gallery, London. 
Not to dwell too long on this pe- 
riod of transition, we come next 
to the artist commonly cited as the 
last of the old, and chief founder 
of the new, style—Giovanni Gual- 
tieri, better known as Cimabue; a 
native of Florence, and believed 
to have been a pupil of Giunta of 
Pisa. The year of his birth was 
1240. Vasari, his biographer, has 
mixed up invention with fact to a 
provoking extent in the account 
of his life and work. He was un- 
doubtedly the painter of a colossal 
“Madonna and Child,” enthroned, 
in the church of Santa Maria Nc- 
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vella, Florence, surrounded by six 
angels in adoration; the frame of 
the picture being adorned with 
numerous medallions bearing the 
heads of saints. The picture was 
painted circa 1270, and so charm- 
ed the Florentines by its unwont- 
ed softness and grace that they 
carried it, when finished, with great 
pomp and with music, from the 
painter’s house to the church, the 
city magistrates and an immense 
crowd following it. Other authen- 
tic works of Cimabue exist in sev- 
eral Florentine churches, in the 
Louvre, Paris, and the National 
Collection, London, all possessing 
a strong family likeness, and a his- 
torical importance in addition to 
their artistic qualities. The artist 
attained the pinnacle of fame; his 
school in Florence was much fre- 
quented by pupils. While he was 


engaged in executing mosaic pic- 


tures in the Duomo at Pisa death 
overtook him, in 1302, and he was 
interred in Sta. Maria del Fiore, 
Florence, with the following in- 
scription on his tomb: 


Credidit ut Cimabos picture castra teneret, 
Sic tenuit vivens—nunc tenet astra poli.* 


Meanwhile a greater influence 
than Byzantine rules and practice 
was preparing to mould, direct, and 
fashion the immediate future of 
Italian art. We mean the literary 
and artistic power of Dante, the 
master-mind of his age. Born in 
Florence, 1265, the last twenty 
years of his life were passed in 
exile, and he died 1321. Had he 
not been a great poet and philoso- 
pher his name might have, descend- 
ed to posterity as that of a great 
artist. His biographer, Bruni, tells 
us that he was an excellent 


* Incorporated in Purgatorio, xi. 94: 
** Credette Cimabue nella pintura 
Tener lo campo.’ 
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draughtsman. He studied paint- 
ing in the studio of Cimabue, to- 
getber with Oderigi of Gubbio, a 
celebrated miniaturist, and with 
Giotto, Dante’s intimate friend, of 
whom we shall speak immediately: 
In an affecting passage in his Vita 
Nuova the poet relates that, on 
the first anniversary of Beatrice’s 
death, June 9g, 1291, he was sitting 
by himself, sketching figures of 
angels on certain tablets, and mus- 
ing on the lady of his love. So ab- 
sorbed was he as not to notice one 
or two friends who had come to 
visit htm. When he at last observ- 
ed them he rose from his seat and 
saluted them, with apologies for his 
abstraction, saying: “It was once 
otherwise with me, and for that 
reason I was musing.” As soon as 
they were gone he fell to his 
sketching again. His artistic in- 
stincts dictated his graphic de- 
scription of his meeting with his 
fellow-pupil, Oderigi, in the round 
of Purgatory on which pride was 
expiated. The deceased painter's 
soul was embittered, he confessed, 
by finding that his own pupil, 
Franco of Bologna, had supplant- 
ed him in public estimation, leav- 
ing him-only the empty honor im- 
plied in his being Ftanco’s master. 
Even this admission of inferiority 
he would have scorned to make in 
his lifetime, so consuming was the 
desire to be first, on which his 
heart had been set. “O empty 
boast !” he cried,— 

**O empty boast of all man can achieve! 

Even when newest, brief its hope of life, 

If not succeeded by less cultured times. 

In painting, Cimabue thought to stay 

Lord of the field: now Giotto is the rage, 


Dimming the glory of his master’s fame.” 
—Purg. xi. 79. 


To pursue this matter a little 
further, on account of its impor- 


tant bearing on the progress of the 
Italian art-revival, it was with a 
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painter’s or a sculptor’s invention 
quite as much as with a poet’s that 
Dante composed the marvellous 
groups of statuary in Purgatorio, x. 
and xii. The whole of his great 
poem, indeed, might be regarded, 
from an artistic point of view, as a 
gallery of art, filled with sketches 
and finished pictures of various 
elaboration or rapid execution. 
The gorgeous pageant which pre- 
ceded the arrival of Beatrice’s 
chariot might have tasked the pro- 
cession-loving genius of Mantegna 
(Purg. xxix.) Orcagna and An- 
gelico never surpassed scenes de- 
scribed in Paradiso, if these were 
not actually present to their minds 
while they painted. Nor. is this 
great gallery wanting in cabinet- 
pictures of miniature delicacy, as 
the “ Martyrdom of -St. Stephen” 
(Purg. xv.) and the “ Transfigura- 
tion” (#. xxxii.) Landscape-art, 
again, is not unrepresented, but al- 
ways as an accessory to scenes of 
intensely human interest, as the deli- 
cious evening picture (Purg. viii. 
8) and the noonday panorama of 
the terrestrial paradise, to which 
the pine-forest of Chiassi, “ Raven- 
na’s immemorial wood,” furnished 
a parallel in nature. Have we 
made out a cast for Dante’s artistic 
eminence? We think we have. 
But he had his theory as well as 
his visions of art. Two passages 
will show very clearly what his 
theory was. When he wished to 
express the exceeding beauty of 
the sculptured cornice (Purg. x.) 
he said that its carved groups, in 
their loveliness, would have put 
to shame, not the famous Greek 
sculptor, Polycletus, alone, but 
even nature herself; thus taking for 
granted that to nature was the ulti- 
mate appeal in every such compari- 
son—a principle, it may be safely 
asserted, lying at the foundation 
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of art of whatever kind. Not the 
achievements of this or that artist, 
however eminent in his day, is the 
final standard of excellence, but the 
broad and simple standard of 
nature. Here the friezes of the 
Parthenon and the cartoons of 
Raphael stand upon common 
ground. 

Once more Dante shows us his 
artistic perception in another strik- 
ing passage (Convito, iv. 25). In 
discussing the four ages of man’s 
life he takes occasion to remark 
that the possession of a noble na- 
ture in youth manifests itself not 
only by gentleness and modesty, 
but also in corporeal beauty and 
activity, thus adding grace even 
to the outward person. Since the 
soul must to a great extent partici- 
pate in the bodily actions, a good 
life will have the effect described ; 
when the soul acts well, the body, 
for its share, is well regulated and 
disposed; and when it is so it is 
then beautiful as a whole and in its 
several parts, “because the due 
order of its members communicates 
a sense of pleasure analogous to I 
know not what admirable harmo- 
ny, and their healthfulness clothes 
them in. a color delightful to the 
eye.’ Without undue forcing of 
the poet’s meaning, we may imagine 
that he included the whole gift of 
art and its treasures to mankind 
when he said : “ God, to whom no- 
thing can be new, called into being 
this speech to the eye, which to us 
only is new because hitherto un- 
discovered ” (Purg. x. 94). 

Such were the cardinal princi- 
ples enunciated by Dante: that 
nature was the standard model to 
work up to in art, and that the 
eye was susceptible of harmony 
from impressions of order and pro- 
portion, similar to that addressed 
to the ear by a concord of musical 
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sounds. What his written works 
taught his living conversation, no 
doubt, repeated and enforced on 
the artists about him, and more 
particularly on his friend Giotto, 
who was some eleven years young- 
er. With his pen, also, he showed 
them how to compose a picture 
with a brilliant motive, as when he 
described “The Annunciation,” 
and, in fact, laid down the lines on 
which Angelico and others after- 
wards executed some of their fa- 
mous pictures. 


The Angel, who to earth bore the decree 

Of peace (thro’ centuries besought with tears), 

That opened heaven after long banishment, 

Appeared, so true to life before us, there, 

Sculptured in attitude of perfect grace, 

A no mere silent image to be deemed ; 

That Ave he was saying one could have sworn. 

And there, too, was her semblance who the key 

First turned about. to open the High Love. 

Her attitude so fitted to the word 

Behold the handmaid of the Lord, as on 

The wax is stamped the image of the seal. 
—Purg. X. 34-45- 


One or two of Cimabue’s con- 
temporaries call for a word of no- 
tice in passing. Duccio of Sienna 
was also a student of nature, and 
managed to throw off many of the 
trammels of the Byzantine style, 
as his extant works testify; so 
much so that it seemed as though 
art had all but reached its com- 
plete emancipation from the old 
bondage. Yet two centuries more 
had to elapse before that auspicious 
event could take place. Duccio, 
whose position at Sienna very much 
resembled that of Cimabue at Flo- 
rence, executed his principal work 
for the Sienna cathedral. 

The Florentine master’s style 
was adopted in great part by 
Toriti in the -mosaic pictures he 
executed about the same time for 
the apses of St. John Lateran’s 
and St. Mary Major’s, Rome. A 
comparison of these with similar 
work, eight centuries earliér, will 
enable a student almost at a glance 
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to measure the progress of Italian 
art in the interval. No less full 
of promise were the sculptures of 
Niccola of Pisa on the pulpit of 
the cathedral in his native city, 
and on the Duomo of Orvieto. 

As Sir Humphry Davy used to 
say that the best service he ever 
rendered to science was his dis- 
covery of Faraday, so it may be 


‘said that Cimabue never did a 


greater thing for art than when he 
discovered Giotto. Young Giotto 
(or Ambrogiotto) Bondone was a 
shepherd-boy, whom Cimabue, in 
one of his rides about Florence, 
found in the act of sketching a 
sheep on a stone in his native val- 
ley of Mugello, some fifteen miles 
from Florence, on the road to Bo- 
logna. The elder painter took the 
younger into his studio at the time 
Oderigi and Dante were frequent- 
ing it. 

Whether Cimabue’s hand was 
employed in decorating the church 
of St. Francis at Assisi or not is a 
matter of considerable doubt; but 
an important part of his pupil’s, 
Giotto’s, work which has come 
down to our time is attached to 
those venerablewalls. The church, 
like that of St. Clement at Rome, 
is double, one being underneath 
the other. Giotto’s ’prentice-hand 
was trained in the upper church; 
his matured skill is evinced by its 
record in the Jower, which con- 
tains the tomb of the saint. On 
the groined vault are representa- 
tions of the three vows of perfec- 
tion—poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence. A tradition remains that 
the allegorical forms employed in 
each compartment were sketched 
for the painter by his friend Dante. 
At all events, one of them—Pover- 
ty—is an amplification of the pas- 
sage in Paradiso (xi. 58, e¢ seg.) in 
which the saint’s vocation is symbo- 
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lized by his devoted love to the 
lady Poverty; for her sake he~ 
braved the displeasure of his father, 


“ And before all the spiritual court, 

And his own father, was united to her, 

Loving her, thenceforth, daily more and more.” 
Christ himself is uniting the pair 
in presence of troops of angels. 
A fourth compartment shows St. 
Francis, enthroned, in the rich robes 
of a deacon, having the cross and 
the rule, and surrounded by nu- 
merous choirs of angels, who hymn 
his praises to the accompaniment of 
musical instruments. Several other 
works of Giotto still exist, though 
many more have perished by acci- 
dent or decay. In the porch of 
St. Peter’s, Rome, facing the great 
door, a large mosaic representing 
the church of Christ as the ship, 
or “ Navicella,” was originally the 
work of Giotto, executed for the 
old basilica, but. has been so often 
removed and “restored” as to 
possess but little more than its 
general design to recall the painter. 
Christ is approaching on the stormy 
sea; St. Peter, as he sinks, is res- 
cued by the Master’s hand. An- 
other rich collection of Giotto’s 
works, illustrating his earlier style, 
exists at Padua in the chapel of the 
Madonna dell’ Arena. A series of 
forty pictures represents the life of 
the Madonna from her parentage 


to her coronation, combined with | 


allegorical single figures of the vir- 
tues and vices. The church of 
Santa Croce, Florence, once pos- 
sessed a gallery of Giotto’s works 
(now transferred to the Academy 
of Arts) illustrating in parallel series 
the lives of Christ and St. Francis. 
The painter was for a long time 
credited with a series of the “Sacra- 
ments ” in the church of the Incoro- 
nata, Naples; but, though full of 
beauty, it does not approve itself 
to later criticism as the work of 


Giotto. During his visit to Na- 
ples, however, in 1330, he execut- 
ed a fresco of the miraculous loaves 
and fishes in the convent of Santa 
Chiara. 

A deeply interesting example of 
Giotto’s portraiture was brought to 
light in 1840 in his head of Dante 
in the Bargello Chapel, Florence, 
chiefly through the energy of Mr. 
Wilde, an American gentleman, and 
Mr. Kirkup, an Englishman. It 
had been covered up with white- 
wash ever since the poet’s political 
disgrace. The features perfectly 
corresponded with those of another 
contemporary portrait, in marble, 
attached to his tomb at Ravenna, 
and his penetrating mind and char- 
acter were reflected from the fresco. 
It was painted in the colors of 
Beatrice (Purg. xxx. 31), intended 
also to allegorize the cardinal vir- 
tues. Under a green mantle the 
poet wore a crimson dress, and on 
his head a white hood bound with 
an olive-branch, the symbol of wis- 
dom. Unfortunately, an eye had 
been injured in the act of removing 
the whitewash ; and the colors were 
displeasing to the Tuscan govern- 
ment of the day as, curiously enough, 
those of the revolutionary party. 
The whole of Giotto’s work, there- 
fore, was repainted ; the green man- 
tle was changed to chocolate, and a 
sort of turban substituted for the 
hood. We have not yet entirely 
exhausted the list of Giotto’s ar- 
listic accomplishments. It was he 
who designed the Campanile at 
Florence, though its erection was 
hardly begun at the time of his 
death, in 1337. Many of the sta- 
tues intended for its enrichment 
were executed as well as designed 
byhishand. Itwas he whofurnished 
Niccola of Pisa with designs for the 
sculptured groups on the doors of 
the Baptistery at Florence. As an 
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instance how one thing often grows 
out of another, we may mention 
that it was a crucifix in bronze 
made by Niccola, and carried by 
Giotto to Pope Clement V. at Avi- 
gnon, which led to the pope’s giv- 
ing the sculptor a commission for 
the Baptistery doors. They were 
finished by Ghiberti in the following 
century. Thepapalcommission gave 
a fresh impulse to art—an impulse 
which, falling under the control of a 
painter like Giotto, stamped on Ital- 
ian sculpture the picture-like ch arac- 
ter which distinguishes it from the 
antique ; andthelinks are few which 
connect those memorable doors 
(which Michael Angelo pronounced 
to be worthy to be the doors of Pa- 
radise) with Dante’s sculptured vi- 
sions in Purgatorio. 

The style of Giotto marks the pe- 
riod of transition from Byzantine 
forms to the perfect naturalism of 
later art. Thoroughly to under- 
stand the change effected, we must 
pause a’‘moment to remark the dis- 
tinction between art which is rep- 
resentative or suggestive of a 
scene, and that which aims at 
being also imitative of objects in 
itt The Catacomb paintings 
were nearly all of them allegori- 
cal or symbolical; the Byzantine, 
though not quite so far removed 
from the truth of nature, were more 
or less conventional, and could 
never be mistaken for transcripts 
of human forms. A good exam- 
ple of the distinction between re- 
presentation and imitation is af- 
forded by the history of attempts 
to depict the Transfiguration of 
our Lord. The early mosaic ar- 
tist who tried to represent it in the 
dome-apse of St. Apollinare at Ra- 
venna, in the sixth century, could 
only do so by conventional sym- 
bols. In the centre he placed a 
large cross set with jewels, bearing 
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on it the head of Christ. On either 
side of it were the busts of Moses 
and Elias, and underneath it three 
sheep to suggest theapostles. Nine 
centuries later Beato Angelico es- 
sayed the same subject by portray- 
ing the Redeemer as standing on a 
slight eminence within the allego- 
rical Mandola, or Vesica Piscis, his 
arms extended as if on the cross. 
The three apostles kneel at his feet, 
in various attitudes of agitation un- 
der the influence of the intolerable 
glory. The mere head of Moses 
appears on the right hand of the 
Saviour, that of Elias on his left. 
Below all kneel half-figures of the 
Madonna and the artist’s patron, St. 
Dominic. Even here the treat- 
ment is hardly more than represen- 
tative. Ifnowwe turn to Raphael’s 


great picture in the Vatican, or a 
good copy or engraving of it, we 
shall at once perceive the differ- 
ence between the only possible me- 


thod within reach of the older 
painters, and the fully-developed 
manner of imitation—as far, that is 
to say, as it was possible for the 
pencil of man to imitate a scene so 
far transcending the highest effort 
of imagination. Something of the 
same distinction marked the style 
of Giotto as compared with that of 
his predecessors, with this differ- 
ence: that he was only striving to 
reach the full perfection of nature— 
a goal not to be attained in one 
lifetime. Yet, as the first to point 
to it and aim at it, his life consti- 
tutes an epoch in the history of 
painting, 

He for ever emancipated Italian 
art from the Byzantine thraldom ; 
roundness and flexibility took the 
place of mummified anatomies, par- 
ticularly in the ample and mani- 
fold draperies. The nude figure 
was still an unknown object to the 
artist; even his feet and hands 
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were far from irreproachable. He 
made mere beauty less of an ob- 
ject than expression of character ; 
even Duccio surpassed him in 
sweetness and gracefulness, Here 
and there Giotto could paint a 
graceful head; more often his pic- 
tures. depend for their excellence 
on their general composition and 
the disposition Of their masses. 
When the subject called for it he 
could treat it in a peculiarly sol- 
emn, simple, and harmonious man- 
ner. It is impossible to over-rate 
his influence in the history of art. 
His original invention opened up 
the avenues to nature which all 
subsequent artists have been striv- 
ing to pass through and, as a 
natural consequence, he attracted 
a train of imitators, who sometimes 
exaggerated his effects to such a 
point as to lay themselves open 
to ridicule. What. his contempora- 


ries thought of him is incidentally 


shown by a passage in Boccaccio's 
Decamerone (vi. 5). The author of 
the hundred tales lived in Florence 
at the same time, and was twen- 
ty-three years old at the date of 
Giotto’s death. He speaks of the 
painter as a man of such surpassing 
genius that there was nothing Dame 
Nature produced which he could 
not, with his brush or his chisel, re- 
produce in /fac-simile (not to say 
imitate), and make his work look 
the very thing itself. The eye was 
often thus deceived and took the 
copy for thereality. The man who 
thus restored to light the art of 
painting, afteritslong obscuration by 
blundering daubers (who painted to 
please the eye of the ignorant mul- 
titude rather than gratify the minds 
of the wise), deserved, in Boccac- 
cio’s opinion, to be enrolled among 
the glorious lights of Florence ; and 
the rather because, supreme mas- 
ter as he was in that field, his great 
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humility had always declined the 
title of master—an act of modesty 
in striking contrast to the audacity 
with which it was claimed by men 
far his inferior in knowledge, and 
even by some of his own pupils. 
Like the concentric wavelets 
propagated around a stone which 
has been dropped upon the surface 
of a lake, the influence of Giotto’s 
original genius extended far and 
wide to other artistic centres and 
schools in Italy. So far as our 
limits will permit, we shall refer to 
the most eminent of his successors 
and their principal works. The 
first name of note occurring in the 
order of time is that of Orcagna, 
who also belonged to the school of 
Florence. Andrea di Cione was 
his name; his sobriguet, L’Arca- 
gnuolo, abbreviated to Orcagna. 
Like Giotto, he was a_ painter, 
sculptor, and architect in one; and 
like Francia, another painter-sculp- 
tor, he used, in signing his sculp- 
tures, to designate himself as a paint- 
er, and asa sculptor when he signed 
his paintings. ‘The works by which 
he is now best known are his fres- 
coes, the “ Triumph of Death” and 
the “ Last Judgment,” in the Cam- 
po Santo, an ancient burying- 
ground at Pisa, along the cloister- 
ed walls of which the artists of 
the time, during a period of two 
centuries, were commissioned to 
paint a series of religious subjects 
In the fresco first named the wing- 
ed figure of Death sweeps over the 
world of life, mowing down with 
her scythe old and young, rich 
and poor, nations and races, com- 
ing upon her prey always when 
least expected, and cutting short 
many unprofitable projects, or, 
perhaps, snatching away the fortu- 
nate before misfortune had time 
to mingle bitterness with the sweet- 
ness of their lives—as the gaunt 
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form of Petrarca’s “ Death ” boast- 
ed that it was ker business ta do, 
from whom the painter is supposed 
to have caught the motive of his 
work (Zrionfo della Morte, i. 44). 
His “ Last Judgment ” is a sublimer 
scene. The Redeemer and Judge 
is seated among the celestial choirs 
on his throne, his Blessed Mother 
on his right hand, while he pro- 
nounces the doom of the reprobate. 
St. Michael, the archangel of judg- 
ment, stands at their feet between 
two angels who blow their trum- 
pets: Awake, ye dead! and come to 
judgment. Other archangels, dis- 
tinguished by their taller figures, 
their wings and swords, sweep 
among the awaking dead and 
“separate the wicked from among 
the just.” One archangel alone, 
St. Raphael, the guardian spirit of 
all humanity, cowers down at the 
feet of St. Michael, appalled by the 
scene, and folds his robe as if 
about to shut it out from view—a 
grand and imposing figure, which, 
once seen, can never be forgotten. 
To it the painter probably owed 
his name of L’Arcagnuolo. He and 
his brothers, one of whom was a 
sculptor and the other a paint- 
er, contributed works to several 
churches in Florence, in which ideas 
derived from Dante may be clearly 
traced. Orcagna died circa 1376, 
about the age of sixty. 

Another critical epoch in Italian 
art was the commission given (1400) 
to Lorenzo Ghiberti to complete 
the séulptures on the gates of the 
Florence Baptistery, begun, as we 
have seen, by Niccola of Pisa in 
the preceding century. Two gates 
remained to be completed; one of 
them was filled with groups in relief 
representing scenes in the New Tes- 
tament, as the other with scenes 
taken from the Old. The work 
lasted forty years, and conferred an 
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immortality of fame on the sculptor 
and designer. Its collateral influ- 
ence, also, on the progress of art 
was very great, in consequence of 
the succession of young students 
who were trained to draw and 
model in the master’s school, and 
who there learned secrets of nature 
hitherto veiled to their predeces- 
sors. The most distinguished stu- 
dent in Ghiberti’s school was Tom- 
maso Guidi, better known as Ma- 
saccio (or Slovenly Tom). He 
was born in the same year as the 
famous gates were begun, and lived 
only a year or two after the comple- 
tion of the first. His great genius 
carried him forward many stages 
on the progressive road to excel- 
lence, in drawing and modelling 
the human figure, in using light 
and shade to make his figures stand 
out from the canvas; simplicity 
was the rule in his draperies, and 
truth to nature in every detail. 
He may be best studied in a series 
of frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel 
of the Carmelite church, Florence, 
illustrating the life of St. Peter. 
One of the best known, through 
engravings, is the restoration of a 
youth to life by SS. Peter and Paul. 
Some of the figures, however, were 
the work of the younger Lippi, par- 
ticularly the grand attitude of St. 
Paul as he commands the youth to 
return to life—a figure which Ra- 
phael afterwards adopted, with a 
difference, in his cartoon of St. 
Paul preaching before the Athe- 
nian Areopagus. Masaccio has 
been pronounced by a popular 
critic to have been “the first who 
discovered the path that leads to 
every excellence at which art after- 
wards arrived, and therefore just- 
ly to be considered as one of the 
great fathers of modern art.” Yet 
Charles Leslie points out that 
in the fresco referred to a little ago 
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the stupendous miracle supposed to 
be taking place calls up no emo- 
tion among the people who are 
looking on; a little girl clasps her 
hands, indeed, but no one else 
seems aware that anything unusual 
is in progress. The life and nature 
of Masaccio, and still more of his 
contemporaries, were life and na- 
ture asleep; further progress had 
to be made before the utmost reach 
of high art could be attained. 

We now arrive at a name which 
must always stand apart and alone 
in the history of art as that of a 
man who was, indeed, among the 
foremost painters of his age, admired 
for his technical excellence, for the 
sweetness and purity of his style. 
Even secular critics admit that his 
compositions excelled in harmony 
of outlines and of colors, and in 
the beauty of the draperies. The 
varieties of human facial expres- 
sion were caught and represented 


by him with marvellous dexterity 


and truth. No one ever painted 
angels more beautifully as the 
gentle guardians of man. But he 
was more than a mere painter. 
With his art-studies he combined 
pious meditations and an ascetic 
life. His themes and motives were 
invariably incidents in the super- 
natural past or in the future glory. 
We refer to Giovanni da Fiesole, 
more commonly known as Seat?o, 
or Fra, Angelico. In him, as in no 
other painter so fully, was accom- 
plished even in this life the pro- 
mise of the Gospel that the clean 
of heart shall see God, in art, in 
external beauty, in heavenly con- 
templation. It is often asked, with 
some bewilderment, how it happens 
that our mechanical art, for exam- 
ple, our science and its appliances, 
are so vastly in advance of any 
former age, while our fine. art is so 
ludicrously inferior. One secret 
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element int the difference is un- 
doubtedly due to the lower view 
that is taken of Christian art. A 
power so intimately connected with 
the feelings and emotions of an art- 
ist as is his art necessarily partakes 
of his moral tone quite as much as 
of his intellectual. Of two men 
equally skilled in the technical de- 
partment of painting or sculpture, 


tthe man who lives best is certain 


to be the best interpreter of a reli- 
gious subject. And, @ fortiori, a 
skilled artist who is also leading 
a supernatural life on earth, feed- 
ing his lofty heart with the con- 
templation of the unseen world and 
its eternal truths, will be found to 
excel in his manner of reproducing 
scenes and events connected with 
it on which he has long and inti- 
mately meditated. Such a man 
was Beato Angelico. A native of 
the same part of Tuscany that gave 
birth to Giotto, he early displayed 
his taste for art, and learned its 
rudiments from his brother, Fra 
Benedetto, an illuminator of MSS. 
At the age of twenty he renounced 
the world and entered the Domi- 
nican convent at Fiesole, of which 
his brother was prior, in 1407. A 
great part of his life was passed in 
that of San Marco at Florence. 
His chief works were executed for 
churches there; a history of the 
Passion of Christ in San Marco’s 
Convent engaged him for, nine 
years. Foligno and Cortona also 
possess works which he executed 
during a temporary residence at 
those places. He visited Rome for 
the first time at the invitation of 
the pope, and was commissioned 
to illustrate the parallel lives of St. 
Stephen and St. Lawrence in the 
chapel of San Lorenzo in the Vati- 
can. This he accomplished in a 
double series, each consisting of 
five pictures of surpassing delica- 
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cy and beauty. It is remarkable 
that their existence was lost sight 
of for two centuries, and so lately 
as 1769 visitors to the chapel had 
to enter it by a window. The 
Florentine Academy of Fine Arts 
possesses a good collection of Fra 
Angelico’s smaller works, others 
of which are distributed in several 
of the national galleries in Europe. 
The pure spirit of the painter is 
breathed in every line he drew. 
When he undertook an important 
work it was not till after prayer 
and ascetic exercises and the holy 
Mass. The figure of the crucified 
Redeemer he never painted but on 
his knees and with many tears. 
Every work he executed was under 
religious obedience and for the love 
of God. His representations of the 
celestial world and its inhabitants 
reflect an exquisite and inimitable 
grace and loveliness. So impress- 


ed with these was the massive ge- 


nius of Michael Angelo that he 
composed the following epigram on 
Angelico : 
**O Giovanni é salito in Paradiso 

Il volto di Maria a vagheggiare ; 

O Ella é scesa in terra, e il bel viso 

A lui venne ad espor per ricavare.’’ * 

The beauty Angelico infused in- 
to those figures was reflected in his 
own spotless character, and further 
heightened by the most retiring hu- 
mility. The pope desired to make 
him Archbishop of Florence; but 
he declined the honor, and’ be- 
sought His Holiness to appoint Fra 
Antonio, of San Marco, a brother 
friar, which was done, and with ex- 
cellent results. Fra Angelico died 
in Rome, 1455, passing away to 
the society of the blessed beings 
his whole life had been spent in 
contemplating and imitating. His 
* The painter up to Paradise has been 
To look upon Madonna s beauteous face ; 


Or she has visited this earthly scene 
To aid his portrait of her matchless grace. 
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tomb remains in the Dominican 
church of the Minerva, bearing this 
epitaph : 


“Non mihi sit laudi quod eram velut 
alter Apelles, 


Sed quod lucra tuis omnia, Christe, da- 
bam : 


Altera nam terris opera exstant, altera 
ceelo. 


Urbs me Johannem flos tulit Etruriz.” * 


Fra Angelico was not the only 
religious who consecrated his tal- 
ent to the service of God. The 
Dominican Order claims another 
celebrated painter in Fra Bartolo- 
meo, the friend of Savonarola. 
Fra Filippo Lippi was a Carmelite 
friar endowéd with the rarest ar- 
tistic gifts. Don Lorenzo, called 
fi Monaco, belonged to the order 
of Camaldoli, a reform of the Bene- 
dictine. Fra Antonio da Negro- 
ponte, a comparatively little known 
painter, but a master of his art, was 
a Franciscan friar in Venice in the 
fifteenth century. Much nearer 
our own times Daniel Zeghers 
(1590-1661), of Antwerp, exercised 
his unsurpassed mastery of flower- 
painting in the Society of Jesus, 
and executed wreaths.and garlands 
of the choicest flowers, within which 
other hands painted the busts of 
the Madonna and Child, or of St. 
Ignatius, the great founder of the 
society. 

In our very brief survey of early 
Italian art and its progress it has 
manifestly been impossible to do 
more than sketch the outlines of 
an extensive subject, and supply a 
few landmarks for the student in 
the names of some of the most 
eminent artists of the period. The 
annals of other schools than we 
have mentioned would furnish ma- 

* Praise me not because I was, as it were, a se- 
cond Apellos, but because I gave all my gains to 
thy children,.O Christ! Some work for the earth, 


and some for heaven. ‘The flower-city of Etruria 
gave me birth. 
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terials for equally interesting study ; 
as, for example, the Venetian school, 
with Antonello of Messina, Viva- 
rini, Crivelli, and Bellini among its 
early lights. ‘The schools of Padua, 
Bologna, and other historical cen- 
tres of art must be studied in the 
numerous systematic works devot- 
ed to their illustration, and will 
well repay the requisite trouble. 
Before concluding this paper we 
propose to say something of one of 
the last of the medieval, or “ pre- 
Raphaelite,” painters, as they have 
been called; for the period of the 
Renaissance had arrived, and new 
life was kindling in art, as in lit- 
erature and other interests of civ- 
ilization. Pietro Vannucci—or Pe- 
rugino, as he was named from Pe- 
rugia, the city of his residence—was 
born in 1446, and rose to be the 
chief of the Umbrian school; no 
small honor also fell to his share 
by reflection from the fame of his 
more eminent pupil, Raphael. He 
lived long enough to see the new 
style arise which was to eclipse his 
own in the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo; and he 
died in 1524, three years later than 
his great pupil. He learned the 
rudiments of painting in Florence, 
in the face of poverty and priva- 
tions which would have baffled a 
less energetic character. His art 
took the direction of sacred sub- 
jects, in which he soon distinguish- 
ed himself by devotional feeling 
and his brilliant coloring. He was 
called to Rome by the pope, and 
executed commissions in the Sistine 
Chapel, which, however, were after- 
wards superseded by the greater 
works of Michael Angelo. His pic- 
tures are numerous in Italy and 
European art collections; they are 
highly valued for certain qualities 
which are to some extent indepen- 
dent of their imperfect drawing and 
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general formality. A large trip- 
tych in the National Collection, 
London, represents, in the central 
panel, the Madonna and her Child, 
and to the right and left St. Mi- 
chael and St. Raphael presenting 
the young Tobias to the Madonna. 
The picture was painted in 1501 
for the Carthusian church at Pavia, 
and has the further interest at- 
taching to traces of Raphael’s hand 
which are said to be found in it. 
A fresco of Perugino’s, still remain- 
ing in the Sistine Chapel, has been 
frequently engraved, representing 
the delivery of the keys to St. Pe- 
ter at the foot of a flight of steps 
leading up to the Temple. The 
museum at Caen, in Normandy, pos- 
sesses a picture, by his hand, of 
the “ Sposalizio,” or marriage of the 
Madonna and St. Joseph, which 
Raphael must have had in his mind 
when he painted the same subject— 
a work now in the Brera collection 
at Milan. In Raphael’s picture, 
however, the order in which the 
group is arranged before the high- 
priest is inverted. 

Such was the infancy and the 
early youth of modern sacred art 
in Italy. We have for the most 
part confined our remarks to facts, 
leaving appropriate reflections very 
much to suggest themselves. That 
so much fertility of invention and 
skill in execution should, in so 
many centres of art at one time, 
be dedicated to the service of re- 
ligion may appear scarcely credi- 
ble. Enough, however, of what 
was actually done survives to place 
it beyond a doubt. Nay, we have 
more convincing evidence still in 
the lives and works of Italy’s four 
greatest masters—Da Vinci, Buo- 
narroti, Raphael, and Titian—to 
prove the amazing fecundity of 
sacred art in Italy in the sixteenth 
‘century. In the period covered by 














these four lives it attained its full 
growth and perfection; after that 
the historian has little to record 
but gradual and inevitable decline, 
but such beauty in decline as would 
put to shame the highest art- 
achievements of almost any country 
but Italy. The Carraccis, Domeni- 
chino, and Guercino might have 
been “lords of the field” hut for 
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the supreme four just named. 
Hence the student may learn how 
precious a thing is art in its highest 
perfection; how entirely removed 
beyond all human calculation is 
the chance of its recurrence in any 
age or period; and, if for no other 
reason, how well worthy of study 
is its birth and growth, and even 
its decay. 





LORD CASTLEREAGH 


THE name which stands at the 
head of this page brings to the 
minds of Irishmen no pleasing re- 
collections. Associated as that 
name is with the sanguinary re- 
pression of a great rebellion and 
with the corruption and betrayal 
of their national legislature, little 
room for wonder is there in the 
fact that it is regarded with feel- 
ings such as no other has ever 
evoked in the memories of men of 
the much-suffering, much-forgiving 
Irish race. Yet withal there can- 
not but be a little of another feel- 
ing aroused in the hearts of Irish- 
men when they remember the proud 
positions held by its bearer, and 
think how different might have 
been the later story of their nation 
had the ability of Castlereagh and 
the sword of Wellington been given 
to the service of their native land. 

Robert Stewart, the future Lord 
Castlereagh, was born on the 18th 
of June, 1769, the same year which 
saw the birth of Napoleon and of 
his conqueror. ‘The family of the 
Stewarts was of Scotch extraction, 
one of their ancestors having come 
from that country to Ireland in the 
reign of James I., and obtained, as 
many another adventurer did bé- 


fore and since, a large tract of con- 
fiscated land which had been grant- 
ed to the Duke of Lennox. Add- 
ing to their possessions and their 
wealth, they became people of im- 
portance. Always supporters of 
what men had come to call the 
“Protestant interest ’—transplant- 
ing Scotch Protestants to people 
their Irish estates and to supplant 
Irish Catholics, raising troopers for 
King William and riding at their 
head—always on the government 
side in Parliamentary divisions, 
they yet remained untitled coun- 
try gentlemen until the time of 
the father of the future statesman. 
This Robert Stewart—for his son 
was christened after him—was born 
in 1739. Herepresented the Coun- 
ty Down in two Parliaments, and 
was made a member of the Privy 
Council and created Baron of Lon- 
donderry in 1789. A _ veritable 
glutton for titles, which came to 
him quickly and thickly, more as 
the rewards of his son’s services to 
England than the guerdon of his 
own, he was raised to the digni- 
ty of Viscount Castlereagh in 1795, 
made Earl of Londonderry in 1796, 
and created Marquis of London- 
derry 1816. He was married twice, 
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first to a daughter of the then Earl 
of Hertford, and secondly to the 
sister of Lord Camden. By his 
first marriage he had twosons: one 
died while yet but an infant; the 
other lived to have the best-exe- 
crated name of his generation, to 
descend to the grave “unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung.” Robert 
Stewart the younger received his 
early education at Armagh, and at 
the age of seventeen, in the year 
1786, he was sent to Cambridge. 
He left college in the following 
year; but, short as was his stay, it 
is stated to have been not undis- 
tinguished. On leaving college he 
started upon the then inevitable 
“grand tour.” Upon his return 
he evinced such a decided predi- 
lection for a political career that 
his father determined to have him 
nominated for the County Down at 
the next election. Lord Hillsbor- 
ough, afterwards Marquis of Down- 
shire, had been anxious to secure 
the two seats for the county for 
his own nominees, and all the influ- 
ence he could command was put 
forth in order to secure this result. 
The contest was a long and doubt- 
ful one, but ended in the return of 
young Stewart for one ef the seats. 
The expense of a Parliamentary 
election in those days was always 
considerable, but so intense had 
been this struggle that the cost of 
Mr. Stewart’s election came to the 
enormous total of sixty thousand 
pounds.* This great expenditure 
fell with crushing force upon his 
family, and came at a particularly 
awkward moment for Lord London- 
derry; for, having just before the 
election determined upon erecting 
a new and magnificent family man- 
sion at Mount Stewart, he had de- 
molished his old residence, and now, 


* Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Castle- 
reagh, vol. i. p. 7. 
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having exhausted the funds with 
which he had intended to defray 
the cost of the new edifice, having 
even been compelled to part with 
his magnificent and valuable col- 
lection of paintings,’ he was obliged 
to make some cheap additions to 
an old barn, and to doom himself 
to it as a residence for the remain- 
der of his life.* In the fierce de- 
termination evinced by the father 
to secure this election one per- 
haps sees foreshadowed that equal- 
ly determined persistence which 
the son was to display whenever 
he had an object to obtain or a ri- 
val to surpass. 

Gifted with a handsome and pleas- 
ing exterior, with a remarkably cour- 
teous and, when he chose to dis- 
play it, winning demeanor, he on 
his entrance to the Irish House of 
Commons mademany friends. Pro- 
fessing liberal sentiments, advocat- 
ing Parliamentary reform, support- 
ing the claims of Ireland to free and 
untrammelled trading, he seemed 
destined to add another name to 
the list of those Irish statesmen 
and patriots who, despite govern- 
ment corruption and bribery of 
every kind, were seeking to uphold 
the liberties of their native land. 
But this was not to be. In 1791, 
speaking and voting for a motion 
of Grattan’s in favor of free trading 
between Ireland and the East In- 
dies, he in the following year spoke 
and voted against a _ resolution 
brought forward by Ponsonby with 
the same object. His political con- 
duct at this period we have summed 
up for us by his half-brother : “ For 
a few sessions Mr. Stewart voted 
generally withthe opposition. How- 
ever, the turbulent development of 
the state of Ireland rendered it ne- 
cessary for him to come to some 
decided conclusion. Accordingly, 

* Ibid. 
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when the system of strong measures 
was adopted by the Irish adminis- 
tration, in order to silence rebel- 
lion by terror or extinguish it by 
severity, we find Lord Castlereagh 
amongst its warmest supporters.” * 
This paragraph not unfairly epito- 
mizes Castlereagh’sconduct. From 
being the advocate of reform he 
became the supporter of coercion ; 
from being an upholder of popular 
rights he became a fierce denouncer 
of any political agitation dh the 
part of the masses; and though 
he still expressed a desire for the 
emancipation of the Roman Catho- 
lics, it was to be given only as a 
bribe for the surrender of their 
country’snationality. Itmust,how- 
ever, be admitted that, guilty of his 
first inconsistency, no man could 
ever again lay such a charge against 
him, There was to be no incon- 
sistency ever again displayed by 
him who was to be perhaps the 
most consistently one-ideaed states- 
man whoever sought to guard, to 
mar, or guide the destinies of a 
nation. ‘There was to be no incon- 
sistency, no weak feeling of mercy, 
displayed in the character of the 
man who dyed red with Irish blood 
the scaffold and triangles; who ap- 
proved, if he did not devise, the 
sending of a brutal soldiery to live 
at “ free quarters ’’ upon the unfor- 
tunate peasantry of Ireland; whoin 
that country dictated edicts which 
would not have belied the fame of 
Alva; and who in /ingland demand- 
ed and procured the passage of the 

* Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount 
Castlereagh, vol. i. p. 9. The style of composi- 
tion favored by this half-brother of Lord Castlereagh 
was, as will be seen by this quotation, where he 
speaks, almost in the onesentence, of “ Mr. Stewart”? 
and “ Lord Castlereagh,” unnecessarily confusing. 
A beau sabreur,a dashing cavalry soldier, he had a 
fancy for authorship, but few of the requisite quali- 
fications. In a work describing his travels, after 
mentioning his arrival at a town he adds: ‘* Here 
Llearned that Almighty God, for reasons best known 


to himself, had been pleased to burn down my 
house in the county of Durham.” 
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“Gagging Acts” and the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus. Once 
he adopted the ré/e, he was a con- 
sistent Tory, a consistent supporter 
of oligarchy and tyranny, a con- 
sistent enemy of free institutions ; 
and on careful inquiry we will find 
that his only inconsistency lay in 
having once been guilty of a gen- 
erous impulse, of having for a brief 
moment, by his actions, owned that 
he knew he owed a duty to his 
unfortunate motherland. Hecould 
preserve a smooth exterior while 
his mind was deeply engaged in 
the tangles of some political ar- 
rangements the results of which 
would be felt from the halls of the 
Kremlin to the courts of the Al-. 
hambra ; and he could be courteous, 
smile, and bandy compliments while 
he knew that he was about to 


‘* Dabble his sleek young hands in Erin’s gore."* 


Yet, in saying so much, one cannot 
help at the same time expressing 
some admiration for the great talents, 
industry, and determination which 
Castlereagh ever displayed in seek- 
ing the attainment of hisends. He 
accomplished the destruction of 
Irish Parliamentary independence 
by means of mingled corruption and 
terrorism. “Fifteen years afterwards 
he and the two brothers Wellesley 
concluded that awful contest in 
which Pitt himself had succumbed. 
Its secret history is that of an al- 
liance between these three Irish 
adventurers. It was Castlereagh 
who appointed and maintained the 
Duke of Wellington as British gen- 
eralissimo ; Wellesley who suggest- 
ed, and Castlereagh who conducted, 
the diplomatic arrangements which 
banded all Europe against Napo- 
leon.” * In private life he possess- 
edmany attached friends, “Elegant 
*M.moir of Lord Plunket, by J. Cashel Hezy, 


p- 10. 
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and courteous in his manners, with 
a noble figure and finely-chiselled 
countenance, he was beloved in his 
family circle and by all his friends.”* 
Certain it is that no man had ever 
more attached followers ; but equal- 
ly certain is it that no man ever re- 
warded more richly those who car- 
ried out his behests. ‘Trampling 
all feeling of shame beneath his 
feet, regardless of the records and 
verdict of history, disregarding the 
staining of his own name, he re- 
warded, as traitors never were re- 
warded before, all those who assist- 
ed him in the betrayal of Ireland. 
The feeling of admiration which he 
inspired in those whose work he 
did, whose cause “ the Irish-adven- 
turer” had made his own, is not 
difficult to understand, but few will 
be prepared to find.one of Eng- 
land’s oldest nobility writing: “ As 
a statesman, as a gentleman, as a 
man, the Marquis of Londonderry 
was the Bayard of political chivalry 
—sans peur et sans reproche.”+ A 
perfect man of business, his private 
expenditure was carefully kept with- 
in the limits which a prudent re- 
gard to his income dictated ; and 
while during his life no man could 
call him niggard, at his death he 
left no debts behind him, as so 
many of his contemporary nobles 
did, to harass his descendants to 
the third generation. His hospi- 
tality was at all times generous; he 
maintained all the state his position 
fairly called for; he was a faithful 
husband, a good master; and if he 
seldom forgave an enemy, he never 
forsook a friend. 

It was in 1797 that Robert Stew- 
art first became entitled, owing to 
the promotion of his father in the 
peerage, to that title of Viscount 


* Allison’s History of Europe, vol. ii. p. 526. 
+ Duke of Buckingham’s Memoirs of the Court 
of George LV., vol. i. p. 357- 
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Castlereagh which he was to make 
so notorious. It was also in this 
year that he received his first pub- 
lic appointment at the hands of 
the then lord lieutenant, his step- 
uncle, Lord Camden, who created 
him Keeper of the Privy Seal in 
Ireland. Soon afterwards he was 
appointed, as Jocum tenens for Pel- 
ham, to the position of chief secre- 
tary to the viceroy—a position fully 
conferred upon him when Pelham 
resigned in 1799. ‘The history of 
Ireland during the two years 1798— 
99 is that of Castlereagh’s admin- 
istration. To travel over it again 
here is not necessary. Known bya 
terrible and sad notoriety, it needs 
no recalling; while the stories of 
nations are told, while the records 
of history are preserved, the fate 
of Ireland and the treatment of 
her people during those two ter- 
rible years will be remembered as 
one of the cruellest of the many 
cruel trials to which the much-en- 
during children of Erin have had 
to submit. During those two years 
no pains were spated to goad into 
rebellion the mass of the Catho- 
lic people; they were tempted to 
acts of desperation by deeds of 
torture, and almost driven to hurl 
themselves unarmed, with the wild 
vaior of despair, on the bayonet- 
bristling ranks of the Orange yeo- 
manry and Hessian auxiliaries of 
England. Thanks, however, to the 
efforts of their prelates and their 
priests, they were saved from a 
course of action which, undisci- 
plined and unarmed as they were, 
could only have resulted in dis- 
aster; for had the Catholics, as Ca- 
tholics, been found on the side of 
the rebels, the close of the struggle 
would not have been different to 
what it was, while there would un- 
doubtedly have been superadded 
to the horrors of the period the re- 
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enactment of the penal laws, the 
renewal of the hideous persecu- 
tions of the earlier portions of the 
century, and the suppression and 
destruction of the various religious 
institutions which were just begin- 
ning to take root, and which would 
have been the first to be assailed 
had bigotry the least plausible ex- 
cuse.* Therefore it was well for 
the Catholic people of Ireland that, 
while their enemies might speak 
of the rebellion as that of the Irish, 
they could not charge it to “the 
Papists.” The pure-minded, gen- 
erous-hearted young noble who was 
to have been its head was not a 
Roman Catholic. Wolfe Tone, the 
Shearses, Bagnal Harvey, or Nap- 
per Tandy were none of them Ro- 
man Catholics. Yet amongst the 
Catholic people of Ireland 
** Who fears to speak of ninety-eight ? 
Who blushes at the name? 


When cowards mock the patriot’s fate, 
Who hangs his head for shame ?” 


Amongst them are but few who 
do not honor the memory of the 
valiant-hearted leaders of “ ninety- 
eight,” who faced the scaffold, the 
dungeon, and dangers of battle, 
both at home and in exile, as 
stoutly as the chiefs of the olden 
days. 

It were a useless task to here 
again retell the story of the corrup- 
tion and degradation of Ireland’s 
national legislature by Castlereagh. 
How he induced her sons to be 
faithless to her, and taught them 


* How feeble these just rising institutions were 
at the time of the rebellion may be gathered from 
the fact that three years later, in 180c, there were 
but five convents in Dublin: viz., one belonging to 
the Dominican nuns in Brunswick Street, one to the 
Poor Clares in Dorset Street. another belonging to 
the same order in North King Street, one to the 
Ursulines on George’s Hill, and another to the Car- 
melites at Ranelagh. How different these so-called 
“convents ’’ were from our modern notions of what 
such institutions should be may be concluded from 
the fact that the total number of nuns in the five 
was only forty-six (Castlercagh's Correspondence, 
vol. iv. p. 172). 
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that honor, power, and wealth were 
best attained by treachery to their 
native land, has been often told. 
On the passage of the Act of Union, 
or shortly afterwards, Castlereagh 
removed his residence to England, 
and in 1802 was first admitted to 
a seat in the English cabinet as 
President of the Board of Control in 
the Addington administration. In 
1804, on the formation of Pitt’s min- 
istry, Castlereagh was one of those 
chosen by the great statesman to as- 
sist him in the task he had set him- 
self of waging a war todeath against 
the conqueror of Europe. It is 
not difficult to account for the un- 
swerving support which the great 
majority of the peers and people 
of England gave this and the vari- 
ous following administrations dur- 
ing the great struggle which they 
carried on so long, at such a cost 
in blood and money. At the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution, 
when the first germs of that strange 
fermentation began to float from 
the salons of Paris and the desks 
of the philosophers, men were 
caught and deceived by the high- 
sounding words of the pseudo-phi- 
lanthropists of the period, who de- 
luded their followers with hollow 
platitudes, and seem to have really 
thought themselves that the mise- 
r'es of peoples could be healed by 
phrases. The rights of man and 
the powers of reason were claimed 
and extolled, but never a voice 
was raised to remind the talkers: 
that the rights of men had some- 
where a just limit, that the powers 
of reason might easily be over-rat- 
ed. Englishmen were flattered by 
the praises lavished on their gov- 
ernmental and social systems, their 
laws and institutions, and even by 
the copying of their national sports ; 
and amongst them was to be even 
found a section who for a space 
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hoped that some of the wildest of 
the dreams of the philosoplférs of 
Paris might be realized on the 
banks of the Thames. How rudely 
these hopes were blasted, and how 
quickly the atrocities committed in 
the name of freedom produced a 
revulsion in English popular opin- 
ion, is well known. From being 
disposed to give the hand of fel- 
lowship to French democracy the 
majority of Englishmen became its 
most bitter opponents. The ex- 
cesses of the French revolutionists 
tended to defeat their own cause; 
and not only that, but, unfortunate- 
ly, the cause of rational liberty in 
every land. They prevented Par- 
liamentary reforms for many years 
in England, and gave on the Con- 
tinent seeming justification to sys- 
tems of repression which only serv- 
ed to produce the. results they were 
intended to prevent. Macaulay, 
writing of those public men who 
were at one time admirers of the 
revolutionists and afterwards their 
opponents, says: “It was natural 
that such men should see in the 
victory of the Third Estate of France 
the dawn of a new Saturnian age. 
It was natural that the rage of their 
disappointment should be propor- 
tioned to the extravagance of their 
hopes. Though the direction of 
their passions was altered, the vio- 
lence of those passions was the 
same. ‘The force of the rebound 
was proportioned to the force of 
the original impulse. The pendu- 
lum swung furiously to the left, 
because it had been drawn too far 
to the right.” * 

In 1805 Lord Castlereagh was 
appointed Secretary of State for 
War, but in the following year, on 
the death of Pitt and the forma- 
tion of the Grey and Grenville ad- 


* Essay o2 Sir‘James Mackintosh’s History of 
the English Revolution. 
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ministration, he lost his office. The 
new administration entered office 
pledged to principles of liberality 
and bound by past promises to give 
freedom not only to the black serfs 
in the colonies of England, but 
also tothe Catholics athome. The 
first object they made a great effort 
to accomplish, and did succeed in 
securing the passage of a stringent 
law prohibiting the continuance of 
the traffic in slaves ; but the second 
they were not able to even partly 
attain, for the prejudices and fears 
of the obstinate and semi-insane 
old king, worked upon by secret 
influences, induced him to require 
the ministry to withdraw a measure 
which they had introduced open- 
ing commissions in the army and 
navy to Roman Catholics. This, at 
his bidding, they did; but when he 
afterwards sent for them, and re- 
quired a written pledge that they 
would never again introduce a 
measure favorable to the Roman 
Catholics, they tendered their re- 
signations, which were accepted. 
The new ministry was formed 
under the presidency of the Duke 
of Portland. Canning, on being in- 
vited to join it, for some reason 
never yet clearly divulged—for the 
reason assigned, viz., a sense of 
Castlereagh’s incompetence, is ridi- 
culous—made it the chief condition 
of his doing so that a certain por- 
tion of the ordinary duties of the 
Secretary of War should be trans- 
ferred to him in addition to his own 
as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
or that Castlereagh’s resignation 
should be obtained and the Marquis 
of Wellesley appointed in his stead. 
This request must have had its 
origin in some personal ill-feeling ; 
but, be this as it may have been, 
Canning made either of such ar- 
rangements an indispensable con- 
dition, and expressed a desire that 
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his determination should be made 
known to Castlereagh. Apparent- 
ly thinking that this had been done, 
and that his own relation, Lord 
Camden, had discharged the un- 
pleasant task, Canning sat in coun- 
cil with Castlereagh, and permitted 
him “to engage in a new expedi- 
tion to Walcheren of the most im- 
portant, extensive, and complicated 
nature, under the full persuasion 
that he enjoyed his liberal and dona 
fide support.” * When Castlereagh 
discovered the manner in which 
he had been treated, and that the 
man whom he had regarded as a 
faithful colleague had his dismis- 
sal in his pocket, he felt naturally 
irate; but his anger developed a 
strange fierceness, and he display- 
ed a savage thirst for blood as a 
salve for his self-respect that can 
only be condemned. He, through 
his friend, the then Marquis of 
Hertford, sent a challenge to Can- 
ning; and at the meeting, as the 
first fire proved ineffective, he, de- 
spite the expostulations of the se- 
conds, insisted upon another inter- 
change of shots, when Canning fell 
wounded. There is nothing more 
certain than that on this occasion 
Castlereagh was determined to 
make Canning pay the penalty of 
his life for his offence. Both the 
ministers now resigned their respec- 
tive offices, but before the end of 
the year Castlereagh was called to 
the office which Canning had held. 
The almost wild courage of the man 
was shown in this duel, as on an- 
other occasion when two large and 
savage mastiffs belonging to Lady 
Castlereagh . engaged in furious 
combat, and when, in spite of en- 
treaties and every effort to restrain 
him, he sprang between them, un- 
armed, to stop the fight. In doing 


* Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Castle- 
reagh, vol. i. p. 17. 
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this he had naturally to sustain the 
combined attacks of the huge ani- 
mals; and though after a terrible 
struggle he attained his object, it 
was at the expense of hideously 
lacerated hands and arms, and of 
wounds from which he suffered 
long. 

Once at the head of the depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, Castlereagh 
was enabled togive his best efforts to 
the prosecution of the war against 
Napoleon, and to the organization 
of that great coalition before which 
the “mighty man of war” was at 
last to fall. At his bidding the 
purse-strings of Britain were open- 
ed as they were at Pitt’s, and the 
hard-earned money of her peoples 
went to sustain foreign powers in 
contests which they lacked the 
monetary means to support them- 
selves. In 1813 it was deemed ne- 
cessary that England should be 
more effectively represented’ at the 
camp-councils of the army of the 
Alliance, and therefore, in the 
month of December in that year, 
Castlereagh left London and pro- 
ceeded through Holland to the 
headquarters of the army—that 
army which numbered within its 
ranks soldiers of so many and so 
diverse nationalities, in whose ranks 
stood the cultured-looking Italian 
and native of the south, the coarse 
and savage, semi-Asiatic Russian, 
the phlegmatic but stout-hearted 
children of Holland, the warrior- 
student sons of Germany; in whose 
camps floatéd the banners of so 
many different peoples, who were 
all actuated by the one determina- 
tion, who were banded together by 
the memory of common wrongs, of 
mutual injuries, and the united re- 
solution to spare neither blood nor 
valor to hurl from his throne that 
man for the satisfaction of whose 
ambition such hecatombs of human 
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lives had been made, whose word 
and will hdd wrought misery from 
one end of Europe to the other, 
whose fame was burnt into the 
hearts of childless mothers, widow- 
ed wives, and weeping children in 
every hamlet from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to those of the 
German Ocean, from the Atlantic 
to the Caspian. 

Relentless amongst the relentless, 
none at the conferences of the 
monarchs and their great statesmen 
insisted more emphatically than 
Castlereagh upon the impossibility 
of making peace with Napoleon. 
He more accurately than others 
there had measured the depth and 
breadth of the great soldier’s ambi- 
tion, and he would not have allow- 
ed any chivalrous feeling of gene- 
rosity towards a fallen foe to in- 
duce him to leave him the hollow 
satisfaction of being still styled 
emperor, or to allow him a resi- 
dence within sight of the shores 
of that great continent which had 
been the arena of his triumphs. 
He therefore refused to sign the 
treaty by which Napoleon exchang- 
ed the throne and crown of France 
lor the mocking one of Elba; but 
he did, as minister plenipotentiary 
for England, sign the treaty of 
Paris on the 3oth of March, 1814, 
and afterwards proceeded to the 
Congress of Vienna—that con- 
gress at which so many acts of res- 
titution were to be made; at which 
the marvellous talents of that 
strange being, Talleyrand—now, as 
he had ever been, and was destined 
to be even in his hour of death, on 
the winning side—were displayed 
perhaps more than ever before; and 
which was to be so rudely disturb- 
ed in its deliberations by the news 
of dire portent—that. Napoleon 
again trod the soil of France, that 
the soldiers sent against him had 
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been conquered by'their old love 
and old associations, and had failed 
to point their bayonets at the breast 
of him whose genius had brought 
glory on the valor of France. 
Napoleon’s final defeat and exile 
left Castlereagh at liberty to return 
to England. He returned to be 
received with well-merited honors, 
to be greeted with loud acclaim as 
the man to whom above all others— 
with one exception—was due the 
downfall of Napoleon, the proud 
position held by England on the 
night when the sun set on the 
blood-stained field of Waterloo. 
On the night when he first revisit- 
ed the House of Commons that 
assembly presented an aspect only 
paralleled by that which it exhibit- 
ed on the occasion when another 
Irishman entered it and received 
from its Speaker the thank-offering 
of a nation grateful to him who had 
saved it from ‘grievous peril. Ar- 
thur, Duke of Wellington, knew the 
value of popular applause ; he had 
fully measured it, for he had seen 
how fickle a people can be in their 
bestowal of praise or blame; but 
even he could not be blind or deaf 
to the honors paid him, and the 
iron-hearted, iron-minded soldier 
had bent low before the representa- 
tive assembly of England when it 
thanked him for the deeds he had 
done. So with Castlereagh ; callous 
and cold though the man may have 
been, the proudest moments of his 
life, as men value their lives, must 
have been those wherein he passed 
up the historic chamber of the 
senate of England, and saw tier 
after tier of members—supporters 
of the opposition as well as of the 
government, Whigs as well as To- 
ries—rise to do him honor; when 
cheer after cheer rang forth, and 
the vaulted roof echoed and re- 
echoed back the applauding shouts 
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which greeted the “Irish adven- 
turer.” Well would it have been 
for him if the dark clouds of re- 
morseful memories had not over- 
shadowed his mind, and if a never- 
ceasing dread of popular vengeance 
had not so acted upon his imagina- 
tion as to make him, once the ex- 
citement of the great contest in 
which he had acted so great a part 
was past, incapable of dealing tem- 
perately with popular discontent 
or wisely with popular agitations. 
Within almost the shortest possible 
space the feeling of admiration en- 
tertained throughout England for 
Castlereagh changed to one “ of 
deep hostility, almost of disgust.” * 
The manner in which this change 
of feeling was brought about is well 
known. During the continuance 
of the war the nation had freely 
paid such taxes as its governors 
demanded, and had uncomplaining- 
ly accepted from the hands of Cas- 
tlereagh.and his brother ministers 
burdens which still hang upon it; 
but once the war ceased, a strong 
impression began to prevail that 
with the cessation of strife should 
come a relaxation of the demands 
of the tax-gatherer, and when once 
the people were enabled to direct 
their gaze and attention from for- 
eign battle-fields to their own more 
intimate concerns an equally strong 
impression had come to prevail that 
Parliamentary representation and 
popular taxation should proceed 
part passu. With these feelings 
and impressions Castlereagh was in 
no way fitted to deal wisely. Accus- 
tomed in Ireland to treat popular 
wishes in an autocratic manner, and 
actuated by an unreasoning dread 
of popular power, he was incapable 
of meeting agitation in any way but 
by measures of stern repression 
and merciless coercion. * ‘he popu- 

* Knight's History of England, vol. viii. p. 52. 
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lar expressions of feeling had al- 
ready produced much effect, and a 
large number of members of the 
House of Commons were decided 
in their opposition to the reimposi- 
tion, in time of peace, of the war 
taxes—a step which the ministers 
had absolutely the audacity to pro- 
pose. ‘he representatives of the peo- 
ple were determined that, if they 
were to be deprived of their liberties, 
they would not continue to oil with 
their hardly-earned savings the 
wheels of the huge military machine 
which only could do this. Tiere- 
fore it was that the budget, when 
brought forward, was minutely criti- 
cised, and that the votes in Com- 
mittee of Supply were often hotly 
contested. In one of these com- 
mittee debates Castlereagh spoke 
of the people of England as dis- 
playing “ an ignorant impatience ” 
of taxation. These words roused 
at once an almost uncalled-for bit- 
terness of feeling towards him. In 
every city, town, and village men 
heard the words with wonder, and 
marvelled at the quick forgetful- 
ness of the statesman in pursuance 
of whose policy England and Eng- 
lishmen had made such sacrifices. 

At this period the action of the 
corn laws, benefiting the few at the 
expense of the many, superadded to 
the distresses consequent upon the 
long struggle just terminated, natu- 
rally tended to produce not only 
poverty but its too often close fol- 
lowers, discontent and rebellion. 
“The people were starving. Mise- 
ry and insurrection filled the land.”* 
At Brandon, at Bury, at Norwich 
and Ely the starving people assem- 
bled, bearing banners calling for 
“Bread or blood.” They plun- 
dered the shops, and drove in ter- 
ror from those towns all who had 
anything to lose. ‘The aid of the 

* Ibid., vol. viii. p. 55. 
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military was invoked ; blood flowed 
on both sides; eventually the mobs 
were dispersed and order restored. 
*Then Castlereagh set to work to 
punish in the only way: the ex-Irish 
secretary seems to have known. A 
special commission was issued, and 
the judge and the hangman went 
circuit together. Thirty-four per- 
sons were convicted and sentenced 
to death, but “ justice ” was satisfied 
by the hanging of six. In other 
districts of England distress equal- 
ly terrible and disorder equally la- 
mentable prevailed. The  iron- 
works were closed and their work- 
ers idle. The coal-pits were closed 
and thecolliers pauperized. Glory 
abroad had begotten poverty at 
home, and yet Castlereagh could 
taunt the people with their “igno- 
rant impatience.” Now came the 
writings of Cobbett to tell the la- 
boring classes that they had more 
rights than their masters gave 
them. His Register, penetrating to 
every village, entering every cot- 
tage, read in every ale-house, de- 
nouncing those who wronged them, 
demanding the rights of freemen 
for the workers, set on foot an agi- 
tation of enormous extent for Par- 
liamentary reform. As usual in 
times of popular excitement, the 
most extravagant talkers had the 
largest followings, and those whose 
schemes promised most to those 
who had least could boast the 
greatest audience. Socialistic ideas 
were openly promulgated, and a 
small sect for a period took them 
as acreed. A London mob rushed 
from a “reform” meeting in the 
Spafields to plunder the gun-shops 
in the Minories, to call for the sur- 
render of the Tower. The crowd 
was dispersed ; then came the trial 
and the hanging. 
Castlereagh and his colleagues, 
deeming themselves unable to cope 


with the existing disorder and dis- 
loyalty without additional powers 
of repression, asked Parliament to 
pass an act suspending the opera- 
tion of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
This enabled them to arrest any 
man whom the worthless hired 
spies whom they sent over the 
country chose to “ suspect "—to ar- 
rest any man, to imprison him 
without trial, without even the for- 
mality of an accusation, and to 
turn him out from the jail-gates, 
after, it might be, a lengthened im- 
prisonment, without compensation 
or satisfaction. In Nottingham, 
Leicester, and Derby the year 1817 
witnessed tumults. Order was re- 
stored by the military, and then 
came the visit of the twin uphold- 
ersof the law. Trial, sentence, and 
execution followed, and five men 
hanged told of the “ignorant im- 
patience ” of the people. A luna- 
tic named Brandreth raised a mob 
in Derbyshire. The crowd was dis- 
persed by the Hussars; the gib- 
bet claimed three: of their number, 
and eleven were transported for 
life. Canning and Castlereagh, and 
the other leading ministers, went in 
daily fear of assassination, and this 
fear prevented their dealing wisely 
with the discontents of the people. 
It might not have been well for 
England that the reformers should 
have succeeded in their cause just 
then ; heated as were the angry pas- 
sions of the people,.fallen as they 
had, in too many places, into the 
hands of bad leaders, their success 
would clearly not have been an 
unmixed good. The days of 
Brougham’s overshadowing leader- 
ship had not come, any more than 
those of Bright or Gladstone. The 
great middle class of England, the 
merchants and manufacturers of 
her great seats of commerce, had 
not as yet realized the position as- 
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signed to them in the body politic 
—a position which they were to fill 
with such credit to themselves, 
such benefit to their native land, 
afterwards. In 1819 occurred the 
“ Manchester massacre,” when the 
troops charged and dispersed a 
reform meeting; and six corpses, 
borne shoulder-high through the 
streets of Manchester, spoke again 
of the “ignorant impatience” of 
the people. The old king died in 
1820, and the worthless roué, 
George IV., ascended the throne. 
It was in the previous session 
that Castlereagh obtained the pas- 
sage of the so-called “ Six Acts,” or 
“ Gagging Acts "—measures which 
tended to make him still more 
unpopular with the discontented. 
That he acted rightly in not yielding 
to mob violence none can doubt; 
but that he could have dealt with 
the disturbances more wisely, more 
gently, yet equally efficaciously, 
none can. doubt either. He would 
have been more fitted for his high 
position had he, in his dealings with 
popular discontent, looked to the 
cause as much as to the effect. 
Soon after came the silly though 
atrocious “‘ Cato Street conspiracy.” 
The project of the conspirators— 
the proposed murder of the mem- 
bers of the ministry while at a cabi- 
net dinner at the house of Lord 
Harrowby—is well known. Their 
intentions were divulged to the 
government ard the would-be as- 
sassins arrested. Castlereagh on 
this occasion displayed his old 
spirit and entire contempt of dan- 
ger; for while even the Duke of 
Wellington counselled the step ac- 
tually taken—7.e., the arrest of the 
conspirators at their place of meet- 
ing—Castlereagh “ was for going to 
dinner in face of it all, at the hour 
inyited, and letting each gentleman 
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arm himself if he thought proper.”* 
Shortly afterwards began the trial 
of the queen of George IV., who 
was only as fit to be queen of Eng- 
land as her husband was to be its 
king, yet who was a favorite with 
the crowd because she was the 
enemy of a government which it 
disliked. Disorder and repression, 
turmoil, worry, and confusion, per- 
petual fear of assassination, told 
severely on Castlereagh. Racked 
by the gout and, it may have been, 
regrets, few would have recognized 
in the Marquis of Londonderry of 
the Parliamentary session of 1822 
the Lord Castlereagh of that of 
1815. Delegated to attend, as rep- 
resentative of England, the Con- 
gress of Verona, the man could 
hardly help comparing what his 
own position would be there with 
that which he occupied at that of 
Vienna. At the one he represent- 
ed a nation; at this a ministry. At 
the one he was supported by the 
magnificent army of Wellington ; at 
this he was to face those who knew 
that that army was dispersed and 
dissolved. Retiring to his seat at 
North Cray, in Kent, on the rising 
of Parliament, suffering much and 
grievously, bodily as well as men- 
tally, the mind of the great states- 
man at length gave way beneath 
the burden of his thoughts, and he 
died by his own hand on the 15th 
of August, 1822: 

Four days afterwards his remains 
were removed to be interred with 
such honors as England reserves 
for her greatest dead. But through 
the streets of London the funeral- 
car was followed by acursing mob; 
and when the shades of evening 
were darkening the narrow streets 
about Westminster, and when the 


*Rush, Residence at the Court of London, 
vol, i. p. 289. 
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massive gates of the grand old ab- 
bey had opened and were about 
to close, there mingled with the 
solemn notes of the great organ 
pealing through its ancient aisles 
a hideous cry of execration from 
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the crowd outside, and the requiem 
of Robert Stewart was the expres- 
sion of the hatred of the people to 
whom he had betrayed his native 
land. 
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Rome, November 17, 1879. 

No one at all acquainted with the 
character of the Italian people, and es- 
pecially of the Italian politicians, ima- 
gined for a moment that a pamphlet 
which caused so much sensation in the 
political circles of Europe, and which 
flagellated so mercilessiy, and yet so 
majestically, the Italian government, as 
the Res /tal:ce of Colonel Haymerle 
would remain unafswered. Legal Italy 
abounds in political declaimers. They 
are, too, a more numerous and less suf- 
ferable class than the improvisers who 
monopolize the market-places on fair- 
days. A mercy it is for the common- 
wealth that public banquets are almost 
equally as numerous, whereat their effer- 
vescent eloquence is vented and ap- 
plauded. The press of the Reptile Fund 
has prevented many an explosion, too. 
Buta subject like the Fes /talice, drop- 
ped among the legal Italians at a mo- 
ment when, there being no particular 
form, dogma, institution, or prerogative 
of the Catholic Church signatized for 
common attack, they were patriotically 
devouring each other, was indeed a 
windfall. And, to speak of General 
Mezzacapo in particular, I am disposed 
to the charitable belief that, in view, and 
because, of this very subject, he will live 
hereafter “ignominious and contented,” 
for he has already produced no less 
than two replies tothe Res Jialice. Pro- 
bably with the desire of affecting a hcfti- 
ness of style beseeming the occasion, he 
gave a Latin title to his first emana- 
tion, naming it, Quid faciendum? It is 
considered a categorical and summary 
reply to the work of the matter-of-fact 
and irrefragably logical Austrian ; be- 
cause Sig. Mezzacapo is an ex-Minister 
of War, and he will probably be minister 
again when the nation makes another 
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gyration in the vicious circle of its min- 
isterial crises. The title of Mezzacapo's 
second effusion is also weighty : Siamo 
pratici/—let us be practical. But he 
was far from being practical in either 
essay. Both might be written for any 
occasion but the present. He does not 
answer Colonel Haymerle’s statements 
and conclusions, for the redoubtable 
reason that they are positively unan- 
swerable. But something was to be 
said, and this is the sum and substance 
of what he said in both essays: ‘‘ We 
must fortify with all solidity the passes 
on the Austrian confines and every- 
where ; begin without delay the strate- 
getical railroads of the confines. ‘Lhe 
grist-tax will be abolished in ten years— 
they who eat folenta will not die in the 
meantime. The new raiiroads of a pure- 
ly economical and political character 
will be deferred. It is better to pay 
taxes to prepare for war than to pay the 
indemnity of war after a defeat. Soldiers, 
cannons, fortifications, and then again 
fortifications, cannons, soldiers— behold 
everything.” I have used the words of 
the Hon. Petrucelli della Gattina, but 
the sentiments are those of General Mez- 
zacapo, and he simply wasted many 
pages of the Muova Antologia to give 
them expression. Th@ utter impractica- 
bility, not to say madness, of Mezza- 
capo’s project will appear ; and it is also 
needless to devote even a modicum of 
argument to proving how stupidly irre- 
levant his emanations are to the Res 
Italica. 

The League for the Redemption of 
Trent and Trieste met the assault of Col- 
onel Haymerle fairly. In their drochure, 
Pro Italia, they regard the Kes /talice as 
a glove of challenge thrown at them 
by Austria. Their reply is a tissue of 
insulting recriminations 4 Ja Garibal- 
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di. The Garibaldian General Stefano 
Canzio, leader of the Italian Carbineers 
for the redemption of Trent and 
Trieste, has been most explicit in re- 
plying to Colonel Haymerle’s pamph- 
let. At Voltri, where the Carbineers had 
met on the r4th of October to practise 
target-shooting, he published the follow- 
ing- order of the day: “Italian Carbi- 
neers! reunited in arms; remember- 
ing that the blood of the Italians is irre- 
vocably consecrated to the redemption 
of Italy ; remembering that this holy en- 
terprise is not finished as long as Aus- 
tria has in Italy a Bosnia and a Herze- 
govina which are called Trieste and 
Trent ; despising the vain artifice of a 
decrepit diplomacy and its cowardly 
falsehoods—prove before the world, by the 
beat of every Italian pulse, that you will 
not desist from the cry of war, that you 
will not lay down the arms of Varese, of 
Calatafimi, of Volturno, of Bezzecca, as 
long as there is a gem wanting in that 
magnificent garland of seas and moun- 
tains. with which nature and _ history 
crowned your Italy. Italian Carbineers ! 
let this oath which twenty battle-fields 
prove unchangeable be your reply to the 
boasts with which the enemy deludes 
himself and hisown tetrors. And let the 
reply be of blood.—The president, 
“S. Canzio.” 
There were three hundred of these 
Carbineers at the encampment of Voltri. 
After rations on the last day of the rifle- 
shooting the general delivered an ad- 
“dress in which he complimented the 
young men on their proficiency in the 
use of the carbine. He regarded the 
carbine as the only pen with which the 
Italian people can reply to the intimida- 
tions of Austrian diplomacy. If official 
Italy fails in its duty of defending the 
dignity of the nation, the people, the 
Italian Carbineers, will pick up the 
glove which comes from beyond the 
Alps. The people know neither policy 
nor opportunism. The Italians are 
ready. “I drink,” he concluded, “‘ to 
the fortune of those first heroes who will 
soon range themselves there on the 
Julian and Rhetian Alps, with the car- 
bine, to write the first page of the Italian 
pamphlet in reply to the Austrian one of 
Haymerle. Long live Trent and Trieste 
restored to Italy !” 

Of this domestic demonstration the 
Italian government took no notice—a 
modest circumstance in its own way, 
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beside others of the ‘same J/aissez fuire 
order. 

So much for what may be considered 
the categorical reply of Italy to Colonel 
Haymer'e’s work. But it is strictly un- 
official. A review of the indirect reply 
embraces a general outlook in Italy. 
United Italy is a chronic invalid, and, as 
such, has need of periodical diagnoses, 
each succeeding diagnosis being more 
necessary and interesting than its pre- 
decessor. The first disorder coming 
under observation is political isolation. 
Symptoms—a nervous uncertainty at 
home ; slights abroad. Witness con- 
duct of Bismarck while at Vienna. He 
visited every foreign ambassador but 
the Italian! Petrucelli della Gattina 
published a little philippic on this inci- 
dent, from which it is not out of place to 
cite : “ Bismarck had already edified us 
by the esteem he has for us, when he 
delayed thirty-two hours when Victor 
Emanuel went to Berlin, and when, 
speaking of the cession of Venice after 
Sadowa, he said, ‘ Let us throw this bone 
to Italy.’ Now he has crowned with the 
effrontery and boorishness of a hobereau— 
though he has become a Most Serene 
Highness—the measure of his imperti- 
nence by passing by the palace of the 
ambassador of Italy without visiting him, 
though he went to that of Turkey and 
ofthe Vatican!” Italy meets with equal- 
ly uncomplimentary deference in France 
and England. This brings me, by amost 
natural transition, to the affair of General 
Cialdini. A royal decree of November 
2 has finally accepted his resignation as 
Italian ambassador to Paris. The king 
has nominated him extraordinary ambas- 
sador to the court of Madrid, to repre- 
sent him at the wedding of the King of 
Spain and the Archduchess of Austria. 

The cause of General Cialdini's resig- 
nation is nolongera secret. Some months 
ago he received instructions from Cai- 
roli, President of the Cabinet, and Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs ad interim, to con- 
fer with M. Waddington, and obtain, if 
possible, for Italy a representative part 
in the international cabinet of Egypt. 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
informed Cialdini that such was impos- 
sible in consequence of a prior under- 
standing with England. He added, be- 
sides, that, even in the hypothesis of no 
such understanding, the interests of Italy 
in Egypt were not of sufficient impor- 
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tance toestablish a claim to arepresenta- 
tion in the international cabinet. Cial- 
dini communicated to his government 
the result of this interview. He receiv- 
ed an answer that he must insist with 
M. Waddington, representing to him, 
moreover, that Lord Salisbury had not 
only acceded to a similar request from 
General Menabrea, the Italian ambassa- 
dor at London, but had even met him 
half way, saying: ‘‘ The Italians are very 
competent in juridical matters. It is the 
portfolio of justice we must reserve for 
you.” “ Having received this despatch,” 
said Cialdini, in an authenticated con- 
versation with a representative of the 
Figaro, “I returned to M. Waddington, 
and, after a long interview with your 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, I became 
convinced that Lord Salisbury could 
not have been very frank with General 
Menabrea, and that an understanding 
really existed between France and Eng- 
land relative to the exclusion of Italian 
representation from the Egyptian minis- 
try.” Cialdini, in a confidential note, 
apprised Cairoli of his convictions. He 
received in turn a severe reprimand—in 
substance, that he should not have re- 
presented to M. Waddington that his re- 
fusal to admit Italy into the affairs of 
Egypt was of a nature to compromise the 
good relations existing between France 
and Italy. At this stage of the affair the 
Libro Verde of Italy was published, and, 
contrary to all diplomatic usages, the 
private despatches of Cia'dini were pub- 
lished also, He resigned at once. 

The more trifling this incident ap- 
pears, both in cause and results, the 
more serious is the humiliation of Italy. 
It is certainly mortifying to a nation 
which aspires to sit at the banquet of 
the great nations to be told frankly, de- 
liberately, that its exclusion has already 
been resolved upon. It is doubly morti- 
fying to perceive that it has been hood- 
winked, nay, trifled with. Mark the 
mockery in Lord Salisbury’s flattering 
speech to Menabrea: “ The Italians are 
very competent in juridical matters. It 
is the portfolio of justice we must reserve 
for you.” On the other hand, there is 
something pitiable, bordering on the 
contemptible, in the ungainly efforts of 
I:aly to enter the great international cir- 
cles. They remind one of the struggles 
of a parvenu to be admitted into distin- 
guished society. 

Let us glance at the internal condition 
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of the country. It is now a generally- 
acknowledged fact, supported and at- 
tested by the ministers themselves in 
their yearly. discourses to their consti- 
tuents, that Italy holds the primacy in 
crime. This is indisputable, and it is 
more harrowing than edifying to enter 
into statistical details. But she has of 
late acquired another primacy, and it is 
that of misery. Thereis not anation un- 
der the sun whose poorer classes groan 
in more abject misery than the Italians, 
where the commonest and meagrest ne- 
cessities of life are procured with more 
terrific toil and hardship. And yet there 
is not a people under the sun more ex- 
orbitantly, remorselessly, and brutally 
taxed than these miserable creatures. 
They are a long-suffering people, too, 
otherwise at this hour a stone would not 
be left on a stone to mark that such a 
foul fabric ever blackened the face of the 
earth as Italy, Oneand United. The re- 
volutionists have built up their fabric on 
a hecatomb of social peace, contented- 
ness, and prosperity. Within the month 
of October 5,000 unfortunates embarked 
at Genoa for South America. Fan/udla, 
the court fool, wonders at this exodus, 
“ spite of the precautions of the govern- 
ment to preventemigration.” Butamong 
the precautions of the government the 
unum necessarium, bread, is not includ- 
ed. During the past seven years 40,- 
000 families that were once in easy Cit- 
cumstances had their property confiscat- 
ed for unpaid taxes. It is the nature of 
Italian taxes to increase and mulltiply.. 
‘*In 1863,” said the Hon. Rizzari three 
years ago in a Parliamentary inquiry 
into the condition of the working-classes 
“the general and local taxes amounted 
to 662,000,000, To-day (in 1875) they 
have reached the enormous figure of 1,- 
824,000,000—that is, an increase in twelve 
years of 1,162,000,000 of francs” (yearly). 
“To this incredible increase,” adds the 
Civilta Cattolica, ‘** which has arisen in 
the four successive years to the sum of 
two milliards, owing to the new and mul- 
tifold taxes decreed by the state, the 
province, and the municipalities, we 
must add the forced circulation of paper 
money, which of itself, owing to the pre- 
mium in exchange, amounts to a weighty 
impost upon each and every citizen ; be- 
cause from calculations made we deduce 
that, during the fourteen years that we 
have had paper instead of gold, the nation 
has lost in exchange probably more than 
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900,000,000.” The Ofinione, a respecta- 
ble liberal sheet, published the follow- 
ing on the 1st of October: “ L’Amtico 
del Popolo has written that in Misilmeri 
the entire revenue that could be got out 
of the income-tax amounted in 1878 to 
35,000 francs. In 1879 it was reduced to 
34,000. But in the new rolls (for 1880) 
they have raised it to 240,000! It seems 
incredible, but it is too true. The same 
Amico del Popolo publishes a correspon- 
dence from Siricusa, in effect that the 
already exorbitant taxes established in 
1879 have neither been doubled nor 
tripled, but simply decupled/” The in- 
come-tax is the most terrible scourge of 
the Italians. The government exacts 
thirteen per cent. on what they earn, not 
on what they save. Every living creature 
that earns over and above eighty dollars 
per annum is the victim of this remorse- 
less, inexorable monster, If a man in- 
creases his industry the assessor taxes 
the increase. It is not enough that a 
tradesman pays a tax, and a heavy one, 
too, for the exercise of his profession. 
The thirteen-per-cent. monster dogs him 
in his industry, spieshim, and if he make 
a centime more than in the previous year 
it must haveitstribute. I knowa dealer 
in chinaware who exhibited recently at 
the provincial exposition of Perugia. 
He incurred an expense of one thousand 
francs to show his wares to the best ad- 
vantage for the honor of the city. He 
was rewarded with a bronze medal. But 
another reward was also in store for 
him. He received a note from the as- 
sessor of the income-tax, in which he 
was informed that, owing to the increase 
he had made in his industry, as was 
manifest at the exposition, he would in 
the next year be assessed for two hun- 
dred francs more. Of the tax on real es- 
tate I cannot treat at present with any 
definite knowledge of statistics. An in- 
stance taken at random from the vast 
ocean of exorbitances will give the 
reader a pretty adequate notion of this 
particular engine of the great national 
inquisition. A gentleman of Perugia, 
who is the owner of a respectable resi- 
dence, informed me that under the papal 
régime the tax on his property—the house 
—was six scudi, or thirty francs, fer an- 
num. He now pays one hundred and 
twenty scudi, or six hundred francs! 
Shall I mention another impost—that 
of the confiscations of the property of 
the church? I will be very brief, for I 
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have the figures before me. From the 
statistics published by the Official Gazette 
I gather that from the 26th of October, 
1867, to the end of October, 1879, the 
Italian government confiscated and sold 
at public auction 130,736 lots of church 
property, from which it realized the sum 
of 546,697,050 francs, or more than one 
hundred million dollars! And yet the 
Minister of Finance announces that 
there will be a deficit in the year 1880 of 
five millions, even if but one-fourth of 
the grist-tax be abolished. But the inte- 
gral item in the programme of the present 
ministry is the ¢a/ abolition of the grist- 
tax. A foreign loan is inevitable, and 
is already mooted in the political circles. 
And it is in the face of these appalling 
facts that General Mezzacapo rises up to 
preach about “ soldiers, cannons, fortifi- 
cations, and then again fortifications, 
cannons, soldiers.” Behold the reply to 
Colonel Haymerle’s brochure / 
Meanwhile where are the rulers, and 
what are they about? They are every- 
where in the peninsula but in Rome, 
and they are discussing the interests of 
their respective parties, to the total anni- 
hilation of the interests of the nation. 
Rome is a fatal city to the new-comers, 
and they have already acknowledged the 
“fatal error” of making it the capital of 
Italy. The royal family shirk it, the de- 
puties shirk it, the ministers shirk it. 
Petrucelli della Gattina has for the past 
few months been writing vigorously in 
the Gazzetta di Torino on the expediency 
of removing the capital northward. He 
calls Rome a Bagno—i.e.,a galley-prison. 
Here is his latest emanation on the sub- 
ject: “ Yes, I comprehend, we must fly 
from that dagno government. People die 
there of the malaria, which the 7Zimes 
calls an old institution of Rome. We are 
uncomfortable there; flayed alive by 
every one who can most easily take a 
handful of the flesh, of the skin of the 
forastieri. And here we are all forastieri 
for the Romans, hence matter to be 
passed under the screws, matter from 
which life and substance are to be 
squeezed. House-owners, room-letters, 
hotel-keepers, shop-keepers of every 
kind run in the ranks. Give it to the 
Italians! Ah! Rome has never belied 
her origin. She was founded by bri- 
gands. She lived in a republic of bri- 
gandage. Under the empire of the 
Cesars that brigandage was extended 
over the barbarians, the /orvasticri, the 
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Italians of those times. She grew worse 
under the popes. And the air has not 
grown sounder since Rome has been 
restored to I:aly and the /ta/ians encamp 
there. Why delude ourselves? The 
nerve of the people is clerical. The 
best are the awwed clericals ; the most 
dangerous and fatal the chrical hypo- 
crifes, masked as Italians. One feels 
this pressure on all sides, and he that 
can liberate himself loses no time if he 
flees. How can we pretend that the 
ministers will remain there, when the 
court gives the example? How can the 
court remain when both branches of 
Parliament have taken flight? How can 
the entire fabric of government stand it 
when heaven and earth conspire to drive 
it away? Therefore government has its 
fcot in the stirrup. We administer by 
express ; we govern in thebanquets. We 
adjourn everything—a general suspen- 
sion of life for six months. I blame no 
one. The force of things imposes it. 
We are all the galley-slaves of Rome, 
whither, in a moment of delirium tremens 
of historic reminiscences, we met, and 
decreed her the capital.” 

I observed that the rulers are occu- 
pied with the interests of their respec- 
tive parties, to the exclusion of national 
interests. At present Cairoli is making 
desperate efforts to conciliate and unite 
in favor of his ministry the leaders of 
the Left. We read of reunions daily. 
But nothing is accomplished. Each 
chieftain of a fraction wants to become 
prime minister himself. Crispi will not 
adhere, Nicotera is “full of desire” to 
return to the ministerial bench, and 
De Pretis is dreaming of a De Pretis 
Ministry Number Four. They are all 
Babelites, like the French Republicans ; 
and, like these, apait from their own 
dissensions, they swear to one watch- 
word, Ecraisons Pinfame !—meaning the 
clericals. In a recent speech on the 
extension of the elective franchise De 
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Pretis said: “I desire the extension of _ 


the vote, but I desire it in such a form 
that the priest can derive no advantage 
from it. For the priest is the only 
enemy Italy has to fear to-day. From 
the bailot-tox he may rise to the minis- 
try.” This is the speech of a liberal, 
who swears by liberal institutions, and 
prates in Parliament about liberty and 
equality for all. 

And what have those dreadful cleri- 
cals been doing? Their latest public 
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manifestation was the Fifth Italian Con- 
gress of Modena, which was brought to 
a happy close on the 24th ult. They 
discussed the ways and means of extend- 
ing Christian charity and the beneficent 
influence of the church to the pressing 
needs of the day. They compared views 
and formed resolutions on the perfect 
liberty of education. They reasoned on 
the apostolate of the press and on 
Christian art. But they carefully ex- 
cluded the great question of the Catho- 
lics participating in the political elec- 
tions. This was part oftheir programme. 
Still, the Baron D’Ondes Reggio pro- 
nounced a learned and momentous dis- 
course on the National Conservative 
party, to form which, with the interven- 
tion of the Catholics, an attempt was 
made last winter under tne auspices of 
the moderate liberals and the immedi- 
ate direction of Robert Stuart. The dis- 
course showed what was the true aim 
of that party—viz., the rehabilitation in 
power of the Right. In effect, the Baron 
D’Ondes Reggio pronounced the funeral 
oration of the nascent National Conser- 
vatives, for the Catholics of Italy have 
been enlightened as to their character 
and purpose. 

Still and withal conservativism is fast 
developing itself among the Italians. 
What form it will take finally—for its ex- 
istence is already a matter of fact—and 
under the zgis of what power it will be- 
gin to do its work of saving Italy from 
the great crisis which is impending, is 
still a matter of speculation. But con- 
servativism is an existent element, and 
has become the subject of serious reflec- 
tion to more than one of the liberal 
statesmen. One ofthe most conspicuous 
of these, Senator Jacini, has just pub- 
lished a work of considerable import, 
entitled J conservatori e levolusione natu- 
rale det partili politici in Italia—the con- 
servatives and the natural evolution of 
the political parties in Italy. Needless 
to observe in the outset that Signor Ja- 
cini desires a conservative Parliament 
and a conservative government—genc- 
rally. Particularly does he desire a con- 
servative government for the solution of 
the famous Roman question. Of this in 
particular would I speak ; and in giving 
a notion of this most important and 
really creditable and portentous chapter 
of Jacini’s publication, drevis simulgue 
clarus esse laborato. The chapter in 
question scems to have been added as a 
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codicil ; but, like many codicils, it is the 
principal, not the accessory, of the entire 
document. He begins by intimating 
that “a foreign question presents itself 
tous, most delicate, most difficult, which 
we would willingly put aside, if by put- 
ting it aside we could suppress its exist- 
ence.” He compares it to the question 
of Northern Schleswig, in which Bis- 
marck, despite his victories, was not con- 
tent until he obtained from Austria the 
formal abrogation of article 5 of the treaty 
of Prague, and to the uneasiness of 
Gortchakoff, who finally procured, in 
1871, the abolition of that clause of the 
treaty of Paris, 1856, which forbade Rus- 
sia to build fortifications and men-of- 
war. The author holds that “to assume 
a distraught and thoughtless air before 
a disagreeable problem, and to profess 
living for the day unmind{ul of the mor- 
row, may lead to popularity for those 
who love that atmosphere ;, but it is not 
a proof of good sense. We allude to the 
question of the independence of the 
Papacy, considered in its relations with 
Italy.” Putting aside the relations of 
church and state, which are internal, he 
comes to the independency ofthe Papacy, 
which is a foreign question, superior to 
that of parties. The Papacy is a super- 
national, universal power, which, in vir- 
tue of its great political influence over the 
whole Catholic world, must be indepen- 
dent, and this in the interests not only of 
Catholic states, but of others having Ca- 
tholic subjects. As such the powers, Ca- 
tholic or non-Catholic, enumerate it in 
their diplomatic relationships, and such 
has it been recognized by Italy in the 
Law of the Guarantecs. But the Papacy 
protests against the condition created 
for it by Italy, and declares that it is not 
free and incependent; and the states of 
Europe, in their good-will for Italy, have 
carefully abstained from declaring for- 
mally ‘that the Italian government is 
right, or the Sovereign Pontiff wrong.” 
The author remarks with some sig- 
nificance that it was probably not the 
work of chance that the visits paid by 
Savoy to the emperors of Prussia and 
Austria were returned at Milan and 
Venice, and not at Rome ! 

The author proceeds to examine the 
question coolly. The Italian govern- 
ment occupied Rome in 1870. No Eu- 
ropean state offered opposition. That is 
something. It gave the pope the Laws 
of the Guarantees, and has faithfully ob- 
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served them. But these laws have no 
international vouchers. They may be 
modified or revoked at pleasure by the 
Italian state. The states of Europe have 
said nothing. But the long and short of 
it is, the question is still suspended in 
mid-air, and the Law of the Guarantees 
is a carte blanche, launched abroad by 
Italy, which may or may not at a future 
date, owing to unforeseen complications, 
be taken up by some power not friendly 
to Italy, and payment demanded. At pre- 
sent the carte blanche seems to be in 
friendly hands. Therefore a friendly, 
formal, and definite solution of the ques- 
tion ‘is desirable—for Italy finds itself in 
the same predicament as Prussia relative 
to the treaty of Prague, and as Russia in 
view of the treaty of Paris, though both 
had violated the article of the treaty 
which concerned them before its final ab- 
rogation. Jacini then proposes several 
solutions of the question which would 
at the same time provide for the perfect 
independence of the Papacy: 1st. That 
the Papacy end by accepting the Guaran- 
tees and coming to a direct understand- 
ing with the Italian government—a so- 
lution desired by many, but impossible 
in the present pontificate ; hence hope 
deferred, and the question stiil open, in 
one sense at home, in another abroad. 
2d. The institution of the Papacy is fall- 
ing under the blows of rationalism and 
indifferentism. Jacini observes that 
they who reason thus condemn them- 
selves to wait fora longtime. They do 
not see that the mind satisfies but one 
need of man—that of thought. But men 
must delieve and hepe. Between science, 
which offers nothing in the end, and 
faith, which offers everything, there can 
be no choice. Besides, the genius of the 
Italian nation is Catholic, and, though 
the Papacy may be susceptible of (exter- 
nal, disciplinary) modifications, it is al- 
ways the pivot of the Catholic Church. 
Besides, the rationalists are greatly in 
the minority, and in the greater part ‘of 
Europe there is a notable movement in 
favor of the Papacy. 3d. That the Papa- 
cy transform itself in such a manner 
that the Pope become like a constitu- 
tional king compared with the absolute 
king; in which case the Bishop of 
Rome would reign, but would not govern, 
hence not much need of Guarantees. 
But where is the principle of such a 
transformation? The Old Catholics have 
failed signally. 4th. That Italy become 
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a nation so profoundly institutional that 
the Papacy will exist like other denom- 
inations under the common law. “ Vain 
ideal,” says Jacini. 5th. The Italian 
Catholic party, having become, through 
legal means, the most powerful party, 
will subordinate internal legislation to 
the church, and make of Italy a theo- 
cratic state; the Pope will make the 
king his lieutenant—an utopia, to 
realize which the nature of the Italians 
must be changed. The idea is absurd 
for many reasons, says Jacini. 6th. Let 
the principle of the independence of the 
Pope founded upon territorial sovereign- 
ty remain. It is not a question of num- 
bers. It is sufficient that the Pope be 
sovereign in Rome. Rome is the capi- 
tal of Italy, says the author, hence it is a 
waste of time to discuss such an ex~ 
pedient. 7th. Let the principal powers 
subscribe to the Laws of the Guarantees, 
and thus make of them an international 
document. In this case the Pope might 
protest pro forma in the beginning, but 
would end by submitting, seeing that his 
independence would be secured. ‘‘ But 
in this case,” adds Jacini, ‘‘it should be 
ourselves who would refuse. We would 
grant to the other powers the right to in- 
terfere in our affairs, to see if we faith- 
fully maintain the obligations assumed 
in the Law of th2 Guarantees, albeit some 
of those obligations would only affect 
the internal conditions of our state. 
They would even have the right to exer- 
cise a comptrollery over the manner in 
which we spend our money ; because if 
we spent it badly we would be unable 
to pay to the Sovereign Pontiff the ap- 
panage promised.” 8th. “The last so- 
lution imaginable would be that we take 
from the Law of the Guarantees those 
dispositions which refer to the extra-na- 
tional position of the Papacy, and con- 
sider it apart; and, as to the yearly 
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stipend, that it be converted into a cor- 
responding capital, constituted in in- 
alienable possessions, upon which the 
Italian government would engage not to 
levy any impost, or constituted under 
some other form, independent of the ac- 
tion of the Italian finances; and that the 
part of the Law of the Guarantees thus 
considered sepatately be consecrated 
through the means of a formal diplo- 
matic responsibility.” 

Jacini concludes: *‘ We confess that, 
in the present state, this last solution, or, 
to speak more exactly, this simple ame- 
lioration brought to the situation of the 
actual fact, seems to us worthy of con- 
sideration. We are not so hasty as to 
imagine a definite solution of the prob- 
lem of the Papacy. The grand institu- 
tion of the Papacy has never been im- 
movable, but has been always in the 
way of formation and progress, in which 
is revealed its prodigious force. Its ex- 
ternal form is flexible, and renews itself 
on the models of political and civil so- 
cieties. The government of-the church 
was simple, severe, democratic in its be- 
ginning ; unitarian with the last of the 
Cesars ; feudal, federal, and fractional 
in the middle ages; constitutional with 
the Councils, real deliberative assem- 
blies ; finally absolute and concentrated 
with the great modern monarchies.” I 
will cite no farther. Jacini reasons here 
like an ignorant Protestant. He con- 
founds dogma, ecclesiastical discipline, 
and temporal sovereignty in one pata- 
graph. I pronounce no judgment on 
his ‘‘amelioration,” number eight, be- 
cause it is incompatible with the justice 
of St. Peter, and with the last solemn 
declaration of Leo XIII, made last 
February to the Catholic journalists, 
that the temporal sovereignty of the 
Roman Pontiff is necessary to his per- 
fect independence, 
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THE BEATITUDES. 
BEATI PAUPERES SPIRITU. 


CHILDREN of nature, counted wise, 
Honor, and wealth, and fame, 

And ministries of comfort, prize, 
Sin fearing less than shame. 

But ours the Master who made choice 
Of poverty and pain; 

And, being Truth itself, his voice 
Cannot have spoke in vain. 
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There are who rob themselves of ease, 
Of wealth, and even of will; 

Their souls his sorrows better please 
Than of earth’s good their fill. 

For all they leave he will restore 
His All in heaven—no less; 

And here, than kings or princes more, 
Doth peace their souls possess. 


BEATI MITES. 


Two passions, in a world of sin, 
Smoulder, a dangerous fire, 

Each striving in its turn to win— 
Anger and low desire.* 

Either, in breaking forth, will make 
The hardiest spirit weak ; 

None are exempt but, for His sake, 
Who join the blessed meek. 


Upon their hearts’ unruffled calm 
‘Heaven’s lights are mirrored clear, 
Choice graces fall on them like balm, 
Nor storm nor cloud they fear— 
A foretaste of the perfect peace 
Awaiting them above, 
Where all unruly motions cease, 
In order and in love. 


BEATI QUI LUGENT. 


In the wide world of human woe 
The fount of tears how deep! 
Whether for my own sins they flow, 

Or I my brother’s weep, | 


* Trascibile, concupiscibice. 
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Or on the Father's house afar 
Muse with half-hopeful eye, 

And scan the perilous wastes that bar 
The arduous road on high. 


Al! blessed is the holy tear 
God’s hand will charm away, 
From every face to disappear 
In joy’s unending day. 
And blessings upon weeping wait, 
Even in the exile’s life, 
The joy to come anticipate, 
A truce amid the strife, 
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It was a peaceful if not altogether a 
quiet year. The nations have been con- 
cerned chiefly with their own affairs. 
Nor have they been at all empty-handed. 
It is now manifest enough, if ever there 
was reason to doubt it, that nations great 
as well as small have abundant occupa- 
tion in strictly attending to their own 
business, in stopping up the leaks in 
their vessels of state, and curing the dis- 
orders of their bodies politic, without 
going abroad to watch over other inte- 
rests, or, as a distinguished statesman 
once put it, to ‘‘meddle and muddle.” 
To the clash of arms has succeeded the 
cooler yet not less effectual play of 
diplomacy. Beyond the minor wars of 
England in Africa and Afghanistan, the 
questions that have chiefly occupied the 
minds of statesmen have been of a figan- 
cial or social nature. The latter espe- 
cially are of the deepest interest to man- 
kind at large, since they are human 
rather than dynastic or national ; and to 
these, therefore, we devote special atten- 
tion in this annual review. There will 
be a new emperor of Germany or of 
Russia, and new chancellors and poli- 
cies, probably, within a few years; but 
the Russian people and ‘the German 
people will remain to play important 
parts in the history of the world, and to 
shape that history for better or worse, 
It is the condition and future of these, 
the peoples, that most deeply interest 
the minds of thinking men, and not the 


immediate glory or succes$r failure of 
this or that monarch, of this or that 
statesman. It is a good sign that ques- 
tions of this kind have been uppermost 
in the councils of the nations during the 
past year. They may not always have 
been discussed with becoming calmness 
or in a right spirit, or decided, if at all, 
even temporarily in the best way. But 
it is well that they are discussed at all ; 
that they are forcing themselves, never 
more strenuously than now, on the at- 
terftion of the rulers of nations; for on 
their adjustment or equitable solution 
depends in avery large degree the future 
of the world. 

The days are gone, or, more properly 
speaking, are going, when the peoples 
allowed themselves to be regarded 
by rulers as personal property, to do 
with as they pleased—to convert into 
military machines and set to murderous 
work for a royal fancy, or whim, or at 
the whisper of a royal favorite. The 
peoples are surely but gradually en- 
croaching on the thrones and calling 
rulers to proper account. When asked 
to fight nowadays they want to know 
why, and require very good reasons be- 
fore entering into a contest. They be- 
gin to question more and more why so 
much of their blood, and time, and means 
shauld be expended on military arma- 
ments that are at once a grievous burden 
to themselves and a menace to their 
neighbors. They see much poverty and 












misery round about ‘unrelieved, while 
money is being poured into the trea- 
suries, an enormous amount of which 
goes annually to build ships and arma- 
ments of war, and set millions of men 
at constant drill who might be at the 
desk or in the field. And they are ques- 
tioning into these things. It only needs 
the sense of the radical wrong of this 
state of things to take possession of the 
minds and hearts of the people in order 
to bring about a revolution in certain 
departments of government. This revo- 
lution may not come in a day or in many 
years ; accident or the will of strong 
men may retard or turn it aside for a 
long period. But it is there, working 
and shaping itself; it will not die; and 
its growing expression forms one of the 
most significant features of the past year. 

Right in the face of this comes its 
direct opposite. While these problems 
are troubling the brains of men on the 
one side, on the other Europe never 
presented so alarming an aspect as it 
does at the close of the year 1879. It 
never possessed such large and effective 
armies and navies, furnished so com- 
pletely with all the appliances of war 
and instruments of destruction on which 
the ingenuity of man continues to ex- 
haust itself. A quarter of a century ago 
Mr. Disraeli described Europe as an 
armed camp. If that was Mr. Disraeli’s 
description a quarter of a century back, 
what must Lord Beaconsfield’s thought 
be to-day? The military forces of that 
period could in no sense compare with 
the tremendous armaments that now 
cumber Europe. In his speech at Guild- 
hall recently the British premier, striv- 
ing hard to give an upward tone to pub- 
lic confidence—and not without some 
measure of success—said: ‘‘ Although 
Europe is covered with armed millions 
of men, we still hope, and I will ven- 
ture to say believe, that peace will be 
maintained.” Andon what grounds did 
the British premier base his hope and be- 
lief? On two: 1. ‘‘ Weare of that opinion 
because it seems to us that peace is the 
interest of all the great Powers,” which 
is only stating a truism; and 2. ‘‘So 
long as the power and advice of Eng- 
land are felt in the councils of Europe, 
peace, I believe, will be maintained, and 
maintained for a long period.” Such 


are the highest grounds that one of the 
leading European statesmen can give 
the world for the maintenance of peace : 
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self-interest and English influence! But 
self-interest is apt to change its objects, 
and English influence is by no means a 
permanent quantity. 

So far, however, it is beyond question, 
though not beyond cavil, that England 
has maintained the position in Europe 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s diplomacy secur- 
ed for her at the Berlin Congress. The 
year has witnessed the faithful, and in the 
main peaceful, carrying out of the pro- 
visions of the Berlin treaty in Europe. 
The Powers have acted together and held 
to their agreements regarding the division 
and settlement of the provinces set up 
and taken from Turkey. The one great 
feat yet to be accomplished is the reform 
in Turkish government and affairs which 
England took upon herself. That is as 
far from completion as it ever was, and 
the attempt to force it through is as like- 
ly as not to open up the whole Eastern 
question afresh—a method of settlement 
to which Turkey would seem not averse, 
though it would probably end in her 
final disappearance from the European 
stage as even the shadow of a Power, In- 
deed, that disappearance may be regard- 
ed as a certainty of no remote date in the 
politics of Europe. It is impossible that 
a Power which is of its nature alien to 
Europe and politically dead should be 
allowed to linger on in rottenness and 
decay on one of the fairest European 
provinces, that the enterprise of an ener- 
getic race could soon elevate into the 
heart and the seat of a great commercial 
empire ; ata period, too, in history when 
European commerce is crippled and ac- 
tive hands are idle for sheer lack of em- 
ployment and of outlets for their energy. 
So soon as the Powers can come to an 
agreement Turkey in Europe is doomed.. 
She only continues her lingering death 
by their sufferance and the rival jealousies 
of her physicians. The coup de grace will 
be given bysome hand. Reform in Tur- 
key is impossible, for the simple reason 
that the Turkish administration will not 
permit it to be possible. Turkish ad- 
ministra*ion is a home of traditional cor- 
ruption The attempt to purify such a 
body is a? easible as to quicken a corpse: 
by letting »lood into its veins. We on 
this side of the ocean know something of. 
the difficulty of converting to honesty 
men schooled & corruption, who know 
no other method of securing their emolu- 
ments and making ‘‘ an honest living ” 
than by corrupt administration and prac- 
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tices. But in Turkey the attempt is 
hopeless, for the simple reason that there 
is no ground on which to work, and the 
Turk seems not to be alive to the neces- 
sity of it. 

The spirited foreign policy of the Bea- 
consfield administration -has brought 
England into a prominence in European 
affairs which it had not enjoyed since 
the days of Palmerston. This spirited 
policy has met with unrelenting opposi- 
tion from English statesmen of the Lib- 
eral school. It is not for us to decide 
whether the line of policy has been well 
or ill chosen. Englishmen will sooner 
or later decide that question for them- 
selves. So far as appearances indicate, 
the English people have in the main 
cheerfully accepted the new order of 
things, and the government has on all 
crucial questions been sustained thus far 
by increasing rather than diminishing 
majorities. This is significant when it 
is borne in mind that two years ago a 
Berlin Congress was scarcely dreamed 
of, and the resolute interference of Lord 
Beaconsfield in European affairs did not 
even present itself to the minds of Eng- 
lishmen who had already been schooled 
in the non-committal policy of the Lib- 
erals. The whole tone of English pub- 
lic opinion has been changed since the 
Berlin Congress, to the amazement of 
statesmen like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Lowe, or the Duke of 
Argyll. Whether by good fortune, by 
the jealousy of other Powers, or by a 
secret sense of the real power and vast 
resources of the British Empire, making 
it a very dangerous foe once it actually 
entered on a struggle, certain it is that 
up to the present England has maintain- 
ed its newly-acquired eminence unim- 
paired. It countsas a great factor in the 
councils of Europe, whereas previous to 
the congress it was practically rated as 
an indifferent or second-rate power, by 
position and of its own will outside the 
range of European politics. Few men, 
. for instance, thought of comparing it with 
Russia, as few men, previous to the down- 
fall of the empire, thought of comparing 
it with France. The Franco-German 
war destroyed at once the pre-eminence 
of France and what was called the Na- 
_poleonic legend. The death of the ill- 
fated Prince Louis Napdfeon during the 
year has formed a fitting closing chapter 
to the Napoleonic legend. The war be- 
‘tween Russia and Turkey revealed the 


weakness of Russia and gave vent to the 
powerful social forces that were seething 
under that historic tyranny. Then Eng- 
land stepped in, and Lord Beaconsfield 
insists on maintaining what his oppo- 
nents insist on calling an-unnecessary 
and aggressive attitude. On this atti- 
tude he stakes the peace of Europe at 
a time when Europe is armed to the 
teeth. It is a dangerous, a trying, and a 
costly eminence, but an eminence, it 
seems to us, that ought to be welcomed 
by men who have the cause of freedom 
and the advancement of humanity at 
heart. 

We do not stop to argue or anticipate 
all that may be said about the cruelty 
and traditional rapacity of this great 
Anglo-Saxon Power. Looking abroad 
over the world, we behold all nations in 
turmoil: Men are struggling up to 
something, they scarcely seem to know 
to what. There is a vague unrest every- 
where, that in Russia, Germany, Italy, 
France, and other nations expresses it- 
self by social tumult, often by disorderly 
excess. The peoples are not satisfied 
with their condition. They are looking 
for something new. They seek a new 
order at any cost, and the first step to- 
wards that new order seems to them to 
strike at the existing order of things. 
It is this wide-spread feeling, added to 
great sufferings on the part of vast mass- 
es of people, that gives its strength to the 
leaders of the spirit of anarchical revolt 
which aims at overthrowing everything 
that is. 

Looking around us, then, we see free- 
dom and free institutions, where they 
exist at all, borne along and sustained 
by;{and among the English-speaking 
peoples. On this side of the ocean we 
hold our own and keep to ourselves, 
though our ideas and principles travel 
farther than we think, and have their 
force. On the other side, in the very 
midst of the conflict, stands England 
alone, the sole representative of freedom 
and free institutions. As we contrast 
with the governments of South America, 
so does England with the governments 
of Europe. She, like ourselves, has 
discovered and utilized the secret of 
combining freedom with order, which is 
just what the nations desire. This is at 
least true of her in her home govern- 
ment. Her people are not compelled 
into a military service. They may wor 
ship God as they will, and no man intcr- 
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feres with them. The Pope or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or the chief of any 
religious body, may issue his orders to 
those who accept the rule which he em- 
bodies, and no man interferes, The peo- 
ple have a voice in their government. 
As soon as an administration ceases to 
be acceptable to the people it is sent 
about its business, and no power can 
keep it in its place. Ina word, there is 
free government in a free state. It 
therefore seems to us in every way de- 
sirable that such a Power should lead 
and not lag in the family of European 
nations ; and it would be a calamity to 
mankind were its influence to wane. 
While we rejoice at seeing the only 
great European Power that respects 
freedom and free government thus forc- 
ing its way into the thick of European 
affairs, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
sharp contrasts it offers at home in its 
dealings with the Irish people. Here 
all its statesmanship and love of free- 
dom seem at fault. In its own house- 
hold it nourishes a political enemy on 
the sourest and direst physic, where a 
little kindly and generous treatment, the 
mere carrying out of its own political 
principles, would convert that enemy 
into a strong friend and the right arm of 
the British Empire. The Irish people 
have in an eminent degree faith, loyalty, 
reverence, intelligence, and valor—all 
the qualities that go to make a people 
great and assert their right to the free 
pursuit of happiness in this world. It 
is these very qualities that have preserv- 
ed to them a national existence through a 
long history of unexampled trial and op- 
pression. It is these noble qualities 
that make them rightly restive at injus- 
tice and an unjust and inadequate sys- 
tem of government. At the door of the 
Power that we recognize and regard as 
the pioneer in the Old World of free- 
dom, free government, and free ways, 
we see a sad example of the very oppo- 
site. What have we witnessed this very 
year? The crooked concession, after a 
tremendous political tumult, to Irish 
Catholics, who form the bulk of the 
population of Ireland, of the right to 
form a Catholic university! Such is a 
specimen of the freedom granted by 
England to Ireland. If such absurd and 
outrageous restrictions exist in the mat- 
ter of free education, what is to be 
thought of legislation generally in Ire- 
land? Is it possible to think that those 
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who are now agitating for a reform of 
the laws regarding the tenure of land 
and the rights of tenantry have no 
ground of complaint? Mr. Gladstone 
recently expressed himself in favor of 
home rule for Ireland in local matters. 
What that means precisely does not ap- 
pear. What the Irish want is such free- 
dom in Ireland as the English enjoy. 
That they have not. They are not al- 
lowed even to conduct their own affairs. 
The concession of such freedom is the 
only cure possible for the radical disease 
that afflicts the Irish people, and that 
shows itself in a thousand varied forms. 
England, if it only has the courage and 
the conscience to take it, would find the 
right road the safest, quickest, and best, 
as well as the cheapest. Adequate con- 
cessions to reasonable demands would 
cure discontent and put an end once for 
all to periodic revolt. The surest way 
to win Irish allegiance is to give the 
Irish people what they want and what 
they are entitled to—civil independence. 
That does not mean separation. It 
means union of the closest kind; the 
union of mutual respect and esteem, 
and of common interests. 

Returning to the larger field of Euro- 
pean politics, it is strange to us to see 
so many of our leading public journals 
in this country siding with Russia as 
against England. What would they 
have? That Russia should have the 
preponderance and be a greater Power 
in the world’s affairs than England? As 
soon as Russia, or any other Power, 
shows itself as liberal and enlightened 
as England, we will bid it God-speed in 
all honesty and sincerity ; but not be- 
fore. At the same time we refuse to 
wait on the event. What kind of a 
power Russia is has been made start- 
lingly manifest during the past year. 

The year will ever be memorable in 
Russian annals as one in which revolt 
against the administration showed itself 
in a manner at once as lawless as it was 
desperate and sustained. The Nihilists, 
whose name had come to us vaguely and 
transiently before, secured for them- 
selves an important and suggestive chap- 
ter in universal history. They rose up 
with a cry of despair, and hurled them- 
selves, not in a body, but in isolated ones 
and twos and threes, against the whole 
form and system of Russian government. 
They had nothing to appeal to. There 
is no representation of the people in this 
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government that rules over the vastest 
empire that Europe knows. Petitions 
were treated as sedition. There is nota 
vote in all Russia. The government is 
by appointment, and the appointments 
centre in the person of one man—the czar. 
There is no parliament, no public dis- 
cussion, no liberty of thought or action. 
The press dare not lift its voice against 
the evils that prevail. If it dare it is 
choked. There was only one appeal 
left—to violence; and violence was re- 
sorted to. One victim after another fell 
beneath the dagger or the pistol of the 
assassin. Officials of all kinds were 
slain. The emperor himself escaped 
only by what looks like a miracle of 
God’s grace. Seditious pamphlets and 
papers were showered among the peo- 
ple, regardless of threat or prohibition. 
When the secret printing-presses were 
seized, those who worked them—many 
of them girls—fought against the gen- 
darmerie to the death. 

What was the result? The govern- 
ment laid large districts under siege, as 
though at a military occupation. The 
Russian people were subjected by the 
government to the most degrading kind 
of surveillance. Wholesale arrests fol- 
lowed. It was found that the conspi- 
racy had spread to all ranks, even the 
military and naval. The police them- 
selves were nct above suspicion, and the 
very hot-beds of sedition were the seats 
of learning—the colleges and universi- 
ties—which are ordinarily regarded as 
the focus of the intelligence of a people, 
where it centres and whence it radiates. 
Officials, officers of rank in the army and 
navy, common soldiers and sailors, uni- 
versity students, school-teachers, girls 
of every condition of life, merchants, 
peasants, men from all ranks, were 
members of the conspiracy. They were 
sent to prison in batches; tried in 
batches ; condemned in batches. Some 
were executed, thousands sent into 
exile; and the prisons are to-day even 
glutted with this human harvest. Nota 
few committed horrible suicides to end 
their miserable existence. Such is the 

* picture that Russia presents to the admi- 
ration of a world. 

It is not in a free nature to accept or 
welcome such rule. The excuse that 
Russia is not prepared as other nations 
for representative government will no 
longer hold. Has she been tried? Has 
an attempt been-made to extend represen- 


tative government to her? The emanci- 
pation of the serfs under the present em- 
peror was little more than a sop toa starv- 
ing people. It effected nothing practical- 
ly. The system of government, which is 
essentially and formally tyrannical, was 
not altered a jot by it. There were 
more than serfs to be emancipated. 
There remained the whole Russian peo- 
ple in a state of practical servitude. 
To them no helping hand has been ex- 
tended. The czar has steadily refused, 
or perhaps, more truly speaking, has 
never dreamed of parting with his abso- 
lute power, or sharing a portion of it 
with the people whom he governs. Ni- 
hilism has not found its strength in the 
ranks of the serf-class that was, but in 
all ranks of men, who see other peoples 
endowed with liberties which have per- 
sistently been denied to their natural 
and lawful aspirations. Russia to-day 
is many centuries behind the most lag- 
gard of European peoples, and it has 
been kept so byits rulers. It is infinite- 
ly less free than the new principalities 
that it lavished its blood and treasure to 
free from Turkish rule. Russia has a 
vast army, a vast police, anda czar; and 
there its government ends. 

The latest empire, Germany, differs 
from Russia in this: that it has at least 
the show, and something of the reality, 
of representative government. To be 
sure, Prince Bismarck’s administration 
has been defeated at the polls time and 
again, yet he continues to conduct the 
government. In a really representative 
system he would have been dismissed 
from power long since. He was, as far 
as votes went, often dismissed ; but he 
refused to abandon his position. And 
even to-day, with the successes that a‘- 
tended him at the recent elections, he is 
compelled to seek a majority in alliance 
with either the Centre, or Catholic, party 
or the National Liberals, both of whom 
are opposed to him on points of vital 
principle. The tendency of events in 
Germany ought to teach, and probably 
has by this time taught, him a lesson. It 
is this: that mere military glory and di- 
plomatic prestige are not enough to en- 
sure a man perpetuity in the government 
of acivilized people. Military glory is 
costly as well as transient, and diplo- 
matic prestige is fallacious, or disap- 
pears often with the man who achieved 
it. Germany has already felt in the 
keenest way part of this truth. It costs 
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her now more to keep the peace than it 
cost her to make and win her wars. Her 
treasury is diminishing, her commerce is 
dwindling, but her armies and armaments 
are ever on the increase. As has been 
well said: ‘‘ You can do everything with 
bayonets but sit down on them,” and the 
truth of this Germany realizes. Unless 
the German people are prepared to fight 
for ever, as they plainly are not inclined 
todo, they must follow out Prince Bis- 
marck’s plans, and, at an already insuf- 
ferable cost, maintain themselves as the 
leading military Powerin Europe. They 
must for ever stand by their arms, and 
watch all their borders with a force pre- 
pared to meet and overwhelm any force 
sent against them. This is, to say the 
least, not a cheerful outlook for a Power 
that has made for itself many bitter ene- 
mies, yet is anxious to tread the ways 
of peace unmolested. 

Prince Bismarck seems at last to have 
realized something of the weakness of 
his position. He has made an effort to 
be more conciliatory. This does not 
mean that he is a whit more honest than 
he ever was. He believes in winning ; 
his God is success ; and provided he at- 
tains the object of his worship, it trou- 
bles him little how he comes by it. He 
is just the man to ride into heaven on 
the devil’s back, if he could. Barly in 
the year he made a dead set against the 
Socialists. He devised a gag-law for the 
press, and even for members of the 
Reichstag, that if carried would have de- 
prived the German people of the last 
vestige of their liberty. Thanks to the 
steadfastness of the Catholic party in the 
Reichstag, the measure was defeated, at 
least in the intolerant form in which it 
was first drawn up. The very idea of 
such a scheme shows the kind of govern- 
ment that Prince Bismarck would favor 
had he his own way, which, thank Hea- 
ven ! he has not, at least altogether. It 
was in the debates on these subjects that 
the National Liberals weakened. Many 
of them sided with the chancellor; in 
other words, they expressed themselves 
ready to part with the liberties of the 
people at the bidding of the prince, 
which speaks volumes for liberalism that 
has no true principle at bottom. That 
lost them the confidence of the people 
and over a hundred seats at the last 
elections. On the other hand, the Catho- 
lics continued their steady gains, and 
came out stronger this year than ever. 
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Between them and the National Liberals 
lies the turning vote in the Reichstag. 

The long-looked-for reconciliation of 
the German government with its Catho- 
lic subjects has not yet come. All that 
has been ostensibly effected by the pro- 
tracted negotiations with Rome is the 
substitution of Herr von Puttkammer, a 
conservative and at least a professing 
Christian Protestant, for the atheist Dr. 
Falk as Minister of Public Worship. But 
Catholics are as far as ever from being 
free in Germany. The sees are still 
vacant and their bishops dead or in 
exile. Take the diocese of Posen, for 
instance. The number of vacant par- 
ishes there is now 113, and the Catholic 
population in this single diocese depriv- 
ed of all pastoral care is 150,000. This 
lamentable state of things is characteris- 
tic of other dioceses in like degree ; so 
that the Catholics have yet to thank the 
government for small mercies. And 
where lies their hope of redress? Not 
in their right, not in the sense of justice 
on the part of their rulers, but simply 
and solely in their political strength. 
Prince Bismarck is troubled by no senti- 
mentalism unless it tells on his own 
side. Small compunction afflicts his 
conscience at the sorrows he has wrought 
on German Catholics and the havoc he 
has made in the Catholic fold. He set 
out just to do that, and he resolutely did 
it. He is simply amazed and disap- 
pointed that his most strenuous efforts 
have proved ineffectual. He did not 
enter on his anti-Catholic campaign at 
all in the spirit of a disciplinarian, and 
with a view to uniting and strengthen- 
ing the Catholic body. He set out with 
the fixed purpose of destroying that body 
in Germany. He sees and_ recognizes 
his failure. If he relaxes and veers 
now, it is only because the wind sets in 
the Catholic quarter and the Catholic 
vote in the Reichstag is worth purchas- 
ing. He still wavers between the Centre 
and the National Liberals, and is proba- 
bly making bids to both. 

Meanwhile the deficit in the national 
treasury is deepening ; but the war esti- 
mates are increasing. It is now a race 
between Germany and France which 
shall have the larger and stronger army 
and the strongest lines of defence. It is 
a matter of money as well as of military 
skill, and in money France has an over- 
whelming advantage. She is rich and 
growing richer; Germany is poor and 
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growing poorer. France has done much 
in the way of military reorganization ; the 
fashion is to say she has done wonders, 
but it is just as well to wait till the won- 
ders prove themselves. There has been 
not a little tinkering with the service and 
high appointments during the year, and, 
in consequence, if France were. called 
upon to-day to fight the chances are that 
she would display as lamentable a state 
of military disorganization in high places 
as she did at the opening of the war with 
Germany. However that may be, with 
her money and resources, and such re- 
organization of military affairs as has 
been really effected, France undoubtedly 
presents a far more formidable front to 
Germany to-day than she did under the 
empire, with all its goodly show but rot- 
ten-heartedness. And this is felt in Ger- 
many. We hear fewer of those peremp- 
tory orders that were so frequently ad- 
dressed to France for some time after the 
war. We hear no threats of new inva- 
sion now. Instead Germany is strength- 
ening herself at home by drawing closer 
her lines of defence, and abroad by al- 
liance, as with Austria. She tries to 
conciliate Alsace-Lorraine by granting a 
species of home-rule to the inhabitants, 
thus aiming at winning their love and 
allegiance in the event of a future con- 
test. 

A curious and important episode of 
the year is the formal falling-out of Rus- 
sia and Germany—that is to say, of Prince 
Gortchakoff and Prince Bismarck. At 
the Berlin Congress Prince Gortchakoff 
confessed that Russia had made conces- 
sions in the interests of peace which he 
had never dreamed of making. In other 
words, he was compelled to make them 
by the coalition of the other Powers, and 
the head of the coalition was his old 
friend Prince Bismarck, who played the 
part of the ‘‘ honest broker” to perfec- 
tion. Germany got nothing and asked 
for nothing ; and men wondered where 
the “honest broker’s” percentage was 
to come in. It now begins to appear. 
The broker had a friend, Austria ; and 
by some manner of means the friend con- 
trived to get a great deal more than he 
had any right or reason to expect. He 
got much of what Russia conceived to 
be hers by right of conquest. 

Prince Gortchakoff never forgave the 
honest broker for being so honest as 
this. The honesty was altogether too 
one-sided for his liking, inasmuch as 


Austria, without shedding a drop of blood 
or expending an ounce of treasure, was 
rather better rewarded than Russia afte; 
the latter had wasted her strength in an 
exhaustive war. The monkey stole the 
chestnuts after all. As this became more 
apparent the anger of the Russian chan- 
cellor, on whom years are beginning to 
tell, grew inintensity. He gave the cue 
to his press, and a furious onslaught 
against Prin¢e Bismarck and all things 
German suddenly sprang up in the Rus- 
sian newspapers. Prince Gortchakoff 
even went so far as to court open al- 
liance with the French. France, thanks 
to the incapacity of her Foreign Minister, 
Waddington, had notoriously cut a very 
small figure at the congress. Indeed, it 
had practically nothing to say in the set- 
tlement ; far less did it receive any of 
the good things that were being passed 
around in the shape of territories and 
principalities. It was all England, Rus- 
sia, and Austria. Everybody else had to 
regale themselves as best they could on 
humble-pie. So one day, not very long 
ago, Prince Gortchakoff called to him a 
reporter of the So/ei/, with whom he had 
a very instructive interview. The Rus- 
sian chancellor was anxious above all 
things to see France restored to her 
proper place in the councils of Europe 
—a plain intimation, if any were need- 
ed, that in Prince Gortchakoff's opinion 
France had been deprived of her prope 
place in the councils of Europe. Such 
a restoration would be of the greatest 
possible Ddenefit to Europe, as it certain- 
ly would not be to the detriment of 
France. Russia and France were na- 
tural allies (how these politicians can 
swallow unpleasant recollections when 
it suits them !), and much more in the 
same strain. The English of all this fine 
talk was that, as Germany had deserted 
Russia, Russia would seek for an ally 
in the natural enemy of Germany. 

This was interesting news for Prince 
Bismarck, who is scarcely the man to let 
the grass grow under his feet. Count 
Andrassy, for whom he had played the 
part of honest broker to such excellent 
purpose, was just resigning his office and 
a new man coming in. So the prince 
hurried to Vienna, and, after a few busy 
days, returned with a certain agreement 
in his pocket, to which the Austrian 
emperor, Andrdssy, and Andrassy's suc- 
cessor had subscribed. 

What the agreement precisely was 
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has not appeared. It is stated, on what 
professes to be good authority, that the 
German emperor signed it with much re- 
luctance. Whatever may have been the 
exact agreement, it is certain that Prince 
Bismarck’s hurried trip to Vienna at so 
critical a time—his first visit, by the bye, 
to the Austrian capital since Sadowa— 
was not a mere pleasure-jaunt. Public 
opinion fastened at once on what is 
doubtless its real significance—an al- 
liance, defensive if not offensive, be- 
tween Germany and Austria. And here 
comes in the far-seeing broker’s percent- 
age. To strengthen Austria is to weak- 
en Russia, whose onward mdtrch threat- 
ens both the Austrian and German em- 
pires. A hard and fast union between the 
German-speaking peoples is also a check 
to the Panslavic wave, while two such 
powerful empires as Austria and Ger- 
many could afford to laugh for a long 
time to come at a union between crip- 
pled and impoverished Russia and still 
disorganized France. At the same time 
they would have an ally in England, 
which, in the incautious words of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, received the news 
of the alliance as ‘‘ good tidings of great 
joy.” 

That is the great diplomatic feat of the 
year. Of course alliances of this kind 
are just as liable to be broken as to be 
made, and Prince Bismarck is just the 
man to find excuses to break his engage- 
ments when they prove irksome or in- 
convenient. The rupture of the Triple 
Alliance is a case in point. In the pres- 
ent state of Europe, however, an al- 
liance between Austria and Germany 
seems natural and in every way desira- 
ble for both parties. As has been shown, 
it strengthens Germany against Russia 
and France, On the other hand, it helps 
very materially to secure Austria in her 
newly-acquired possessions, while it 
strengthens her against Russia on the 
one hand and Italy on the other. Italy, 
or a noisy faction in Italy, continues to 
shriek for //alia irredenia, whatever that 
conveniently vague term may be said to 
cover. It certainly embraces the Italian 
provinces that have grown into the posses- 
sion of Austria. The,meaning and force 
of this cry for the ‘‘lost” provinces was 
set forth in very awkward clearness by 
Colonel Haymerle, of the Austrian em- 
bassy in Italy. The matter has been suf- 
ficiently dealt with in this magazine to 
need norepetition now. Various replies 
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to the Austrian pamphlet have appeared. 
General Mezzacapo has contributed two, 
which seem to have met with favor as 
insisting on the strengthening of Italy’s 
army and navy and natural defences. 
Arma virosque chants this new Virgil to 
his native countrymen. What a condi- 
tion Italy is in to go on multiplying her 
armaments may be gathered from the 
letter of our Roman correspondent which 
we publish this month. It presents a 
most deplorable and disheartening pic- 
ture of the condition of public affairs in 
a country which in four years has ex- 
perienced six changes of ministry. The 
land is cursed with grinding poverty, 
grinding taxes, systematic conspiracy 
which the government half favors, and 
naturally, for the very throne that Hum- 
bert occupies is built on as vile a con- 
spiracy as was ever hatched. In addi- 
tion there is a lamentable lack of in- 
dustry among the people ; a /aissez-faire 
method about the conduct of their es- 
tates by the great landholders compared 
with which the landlord system in Ire- 
land is patriotic activity itself, and a 
distribution of the franchise that is sim- 
ply no distribution at all. For such a 
country to accept General Mezzacapo’s 
advice is to commit suicide; and to 
dream, single-handed, of fighting Aus- 
tria is to assail the moon. At the same 
time nations who have something to 
lose—France, for instance—are apt to 
fight shy of a beggarly ally, however pic- 
turesque may be his rags and enticing 
the tones of his voice. 

France has presented a most interest- 
ing spectacle during the year. There is 
certainly no lack of serious business to 
occupy the minds of statesmen in France. 
The Republican party, as it chooses to 
call itself, has had no effectual opposi- 
tion to its schemes. The elections re- 
turned to it an overwhelming majority 
in both Chambers. All was plain sail- 
ing for the government so long as the 
Republicans themselves were agreed as 
to what was best for France. 

And what were the great measures 
that these patriotic gentlemen found best 
for France? A change in the school 
system, so as to exclude all Catholic 
teachers. That is the gist of the Zoi 
Ferry. A change in the army, so as to 
remove the generals and officers who 
were, or were considered to be by M. 
Gambetta, inimical to the republic. A 
similar change in the police, in the 
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maires, and in officials generally. Am- 
nesty to the Communists. A return of 
the Chambers to Paris—such are the 
main heads of the year's legislation in 
France. 

Discussion of the Ferry bill in all its 
phases has been so wide-spread that but 
slight allusion needs to be made to it 
here. It passed the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and was rejected, in its seventh arti- 
cle, by the Senate. All France raged 
over it, and continues still to rage over 
it. And there the matter stands still 
undecided. 

An anti-Catholic scheme of education 
which is condemned by such un-Catho- 
lic journals as the London 7imes, Daily 
News, Standard—all the London dailies, 
in fact—Saturday Review, Spectator, Eco- 
nomist, New York WNation, etc., needs 
but little treatment at our hands. It 
stands self condemned beforehand by 
the sense and conscience of all honest 
and liberal-minced men; and states- 
men who choose to risk their place on 
a scheme,so universally condemned by 
free public opinion deserve to lose it. 

The only thing now that we would 
call attention to in connection with it 
is that it is the one measure that served 
to unite Catholic Frenchmen of all par- 
ties. The lesson ought to serve them as 
well as their opponents. It showed 
them what their strengh is, if only they 
choose to sink party lines ; and is a hint 
as to what they might do in other mat- 
ters, if they have the will. If Catholics 
are the most numerous in France, and if 
they are in earnest, why should not they 
have possession of the government? We 
all know the answer. It is the old story 
of the divided bundle of faggots. 

The government that showed itself so 
bitteriy and absurdly opposed to every- 
thing Catholic was proportionately lenient 
to the exiled Communists, and the cry 
of plenary amnesty for these condemned 
criminals has become a rallying-cry with 
the French Republicans. It is favored 
by M. Gambetta, the strongest man of 
them all, and the real power who stands 
behind the actual government. The R@ 
publique Francaise, Gambetta’s recogniz- 
ed organ has strenuously favored plenary 
amnesty for some time past. France, it 
is to be hoped, is still a Catholic coun- 
try. Its traditions, history, and national 
feeling are Catholic or nothing. The 
majority of its people, if belonging 
to any religion, are Catholic. Yet this 
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Catholic country rejoices today in 
one of the most bitterly anti-Catholic 
governments that exists—a government 
that with one hand drives Catholic 
teachers from the schools of France, 
while with the other it welcomes the ex- 
iled members of the Commune. And 
what these exiles are may be told in the 
words of a journal that will certainly not 
be accused of Catholic leanings. “ Am- 
nesty for the Communists,” says the New 
York Herald, November 29, 1879, “is 
now rather an issue forced for the em- 
barrassment of the government by re- 
publicans pf advanced views than a real 
division of opinion.” And the Herald 
goes onto explain the situation : ‘‘ These 
men argue their case a great deal upon 
the example of the clemency shown in 
this country after our great civil war 
toward the men who had been in arms 
against the government. They hold our 
history up as presenting an example 
which France should magnanimously 
follow in extending full forgiveness and 
restoration to political rights to those 
who helped to make Paris a mere sham- 
bles with their fierce social passions 
while the public enemy was yet at its 
gates. The brave men of the Southern 
Confederacy who, in a spirit of keroic 
manhood, faced our armies in many 
hard and well-fought battles, can scarce- 
ly feel proud of the comparison thus in- 
stituted between them and the vile, 
bloodthirsty, and cowardly wretches of 
the Paris slums; nor could this com- 
parison have ever been honestly made 
by any man who understood either cur 
war or the Paris Commune. We did 
not punish as traitors prisoners of war, 
nor the civil officers of a government re- 
recognized by foreign powers; but in 
every case in which Southern men in the 
pretended service of the Confederacy 
were found guilty of such common 
crimes as murder, incendiarism, or piracy 
we hanged them. The cases of the Com- 
munists are parallel to these, if to any in 
our history.” 

Yet these Communists are the very 
men whom Gambetta—who before many 
months will probably make the attempt 
to become President and master of 
France, welcomes back in his paper, 
whils he declares that Catholicity, or, as 
he calls it, “‘clericalism,” is she enemy 
of France. He drives from the schools 
the priests, the sisters, the religious, who 
enabled their pupils to gain most of the 
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piizes offered in Paris and elsewhere to 
open competition, while he welcomes 
back as men well deserving of the Re- 
public ‘“‘ those who helped to make Paris 
a meré shambles with their fierce social 
passions while the public enemy was yet 
at its gates, ... the vile, bloodthirsty, 
and cowardly wretches of the Paris 
slums.” 

And what has been the action of the 
returned Communists under such dis- 
tinguished patronage? Some of their 
number, hardly back from a deserved 
penal exile, ave been, elected to muni- 
cipal offices under the republic, and 
named for seatsin the legislature. ‘True, 
their appointments, as in the case of 
Humbert, one of the editors of the vile 
Pere Duchéne, have been annulled ; but 
on what ground and for how long, if their 
return and complete amnesty are so 
strenuously advocated by Gambetta, the 
prospective President of the French Re- 
public ? ° 

Let it not be thought that we disfavor 
a republic for France. By a republic 
we understand the truest form of popu- 
lar government. But before giving in 
our adherence wé first want to see this 
form of government established in 
France. Wecannot so regard the actual 
government, which exhausts itself in 
petty spites against the common religion 
of the French people, and suffers its 
leading members ard most ardent sup- 
porters to attack the Christian religion 
in the most revolting manner with im- 
punity, while it threatens a Catholic bi- 
shop or priest for daring to stand up in 
his pulpit or private office, and denounce 
such assaults upon the Christian reli- 
gion. We cannot regard as a true re- 
public a government that claims the mo- 
nopoly of education, and absolutely for- 
bids parents.to educate their children as 
they wish ; which drives religious teach- 
ers from thousands of schools to which 
they have proved their title by all possi- 
ble tests ; which closes all free universi- 
ties and prohibits free teaching ; which, 
in a Catholic country that undertakes to 
guard public worship, cuts down the 
miserable salaries of the prelates and 
clergy whom it professes to employ in 
the dissemination of Christian doctrine 
and office of Christian worship. If this 
be republicanism and freedom commend 
us rather to the open persecution of the 
German government or the avowed tyran- 
ay of the Russianczar. The gorge of a 
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free man rises at the revolting impudence 
of a set of atheists who legislate God and 
God’s worship out of a great, historic 
Christian nation. 

A similar attempt is being made in 
Belgium. It is singular, and significant 
as it is singular, that the first legislative 
step ofamisnamed liberal governmenton 
entering into power in a Catholic coun- 
try should invariably be to drive Christian 
teaching out of the schools. Religion, ac- 
cording to them, should have nothing at 
all to do with schooling. We need not 
here rehearse their worn and flimsy ar- 
gument. Surely, if religion or religious 
teaching is good anywhere it is good in 
the school ; and a chiid will learn that 
twoand two make four, or that the world 
is composed of land and water, none the 
less readily for being taught at the same 
time that God made him and that Christ 
died forhim. It is complained that the 
atmosphere of a Christian school is en- 
ervating ; there is too much crucifix and 
pious picture. We can see nothing en- 
ervating in teaching a child to bow its 
head to the image of its crucified Re- 
deemer, and nothing to blush at in doing 
reverence to the picture of the Mother 
of God. With nonsense of this kind we 
have no patience. If these people who 
call themselves liberal can show that the 
teaching in Christian schools is inferior 
to that in purely secular schools, they 
have a fair argument and just ground of 
complaint. In France, however, just 
the contrary is proved. The pupils of the 
Christian schools have invariably carried 
off the chief honors at public competition. 
The schools themselves and the system 
of education have been tested and ap- 
proved in the highest manner by compe- 
tent authorities of every creed, They 
were the most favored by the parents. 
But all is to be changed; religion and 
the religious are to be thrown out, not 
because the parents or children so de- 
sire, but because M. Gambetta, or M. 
Ferry, or M. Humbeeck thinks it very 
much better that the Christian religion 
should have no place in the schools 
of Christian people. Catechism should 
not be taught in school hours. Indeed? 
Children may very easily learn many 
worse things than theircatechism. They 
can certainly learn nothing better. 

It is needless to call the roll of the 
nations and touch further on their inter- 
nal affairs. The matters already touched 
upon are those which chiefly move all 
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civilized peoples over and above affairs 
of purely local interest. To those who 
watch the years and the tendency of 
events one great fact is always growing. 
It is this: The peoples of countries that 
claim to be civilized are to-day, more 
than they ever were, striving up to free- 
dom and right government. As the 
tendency of things goes, men, generally 
speaking, will, not many years from now, 
be more clamorous for human rights 
than they ever were before. They will 
be so clamorous that governments dare 
not withstand their demands. Even 
Russia will, doubtless, by that time have 
a very differeat constitution from what it 
has to-day. The masses are surging 
around the units, and if not led by them 
will absorb and destroy them. The 
* reverence for the queen bees of society, 
the sufferance of established drones, will 
disappear, save in so far as these satisfy 
certain public needs. Every man of in- 
telligence and right feeling will demand 
a certain voice in the government that 
legislates for him and his fellows. “ You 
rule me,” he will say. ‘‘Why? What 
return do you make for my service?” 
The government of pure autocracy is 
destined to pass away with the spread 
of education and intelligence, as it has 
passed in England and among ourselves, 
the very representatives of free govern- 
ment to-day. Cynics say that the govern- 
ment of plutocracy succeeds to that of 
aristocracy ; but the plutocracy of its 
very nature is shifting and has no per- 
manent rights outside of the individual. 
It is of its nature temporary and open to 
many changes. The real danger in the 
changing order is that the advancing tide 
may sweep too far. Some authoritative 
voice must say, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” The power of God, and 
the sense among men that God speaks 
somewhere, can alone give authority to 
such voice. 

What we mean is this: the tide of de- 
mocracy is rising in all lands, and is des- 
tined to rise. In other words, the people 
are coming into the power that was for- 
merly held, and allowed to be held, by 
the few. But the people are just as 
likely to“ govern wrong” as the monarch, 
unless they are ruled by right principles. 
And where are they to find these right 
principles? In the religion of the divine 
Saviour and teacher of humanity—no- 
where else. The highest human, purely 
human, authority in this sphere is falli- 


ble, and has always proved itselfso. The 
laws of men, excellently adapted for one 
age or for one clime, are ill-adapted for 
an after-clime or another people. That 
is the teaching of history. The laws of 
Christ, which constitute the very founda- 
tion and safeguard of morality, are alonc 
eternal, adapted equally, and equally 
necessary, to all climes and peoples, for 
they have their seat in the human soul 
that God himself breathed intous. They 
are of his essence,and we are of his crea- 
tion. 

Laws founded on this Christian law 
can alone satisfy the hearts and aspira- 
tions of men. Outside of that is human 
tyranny, or disturbance, or anarchy; 
revolt on the one side, oppression on 
the other. History teaches that lesson. 
A striking instance is afforded by the 
freest of European governments which 
we have singled out to eulogize. The 
English government to-day, after the in- 
timate relations of, seven centuries, is in 
dangerous conflict with its neighbor, 
that ought to be its co-worker, Ireland ; 
and why? Simply because from first to 
last it has persistently dealt with it -on 
anti-Christian principles. It has sub- 
Stituted the law of human force for the 
sweet and binding law of Christ. I: 
has systematically terrorized and wrong- 
ed instead of honestly attempting to win. 
And so it has been with most conquer- 
ing powers, particularly those that have 
within three centuries separated them- 
selves from the heart and seat of Chris- 
tendom, 

But where are men to find tke authorita- 
tive voice that is to speak in the name of 
Christ? Where but where Christ him- 
self has placed it? In the contradictions 
and delirium of the sects calling them- 
selves Christian? Not there. God is 
not the author of confusion. Early in 
the past year the Holy Father, Leo 
XIII., devoted his first Encyclical Let- 
ter to this question of questions—to the 
government and tendency of peoples. 
He did not disguise their duty from 
rulers, while he called their attention to 
the inevitable tendency of peoples and 
of the times. The tide of what is called 
democracy is swelling. But the aspi- 
rations of the people are right and just. 
They may very easily be carried in a 
wrong direction through lack of com- 
prehension on the part of rulers and 
through deception on the part of leaders. 
If the rulers would stand fast they must 
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unite, but unite:to govern rightly; and 
there is only one right government, as 
we have said—that based on the law of 
Christ. This law has but one authorita- 
tive voice in the world : the voice of the 
successor of him to whom Christ con- 
fided the primacy of his church, to which 
he gave the promise of inerrancy. Men 
may not accept this rule, but outside of 
it they will find nothing but change and 
turmoil. Nor does this rule, or spiritual 
guidance rather, mean interference with 
the offices of civil government. It means 
simply an unfailing guide in questions 
of morals and of divine faith. If men 
refuse to reject it, why, on their heads 
be the penalty. Man is free to take or 
refuse. The Pope coes not command 
those who refuse to accept him as the 
spiritual head of Christendom. He sim- 
ply says: I will help you, as far as I 
can, to make men more Christian. I 
will teach them to be obedient, to be 
true, to be chaste, to be honest, to be 
Christian. I am not your enemy, but 
your friend. Go your way ; only let 
Christians be Christians. Give them 
room to worship God, and to teach their 
children to worship him. That is all 
I ask. 

We cannot conclude withcut a word 
to our own people. The past year has 
been one of general prosperity crowning 
many a year of financial disaster. We 
are at peace. Let us keep so. We see 
the Old World, from which we or our 
sires came, convulsed with social tumul, 
threatened with war, and impoverished 
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Peart. By Kathleen O'Meara, author 
of Life of Ozanam, Are You My Wif:? 
etc., etc. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 1879. 


Those who have already read this 
charming story as it appeared in the 
pages of Tux CaTHoLtic Wortp will be 
pleased to seeit published in book-form. 
It is a story that will repay reperusal ; 
for it is not only full of 2 growing inter- 
est to the last chapter, but is, moreover, 
a very close, keen, and clever study of 
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by bad harvests and the necessities of 
governments, which, anxious for peace, 
must ever be ready for war. Our fields 
teem with rich harvests; our soil with 
every kind of production. We have still 
unoccupied tracts capable of giving sus- 
tenance and employment to a continent. 
We are a nation, occupying territories 
such as were never given by heaven to 
nations before. Our creeds are many, 
yet we live at peace. No man personal- 
ly encroaches on the other. We have 
our problems before us, religious and 
social ; but the government of the coun- 
try, if we are only content to stand by it, 
is equal to the solution of such problems. 
We are free, and heaven blesses us in 
corn and wine and oil. We are self-suf- 
ficient and competent for all emergencies, 
if we are content to look to ourselves. 
Our government, state and national, is 
at once strong enough and free cnough 
for all honest men. -Let us not be mis- 
led by the dishonest and wicked men 
who make a profession of politics, and 
turn what ought to be the highest civic 
privilege into a school of chicanery and 
deceit. We are strong enough, and the 
Constitution is strong enough, if only we 
adhere to it. There is no need of “a 
strong man” to rule us. A free and 
manly people feel no such want. If we 
are honest and true to what has been 
handed down to us, that isenovgh. But 
if we allow ourselves to be pulled like 
puppets our liberties as well as our na- 
tional existence are indeed in danger. 


ACATIONS. 


men, women, and manners as they exist 
in the better form of French and English 
society. It is not what would be strictly 
called a pious story; it will be more 
welcome on this account to those who 
from a long experience fight shy of that 
peculiar and not encouraging class of 
fiction; but it only needs the author’s 
name to assure a Catholic reader that 
Pearl, while often depicting life that is 
as hard and selfish as it is outwardly re- 
fined and brilliant, is never coarse, is es- 
sentiaily high and pure in its purpose, is 
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based on right Christian morals and on 
the best instincts of human nature. 

It is a novel of English and French 
society of the period when Napoleon 
III. was still flourishing in France. The 
French circle is that assertive one that 
moved around the imperial adventurer’s 
throne, faintly touched with the benedic- 
tional presence of a most amusing cou- 
ple who are allowed to shiver in the aus- 
tere outskirts of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. This pair frequent the Napoleon- 
ic circles, because they find a welcome, 
life, and fun there. But they always do 
it under protest, and with fear and trem- 
bling lest by any chance the news should 
penetrate to the centre of the Faubourg, 
to their final excommunication from that 
sanctified precinct. All this is very cle- 
ver, and touched with the delicate fine. se 
ofaclever and witty woman. The English 
people met are of the conventional type. 

Peari we think superior to any story 
Miss O’Meara has yet given us, for the 
reason that it is more rounded and full. 
There is a break nowhere, The interest 
deepens constantly with the progress of 
the story. The dialogue has the crisp 
brilliancy of the French. The situations, 
as the playwrights say, are wrought out 


with much naturalness, yet with great 


power and strength. The contrast of 
character, too, is very complete. The 
two sisters, Pearl and Polly, offer excel- 
lent foils to each other, as do Léopold 
and Darvallon. The Count and Count- 
ess de Kerbec, our friends of the Fau- 
bourg, are completely distinct from M. 
and Mme. Léopold, yet one group is 
_ every whit as amusing as the other. As 
for Mrs. Monteagle, with her biting 
tongue, terrible common sense, yet jewel 
of aheart, she is a creation. Even the 
minor characters are drawn with the 
firm hand of one conscious of her pow- 
er, who knows just how far they ought 
to be obtruded on the main action of the 
story. 

The life depicted is, as we said, hard 
and selfish enough under its brilliant 
glitter; still there are hard and selfish 
people in the world, and it is necessary 
sometimes to be introduced to them. 
Miss O'Meara uses her characters very 
cleverly. She does not write at them or 
abuse them, or do anvthing with them 
but just let them have their own way. 
She allows them rope enough, and they 
all hang themselves in the most becom- 
ing manner possible, without the faintest 


consciousness that they are committing 
moral suicide. In contrast with these 
stand out the nobler characters, and the 
proofs to which they are put are shown 
in scenes as strong, as tender, and as 
pathetic as few stories indeed can fur- 
nish, 

The author’s natural kindness of heart 
causes her to relent at times and find ex- 
cuses for the meanness and selfishness 
of some of her characters, as in the fol- 
lowing beautiful apology for the worldly 
Mme, Léopold, who was bound to make 
the best possible match, in a worldly 
sense, for her son and daughter : 

“ When ces chers enfants were in ques- 
tion nothing was too much for Mme. 
Léopold’s audacity. In this instance, 
however, she really believed what she 
said—that Pearl was in love with Leon— 
and it had kept her awake many a night 
wondering whether Léon was in love 
with her or not. A circumstance that 
told heavily against him was that he had 
never spoken about Pearl to his mother. 
Now, a French son tells his mother 
everything. She is the confidant of his 
wildest follies, of his debts, the troub!es 
of his heart, his conscience, and his bet- 
ting-book ; she knows it all ; he will hide 
many things from his father, but he hides 
nothing from his mother. And the mo- 
ther, on her side, repays this confidence 
by boundless indulgence and sympathy 
that never fails. She is never horrified, 
never shocked ; nothing throws her off 
her guard; she would bite her tongue 
through rather than check the flow of 
filial confession by an exclamation o! 
disgust, a word of dismayed incredulity, 
by a glance of cold rebuke. In this the 
French mother, more than any other, re- 
sembles the priest. The mantle of ma- 
ternity is made of sacramental threads, 
making every mother rich in strength 
and mercy ; but nowhere is this truth so 
manifest as in France. The French mo- 
ther, with a heart pure as the morning 
dew, can gaze unshrinking into a heart 
as black as night, and listen, apparently 
undismayed, to the darkest revelations, 
never recoiling, never despairing ; seeing 
through all present corruption the beauty 
of innocence that once was there, of re- 
pentance that may yet be there. No 
wonder this deep, strong, all-embracing 
compassion in the mother calls forth a 
tull response from the son. Léon Léo- 
pold had never concealed anything from 
his mother. . . . He knew that she had 
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pity and indulgence for every enormity 
of folly he could commit, except one: 
she would never forgive his marrying 
foolishly—marrying, that i is, any one she 
did not appreve of. , 

This is the mother who bursts into her 
daughter’s room one morning with a let- 
ter in her hand. 

“**T want to speak to mademoiselle. 
Wait in my room a moment,’ she said, 
and the maid went out and closed the 
door. 

“ * What is it, mamma? 

“* My child, knee! down and make an 
act of thanksgiving: the Marquis de 
Cholcourt asks you in marriage,’ 

4ée Oh r 

“Blanche clasped her hands and sat 
down on the edge of the bed. 

“*Here it is: a letter from Darvallon 
to your father, saying M. de Cholcourt 
has charged him to make the demand.’ 

“* Est-ce possible!’ murmured Blanche, 
her hands locked together on her knees, 
and her eyes fixed in happy bewilder- 
ment on her mother’s face. 

““*My child, the bon Dieu is very 
good tous!’ said Mme. Léopold, em- 
bracing her with emotion. 


“*What answer has papa sent? she 
said at last, when her power of specch 
returned. 

“<«T have not seen him yet; ke is en- 
gaged, but he sent me in the letter at 
once. My child, you don't think hecan 
hesitate—that there can be any answer 
but one to such an offer ?’ 

***« Oh! of course not, mamma.’ 

“¢ Then what is it?” 

*“*T am thinking what we are to do 
about the other. I suppose there is no 
use in our going to this ball now?’ 

***Tt will be awkward. And, as you 
say, the re is no longer any object in our 
going.’ 

“ Blanche 
and then, 


thought for a moment, 
looking up, ‘After all,’ she 
said, ‘one never knows what may hap- 
pen. I think we had better go.’ 

“*Chérie! you are a wise little wo- 
man. Then let us go.’” 

It need not be added that “the other” 
speedily got hiscongé. Yetifthe French 
style of marriage produces no worse 
mothers than even Mme. Léopold is, is 
it to be considered so irredeemably bad, 
and is worldliness in this respect con- 
fined exclusively to France? 
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Four Montus 1N A SNeEAK-Box, A 
Boat Voyage of Twenty-six Hundred 
Miles down the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers and along the Gulf of Mexico. 
By Nathaniel H. Bishop, author of 4 
Thousand Miles’ Waik Across South 
America and Koyage of the Paper Cance. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, publishers ; 
New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 
1879. 


In a previous number we had the plea- 
sure of noticing Mr. Bishop’s Viyage of 
the Paper Canoe, certainly one of the 
most interesting and instructive books 
of travel ever published, and which, we 
are happy to say, has met with well-de- 
served success. It has been not only 
favorably received in this country, but 
republished in Great Britain and France. 
The present volume is a companion to 
it, being an account of a voyage from 
Pittsburgh down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, and along the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico as far as the mouth of 
the Suwanee River in Florida, where the 
author’s previous voyage in the paper 
canoe also terminated. The two to- 


gether give a complete account of al- 
most our whole Atlantic coast, and of 
the principal water-way of our inland 


commerce. 

Doubtless many of our readers ima- 
gine that there is not much to be said 
on these subjects with which they are 
not already well acquainted. Are they 
not laid down on all our maps, and is 
not the whole country inhabited by a 
civilized people, with whose. way of life 
we are well acquainted? Surely they 
cannot have an interest like that of Mr. 
Stanley’s voyage down the Livingstone 
River, through nations which had never 
looked on a white man’s face before. 

Such an imagination wou!d, however, 
be very ill-founded, Very few have any 
correct idea at all of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, beyond a mere vague know- 
ledge of their general contour. Their 
peculiar structure, with sheltered sounds 
and inlets, making navigation in a small 
boat, like those which Mr. Bishop used, 
possible, is a thing with which hardly 
any are acquainted, except those who 
actually live along them at points be- 
tween the few seaports on their line. 
And the ordinary maps are so inaccurate 
that even a study of them fails to give 
the knowledge which can be gained by 
the examination of the beautiful and ac- 
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curate Coast Survey charts with which 
Mr. Bishop's books are illustrated, and 
which, combiaed with his descriptions of 
them, make his books amply worth peru- 
sal for the sake of their geographical in- 
formation alone. 

Neither are we as well acquainted as 
we may imagine with the character and 
habits of the people along the routes 
followed by the author. Those who 
have made the voyage down the rivers 
whose course he followed may, indeed, 
have casually noticed many things which 
he describes ; but a voyage on a steamer 
in its hurried course, touching only at 
the principal landings, is not like Mr. 
Bishop’s deliberate journey, stopping at 
out-of-the-way places, and keeping pace 
with the odd and primitive boats which 
are only seen for a moment in passing 
by the ordinary traveller. It is impossi- 
ble to know a country by journeying on 
steamers and railway trains, and stop- 
ping at hotels. 

And this work of Mr. Bishop’s has the 
merit of the former one in not being a 
ary description, needing study and a 
previous interest in its subject to get 
through with it. It has all the charm 
which a journey like his would have, 
without its necessary discomforts and 
annoyances, One feels in reading it as 
if seated by the side of the author (were 
that possible) in his queer little craft, 
free from all the cares and responsibili- 
ties of civilized life, as well as from 
those which must actually have weighed 
on the mind of the solitary voyager. 
One realizes and shares the pleasure of 
his adventures, so vividly described, 
sees all the strange places which he vis- 
ited, and gets acquainted with all the 
strange people whom he met, without 
any misgivings as to how the acquaint- 
ance may result. There is no one who 
would not like to make a journey of this 
kind, ifit could be done in this way ; and 
it can be done, by the help of this charm- 
ing book, by one’s own fireside, with no 
trouble except that of turning over the 
leaves. 

Perhaps most readers will be rather 
puzzled by its title. A paper canoe is a 
curious enough vessel ; but what in the 
world is a sneak-box? The nameis pro- 
bably familiar to few who have not been 
to the place where sneak-boxes are prin- 
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cipally made—that is to say, Barnegat’ 
on the New Jersey coast. For the bene- 
fit of those who have not been there we 
would, say that a sneak-box is a sort of 
float used by sportsmen for sneaking 
round after ducks, and is the very beau- 
ideal of a boat for such a cruise as the 
author made. It is at once a boat and a 
little house, in which one can not only 
row and sail, but carry plenty of provi- 
sions, bedding, and cooking utensils, 
and sleep snugly at night. Moreover, 
one need not be particular, asin a canoe, 
about sitting a quarter of an inch to star- 
board or port, but stand up and move 
round in it with comfort, though it is 
only twelve feet long, four wide, and one 
deep. 

We invite all our readers to step into 
the sneak-box and take a tour with Mr. 
Bishop. There will be plenty of room 
for any number of them, Only they 
must be careful to step into the middle 
of it, not on the sides, which are decked 
over, otherwise they will go into the 
water. Many a man has tried the wrong 
way of getting aboard, and emerged 
much wetter and wiser than before. 
Once fairly seated in it, we know they 
will enjoy their voyage, and thank Mr. 
Bishop for a treat like that which Jules 
Verne would give, and all the more that 
the journey is made to regions pf reali- 
ty instead of those of romance. 


SHAKSPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF HAMLET. 
With Introduction, and Notes Explan- 
atory and Critical. For use in Schools 
and Classes, By the Rev. Henry N. 
Hudson, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the School of Oratory, Boston 
University. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 
1879. 


Mr. Hudson is certainly a devout and 
intelligent lover of Shakspeare. His 
dissertation on the tragedy that he has 
illustrated with numerous and well- 
placed notes is full of interest, thought, 
and observation. He isin earnest with 
his subject, and his earnestness rewards 
the reader. Anything that tends to make 
readers study the depth and meaning of 
Shakspeare is of value; but so intelli- 
gent a study as this of Mr. Hudson is an 
addition to English literature 





